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FOREWORD 


I never intended to write this material. However, friends, 
colleagues and others who over the years learned of the films, 
people and other things in which I was involved, or to which I was 
privy, had other ideas. They insisted that I should put it in writing 
before it was too late; a euphemism for I’m getting on and time’s 
running out! Anyway, their will eventually prevailed. 


The toughest part, as it turned out, was what to call the work. After 
some head scratching on my part, others did that for me. 


On learning I had spent some 35 years in the movie business, I was 
struck by how many would exclaim: “You must have some 
behind-the-scenes tales to tell.” 


As a result of this, I have recounted, for want of a better label, the 
headlines of my experiences, with priority to the things that have 
remained in the shadows and generally unknown to the wider 
audience at large. Also included are smaller events that people 
seemed to have enjoyed hearing, again with some revelationary 
elements. 


I would employ some of the anecdotal material given herein as an 
audience warm-up device when addressing graduating classes at 
the Australian Film and Television School in the 1980s. The 
students seemed to get a kick out of learning about actors and 
films and things that happened behind the scenes and often away 
from the studio set. 


Harking back to my days in journalism, I have, attempted to 
provide not only a personal perspective on the films, stars, 
producers and others who parade through these pages, but to also 
reveal things that are not necessarily given in books about movies 
and those responsible for their creation. 


In any event, if the various characters and what went on.at times 
when the cameras were not rolling provide interest and 
entertainment on the wonderful, bitchy, frustrating, heartbreaking, 
though exhilaratingly addictive world of motion picture business, 
then I’ll gladly settle for that. 


Alan Wardrope 
Tuggerah Lake, 2004 


STEVE MCQUEEN 


Car Chases 
Conflict 
Conrods 
And the demise of a Studio 


‘Pull that one again and I'll take my hat off!’ 
Yul Brynner 


The two face masks of drama that represent the theatrical world 
are also most apt for the motion picture business with its fulsome 
share of laughter and sadness, highs and lows, kindness and 
tantrums, loyalty and treachery. 


In earlier years, as a journalist, I learned that despite the oft- 
expressed desire for more good news stories, and fewer of the bad, 
it was the calamities, cruelty, horror and tragedy that actually sold 
the newspapers, with just a few exceptions to that rule. Today it's 
the shock reports and revelations that lift the 6 pm news ratings 
and the later current affairs programs. 


A corollary for this aspect of the human condition is that we 
mostly get to hear and learn more about the more notorious side of 
the film business as against the decency; the divorces instead of 
the relationships of longevity, the megalomania and not the more 
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rational folk who go to make up its ranks; on camera and off, 
behind the scenes, in a myriad of roles, big and small. 


However, having noted this, when we are confronted by examples 
of the extremely outrageous, the extravagant, the ostentatious, and 
things bordering upon decadence, the screen trade can be hard to 
beat. With ratings in view, let's start with an example, which has 
its share.of the bizarre that is so typical of Hollywood. 


RK 


-I first met Steve McQueen in 1971 at Studio City, on Ventura 
Boulevard in north Hollywood. He struck me as a well-built, 
confident, crinkly-faced actor, who looked much younger than his 
41 years, his enthusiasm about his screen career spilling over to his 
passion for cars and motorcycles. 


McQueen would drive around Los Angeles in a striking looking 
1934 Packard roadster, the top down, his large dog perched in the 
rumble seat. His favourite spot to hang out was a place called 
Sneaky Pete's on Hollywood Boulevard. Steve McQueen was 
energetic, restless and lived life to the full. The last time I saw that 
lovely old Packard was in a museum in San Diego and sometimes 
wonder if it's still there. 


For all his charm, Steve could also be difficult, and playfully 
infuriating. One of his specialities was to get up to little tricks on 
camera, designed to monopolize - read steal - a scene that was 
supposed to favour another actor. 


When shooting the Magnificent Seven he so infuriated Yul 
Brynner with his encroaching into scenes, that the bald actor 
turned on McQueen and said, "Pull that one again and I'll take my 
hat off!" 


‘ca 


Now Brynner always wore a black hat, which would remain on his 
chrome dome from beginning to end. To take it off on camera 
would have been a scene-stealer in its own right. 


McQueen grinned and inclined his head in a disarming gesture of 
"Who me . . .?" But nonetheless he got the message and thereafter 
left Brynner alone. 


However, back to Studio City, where a cloud hung over a film 
Steve had just completed for CBS' theatrical film division, then 
known as Cinema Center Films (CCF). And part of the problem 
was linked to the actor's passion for automobiles. 


The property in question was a picture then titled 24 Hours of Le 
Mans, to be soon after known as simply Le Mans. No Brownie 
points for guessing what this movie was about! 


Because of Steve's involvement with cars, racing, and motorcycles, 
he saw himself as being more than simply the star; he moved in as 
technical consultant, script adviser, 'shadow' director, editor, a sort 
of Charlie Chaplin on wheels. The label summed it all: Creative 
Input. And that should have been enough to set the alarm bells 
ringing. 


When bestowed upon, or seized upon by an actor, creative control 
or excessive input can mean trouble with a capital T, and the CCF 
Studio should have been warned by the plentiful lessons of 
cinematic history. 


However, there were other issues forming over what was then both 
a modest and fledgling film operation, and no doubt these came 
into play at the time. Formed and bankrolled by CBS, Cinema 
Center Films had been established as the theatrical films arm of the 
network, as against the group's television product. 


And while the sadly short-lived CCF became responsible for the 
production of films such as Little Big Man, with Dustin Hoffman A 
Man Called Horse, the Richard Harris effort, and Blue Water 
White Death, the overall product output had been both modest and 
a touch like the Curate's Egg: some good and those which were not 
so good. Those in the executive eagles ‘lair in CBS's 'Black Rock’ 
* HQ in New York were becoming restless. They had never really 
understood, or had been adequately briefed, on the time lag 
between putting a motion picture together, marketing it and 
organising national and international distribution, and the final 
returns from the box office. Now a common yardstick in the fiscal 
sense was that you needed four times the budget from your share 
of the end box office before you broke even, or could be 
considered to have a modest success. 


This situation contrasted starkly with the usually quick turnaround 


offered by television, where budgets were much lower, production, 


values not nearly so demanding, and the relatively swift return on 
investment. Those at Black Rock were trying to come to terms 
with the near bottomless pit of motion picture production, 
distribution and the long haul to realise a return for all the time, 
problems and money. It was an experience which was. causing 
them to have second thoughts. 


Therefore, the pressure was always on the studio to produce 
successful films, more so than with the larger and established 
operations which were owned and run by feature film people, who 
lived with the long hauls, knowing that when you eventually had a 
hit it was bonanza time! A common experience with major 
production entities was just, one Godfather, Love Story, The Sting, 
Titanic or Harry Potter each year could make up for a series of 
‘also rans’ at the box office. 


* So called because of the colour of CBS' tower building and also with 
the film Bad Day At Black Rock in mind. 
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With its modest product inventory, ‘CCF's David among the 
Goliaths placed it constantly between a rock and a hard place. In 
fact it was doomed from the start. 


During the making of Le, Mans McQueen was such a stickler for 
the minutiae of motor racing director John Sturges walked out of 
the project in sheer exasperation. McQueen’s never ending 
demands and requirements made it all not worth the candle, so far’ 
as Sturges was concerned. This left Steve and screenwriter Lee 
Katzin to take the helm. 


The already flimsy plot of Le Mans lost even more weight, ‘with 
the budget in turn putting on the calories, the last thing CCF could 
afford. For example, more than $1 million was spent on race cars 
alone, which included three Porsche 917s at $70,000 apiece and 
four Ferraris at $55,000 each. 


To its credit, Le Mans.is regarded to this day as one of the most 
realistic car racing films ever shot. However, while the cars were 
doing their thing out on the track, this alone was not sufficient to 
sustain the interest of general audiences. 

Its star not uttering one ‘word of dialogue within the ‘first 40 
minutes on the screen did not help the situation! The foreboding 
many of us shared at CCF was becoming only too true. 


Now in the driver's seat, in more ways than one, McQueen kept 
calling the shots. The end result was that. Steve's directing resulted 
in a picture that potentially had no fewer than three endings. It was 
even suggested that four endings were possible! 


Of this editing Troika, the studio opted for one ending, McQueen 
for another, with the third option hovering over the debate as a 
reluctant compromise. It was almost an example of film making by 
committee. 


However, there was more drama to come. Again, it had to do with 
Steve's obsession with automobiles. 


Aware that the film needed all the marketing support that could be 
mustered if it was to have an even chance at the box office, CCF's 
promotional people stitched together a campaign keyed to product 
placement, well before that phrase became commonplace within 
the industry. 


A keystone of the sell was to involve national exposure via a-major 
oil company whose association with the production would be 
exploited. 


When confronted with the campaign McQueen wanted to know 
what was in it for him. He was not prepared to go along with the 
promotion just for the good of the film. After all, his likeness 
would be utilised by the oil company. 


Finally, it was agreed that in return for the actor's co-operation, he 
would receive a lifetime's supply of oil and gasoline for his 
collection of exotic cars and high-powered motorcycles. 


My fellow executives heaved a collective sigh of relief and pushed 
forward on the overall campaign and distribution strategy for Le 
Mans, ticking one more problem off their list. Wrong! There were 
more surprises to come! Steve McQueen was now holed up in 
Palm Springs while the centerpiece of the oil company tie-up, 
some artwork on which posters and brochures would be based was 
set in development. 


The completed artwork was checked out by a group of us, which 
included the studio's president, and vice president. An executive jet 
was on standby at Van Nuys airport in the Valley to fly the 
material out to McQueen's desert lair. It seemed quite 
straightforward. 
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However, the chartered aircraft was destined to make more than 
one return flight out to the desert with amended artwork, as 
McQueen rejected each submission. Everyone involved at the 
studio was puzzled about what might be eating the actor. The 
artwork in question was simply a head-and-shoulders production 
still of Steve in his driving jacket, displaying the oil company's 
logo patch on a shoulder tilted to the camera. 


The printed message was minimal and discreet, strictly soft sell. 
Posters based on the material would be displayed at gas stations, 
garages and motor supply stores across the nation. 


Finally, the head of studio publicity whose baby it was, had an 
inkling what the problem might be. The message coming down the 
line from the actor's desert retreat was that the image did not look 
quite right. It needed cleaning up, went the story - I seem to recall 
that ‘freshening the look' was also mentioned. 


"Hell!" our publicity head exclaimed. "He wants his face 
airbrushed. So he looks younger, without the facial lines." 


“What?” said vice president Milton Goldstein. "Then the jerk 
won't even look much like McQueen!" 


CCF's president, Gordon Stulberg, a tall, slender and elegant 
Canadian, who was usually restrained, cut in: "I don't care how the 
sonofabitch looks... make him look like a baby if you have to, but 
let's get this shit settled!" Back to the art department went the 
material. Much later, when the artwork would be in McQueen's 
hands we were again gathered in the president's office. A grim 
faced Stulberg buzzed his secretary to get Palm Springs on the 
line. 


It was the same old story, McQueen would have one of his 
associates take the call, speaking on his behalf. In deference to 
Gordon Stulberg, who I always found to be a gentleman, I won't 
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go into everything that he barked down the line that day, but the 
general gist went along these lines: 


"You can tell your man that this is the end of his stupid game. 
We've had a gutful of his crap. I have some executives and an art 
department, who have more important things to do, running around 
in circles fiddling with one little photograph! 

"And that airplane is coming home and staying put. We're also not 
in the airline business. 

"This is take it or leave it time. Enough is enough. Now you go 
and tell the actor that.” 


Stulberg banged down the phone. His voice had risen a couple of 
octaves and had taken on a steel edge that I'd never witnessed 
before, a ‘far cry from his usual diplomatic and affable style. Like 
many restrained men, he had his breaking point. It had been’ an 
impressive ultimatum. 


The silence that now prevailed was sharply etched in the aftermath 
of the uncharacteristic outburst. We sat in the quiet, and for the 
first time I was aware that the office had a ticking clock and that a 
soft humming whispered from the air conditioning ducts. In 
another office a phone was buzzing. 


Milton Goldstein, a pudgy, balding New Yorker, one of the 
savviest distribution executives in the business, reached up with a 
crooked arm and finger tapped his scalp. He looked around, 
assumed a fixed smile without any mirth. For the first time in the 
years I'd known him, he seemed unsure of what to say. 


Impassive and statue-like, Stulberg stared straight ahead, as if he 
were alone in the room and we did not exist. After what seemed 
like an eternity to remain in silence, considering the personalities 
gathered in the office, the president's white phone shrilled to life. It 
sounded like a fire alarm exploding in the stillness. I'm sure we all 
jumped in our chairs. 


' 


Stulberg, still stoney-faced, picked it up. We understood it was his 
secretary in the next room. After a few moments, Stulberg said in a 
soft voice, "Put it through." 


There followed a few beats. I could just detect the faint sound of a 
voice scratching on the end of the line. Gordon Stulberg listened, 
impassively. "Okay then," he. said in a flat tone, "yes, J 
understand," and replaced the phone to its cradle. He glanced 
around and looked at us for the first time in what had seemed like 
a long time. 


"We have an agreement, gentlemen. So let's get back to work." 


In looking back on this episode I have always had some difficulty 
in accepting that Steve McQueen would be so concerned about a 
few facial ‘character’ lines. Something else must have caused his 
reluctance to let the oil company promotion for Le Mans proceed. 


I say this because in holding up a mirror to his background against 
the situation we had faced, somehow goes against what I knew 
about the actor. He was a tough, pragmatic man, from a broken 
home and traumatic youth to come up the hard way. He clawed his 
way to stardom against the odds and sorted out a strong sense of 
values; he knew what was worth getting up tight about, and that 
which did not merit a second thought. 


The home for wayward boys in which he had ended up, and from 
which he fled, only to be recaptured and returned, played a key 
role in his rehabilitation. Steve never forgot this, and years later, as 
a famous star, he would return to the institution to talk with 
youngsters facing some of the problems that had confronted him. 
He left a large sum of money in his will to the home, and during 
his life, he established a scholarship for the best student each year. 


I feel that the foregoing does not paint the picture of a guy who 
suddenly did not want to appear on a printed poster looking like he 
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did up there on the big screen. Perhaps there was another reason; 
maybe the gratis gasoline, on reflection, was not enough, and he 
was toying with the strategy of cranking up his end take. In any 
event, we'll never know. 


On another issue, Steve McQueen's successful involvement in 
Bullit must have been a significant element in what had shaped the 
production of Le Mans and CCF's indulgence of the actor. After 
all, Bullit had been made just three years beforehand and its 
success was still fresh in everyone's mind. 


McQueen had exerted a lot of influence in how Bullit was handled, 
had stood up to Warner Bros. each time he thought what they 
wanted to do was wrong. History proved him consistently right. 
His collaboration with director Peter Yates had been both 
constructive and fruitful, albeit with some speed humps along the 
way, par for the course in shooting and editing a film. 


The spectacular opening sequence of Bullit serves to establish 
McQueen's constructive and intuitive role. The scene not only set 
the stage for the picture, it actually made it. 


The fact that it worked as brilliantly on screen as it did was in 


large measure to Steve McQueen's determination and dedication to 
his vision of how it was to be done. 


Let's play back how Bullit opened to the audience: 


The picture started with one of the most dramatic car chases ever 
filmed. It exploded across the screen for audiences in a gut 
wrenching and eye-popping nine minutes and 12 seconds as 
McQueen's '68 fastback Mustang pursued a black Dodge Charger 
up and over San Francisco's steep switchbacks. The cars would 
become airborne as they made the hill jumps, crunching their sus- 
pension and underbodies into the asphalt in a mix of screeching 
metal and sparks. 
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The vehicles took unbelievable punishment as they screamed 
through the streets of the city, side-swiping each other in metallic 
thumps, leaving a trail of disorganised and crashed traffic in the 
wake of their pumping exhausts. 


It all finally ends for the shocked, stunned and emotionally drained 
audience when the Charger careers into a gas station, erupting in a 
spectacular display of pyrotechnics, which has been seldom 
equalled up to this day. 


The chase had been real, actually careering through the canted 
streets of San Francisco, with nothing faked in an era before in- 
studio computer effects. 

However, the studio had threatened to drop the opening pursuit 
sequence unless it was staged under ‘properly controlled 
conditions' - code for a studio lot. 


Steve McQueen correctly saw the chase as the keystone of Bullit, 
setting the scene and bowling over the audience in a curtain raiser 
that had had no equal. He knew it had to be shot out on the streets. 
"You can't fake those San Francisco hills. We need something to 
make an audience yell," he later said, recalling what he told 
Warner Bros. at the time. 


Supported by director Peter Yates, McQueen finally had his way, 
and the rest was . . . no prizes for completing the sentence! 


Despite McQueen's considerable skills as a driver, and contrary to 
folklore, he did little of the stunt driving in the film. According to 
stunt co-ordinator the late Corey Loftin, while Steve was quick 
enough behind the wheel, he was no stunt driver. "He thought like 
a racing driver," said Loftin, adding that this meant the actor could 
not bring himself to throw the car into a slide. 


This posed a problem for both Loftin and Peter Yates, as McQueen 
was determined to do many of the stunts. So drastic, including 
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some sneaky action was called for. They were equally determined 
that Steve would be kept out of the Mustang, especially for the 
hilltop jumps. 


The story goes that Yates told the hotel operator to forget about 
Steve's wake-up call. When McQueen finally awoke, he went 
tearing around San Francisco on his motorcycle looking for the 
crew. He did not like what he found. 


He came upon Bud Ekins, his stunt driver and close friend, flying 
down a hill in his Highland green 390 GT Stang, with cameras 
tracking. McQueen was as mad as hell. "He (Ekins) was wearing 
my jacket and my sunglasses - in my Mustang!" 

Steve confronted Peter Yates, shouting and yelling his protests. 
The director told him to shut up and sit down. He was not to do 
any more hill jumps, and that was that! 


There were actually two Mustangs in Bullit and they took terrific 
punishment. The ‘action’ car was reportedly so badly damaged that 
by the end of the shoot it went to the crusher. According to Brad 
Bowling, former editor of Mustang Illustrated, the second car was 
bought by a Warner Bros employee, who later sold it to a police 
officer; the cop in turn sold it to a businessman who is believed to 
still have the Mustang in his garage. 


Before his death McQueen wrote to the owner, asking to buy the 
Mustang. The Bullit car was not for sale, nor open to offers came 
the reply. 


Its new owner not only had the car, he had a letter of authenticity 
from Warner Bros, and Steve's letter. 


By 1972 Cinema Center Films was effectively no more. Its parent 
Columbia Broadcasting System finally called it a day and cast its 
venture into theatrical films adrift. It was the first time that a 
division of CBS had been so axed. 
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Vice-president Milton Goldstein had succeeded CCF's founding 
president, Gordon Stulberg, with the unenviable task of presiding 
over the dismantling of the operation. 


Some years later Goldstein told me that while in New York he 
bumped into William Paley, the then president of CBS. "Bill Paley 
told me, ‘We made a mistake. We should have stayed with CCF’." 


By this time the films produced under the CCF banner had 
generated their theatrical income as well as revenues from the likes 
of pay, and free-to-air television, the growing video market, 16 
mm distribution (then a viable income source), and ongoing 
theatrical releases in many territories. The valuable aspect of 
diversification via films for the big screen is also believed to have 
played a role in CBS' belated change of heart. 


eR 
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FRANK SINATRA 


Out of Africa 
For 
The Getting of Eternity 


‘... you're nothing but a fucking hoofer!’ 
Harry Cohn 


The last time I was to see Frank Sinatra was on an outdoors set at 
Paramount where he was the lead in a picture titled Assault On A 
Queen. 


It was a film doomed to sink at the box office, sort of prophetic 
when it was about a salvaged World War Il German submarine out 
to rob the liner Queen Mary on the high seas. 


I recall that Sinatra turned up late, very late, and a cloud of 
nervousness and unease seemed to settle over cast and crew. Co- 
stars Tony Franciosa and Virna Lisi, already in makeup and 
costume stood idly by. I heard one crew member remark in an Irish 
whisper, "Where's the thin singer?" It must have been well past 
nine am when Sinatra rolled up in his black Chrysler, which he 
parked just around the corner from the set. Another wait ensued 
while he changed into his naval officer's gear, complete with soft 
peak cap. 
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The star seemed clearly out of sorts and uptight. Perhaps he 
realised that Queen was a mistake, a film not for him, and was 
asking himself: What the hell am I doing here? His mood was 
" transmitted to the cast and crew as he took up his position on a 
mock bridge deck. It was going to be a tense day. 


As a fan-driven wind machine began to kick up a blast of 
simulated ocean breeze I found myself thinking about another film 
at another time; a film that Sinatra would have crawled over 
broken glass to be in. Fortunately, that wasn't necessary and the 
film in question turned out to be just what the doctor ordered. 


It's widely accepted in the business that From Here To Eternity 
was the film that saved Frank Sinatra from imminent professional 
oblivion. His career had come to a near stop and the prospects 
looked bleak. 


Sinatra had wed Ava Gardner in 1951 and they were to separate 
just 11 months later, though this did not prevent the actress from 
trying to help her spouse's bid to get a role in the picture. 


His records were no longer selling as they had in the past despite 
the efforts of arranger Mitch Miller at Columbia Records. Miller, 
then considered the best producer in the game put much effort into 
finding a market niche for an artist who had been essentially a 
singer of ballads, a style seemingly in decline. Around the traps 
many were saying that Sinatra's voice had changed and in so doing 
lost some of the old magic. 


Miller began coaxing Sinatra to do more up-beat numbers, and 
although this change in delivery was to be of benefit later, at the 
time it was met with mixed success. Sinatra hated the numbers, 
which Miller was coaxing him into recording. However, their 
relationship, like Frank's career, began to decline, eventually to the 
point of open hostility on Sinatra's part. 
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In 1952 the year when Eternity was to get under way, Meet Danny 
Wilson had bombed at the box office and Universal declined to 
renew Sinatra's option for a second film. Worse was to come. 
Columbia records dropped him as a featured artist. Then CBS 
cancelled the network's 'The Frank Sinatra Show.’ 


In his memorable Yale lecture, years further down the track, 
Sinatra elaborated: "I did lie down for a while and had some large 
bar bills for about a year." 


He added, "I said, ‘Okay, holiday's over, Charlie. Let's get back to 


Work. 


Sinatra got himself a new agent, Sam Weisbrod, yet the hurdle of 
who might want to hire him still posed a steep’ one to be 
surmounted, despite much support and loyalty on the part of 
Weisbrod. Frank desperately needed something special to turn 
things around. But what? 


As it turned out, the answer lay with a group of people at 
Columbia Pictures who had been wrestling with a challenge of 
their own: How to turn a controversial best-selling novel into a 
motion picture, when the storyline was keyed to issues that made it 
nigh impossible to translate it to the screen. The issues were social, 
political, sexual, and even touched upon patriotism. 


After all, it was barely 12 years since Clark Gable had shocked 
audiences everywhere with the nowadays innocuous line: 
"Frankly, my dear, I don't give a damn!" 


However, a great deal of drama would be played out off screen 
before Sinatra and the key to his professional salvation were to be 
united. As with most milestones in the lives of the famous, the 
usual quota of myths have grown up around this one. For example, 
consider the following that did the rounds: 
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-, Sinatra won the role of Angelo Maggio because he turned 
in the best screen test, even better than that of polished actor Eli 
Wallach. . . not true. 


. He was on good terms with Columbia studio boss, the oft- 
feared Harry Cohn, with whom he lunched and made an 
impassioned plea for the Maggio part . . . Frank did have that 
lunch, but that which he wanted most was not on the menu. 


* The singer exploited his Mafia connections to ensure he 
landed the job . . . also a myth, despite the implied support for this 
theory posed by Paramount's The Godfather. 


ig Spouse Ava Gardner exerted her not inconsiderable 
influence with Columbia's Cohn on Frank's behalf . . . Cohn 
listened, but was not moved. 


* Sinatra offered to play the part for what was a token fee . . . 
While Frank was paid just $8000 when he finally landed the role, 
this was not the cincher. 


* Sinatra actually flew from Africa at his own expense to do 
the screen test, thus generating sufficient sympathy, or so 
impressed everyone by his commitment that the studio relented... 
he did make that flight, but it did not ensure a happy landing. 


So what is the truth behind Sinatra securing that plum role in one 
of the most ambitious and heralded motion pictures ‘of its time? 
For the answer I turn to a good ‘friend who was not only in the 
midst of what was going on, but was, himself a key figure in the 
making of the picture. 


Firstly, one of the rewards of working in the screen trade is that 
you get to meet the good, bad, beautiful and famous along the way. 
Sometimes you might even get to be friends with some of them, 
though don't look for it, nor count on it, since it is a business of 
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revolving doors and fleeting relationships likened to those ships 
that pass in the night. 


One of the special people who did become a friend was 
screenwriter Dan Taradash. He was not only one of Hollywood's 
most talented writers; he was also fine human being. As producer 
Melville Shavelson puts it, "Dan Taradash represented the strength 
of the writer in the American film industry." 


Dan's credits included such films as The Other Side of Midnight, 
Bell Book and Candle, Hawaii, Picnic, Desiree, Don't Bother To 
Knock, Rancho Notorious, Golden Boy - and From Here To 
Eternity. His career included presidency of the Writers' Guild of 
America besides the presidency of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. 


He was a writer who could work alone, or in collaboration, 
becoming especially noted for his adaptations of literature. From 
Here To Eternity was a novel that many believed to be unfilmable. 
This was because of its brutal look at military life leading to the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour and the book's language, sex, 
brutality and overtones of homosexuality. Melville Shavelson 
notes: "This was real story telling in a day when any attack on our 
military system seemed like treason. Eternity was considered an all 
but impossible book to bring to the screen in 1953." 


Next, the person to make it all possible was Dan Taradash. It was 
to be a landmark in his already successful career. His star, on the 
ascendancy, was about to cross the path of another light in the 
entertainment firmament, which had begun to crash to earth. And 
how it all came about was told to me one night as we dined at 
Trader Vic's in west Beverly Hills. 


Dan was responding to my tongue-in-cheek question whether 
Sinatra's casting as Maggio bore any resemblance to the account 
given by The Godfather, including the horse's head in the studio 
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chiefs bed, making such a mess of those silk sheets. 


Dan recalled that back in 1953, Sinatra, down in the dumps and 
down on his luck, found himself on location in Africa where John 
Ford's Mogambo was being shot on location. It was a film with an 
impressive cast, including Clark Gable, Grace Kelly, Donald 
Sinden, Laurence Naismith and Ava Gardner. 


Unfortunately, Frank's name was not on the daily call sheets. 
While his wife went before the cameras with her co-stars, he 
cooled his heels, wandering about the location with nothing to do, 
hoping some good news might turn up from his agent. 


The making of Mogambo had been a somewhat dangerous venture. 
in its own right. Filmed in Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, at the 
height of the Mau Mau terrorist campaign against colonial rule, 
director Ford was obliged to place the unit and locations under 
heavily armed security. A legion of gun toting security guards 
were alert and on duty night and day. It is believed that Sinatra 
probably had his own guard at the time. 


Then he heard of Eternity going into pre-production. Sinatra got 
hold of a copy of the James Jones novel and devoured its 850 
pages, some say in a night's sitting. 


In an interview 25 years later with Bob Willoughby, Frank said of 
the book's Maggio character: "I knew Maggio. I went to school 
with him in Hoboken. I was beaten up with him. I might have been 
Maggio.” 


Dan Taradash, who had a long association with studio boss Harry 
Cohn, was able to confirm Cohn's quoted reaction when Sinatra 
announced at their luncheon meeting that he wanted, to play 
Maggio: "Frank, that's an actor's part. You're nothing but a fucking 
hoofer!" 
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Taradash spoke of Sinatra cabling and phoning the studio from 
Africa, asking to be auditioned for the part. "Although neither the 
studio or director Fred Zinnemann did not think Sinatra could cope 
with such a pivotal role, he was still a name, famous, and it was 
awkward to reject him outright. It was becoming embarrassing, 
even though his career had taken a downturn. They stalled and did 
not exactly fall over themselves in setting up a screen test. 


"Then Sinatra called and announced that he would come at his own 
expense. Now there was no getting around it. Sinatra was about to 
arrive. He would have his test." 


The screen test was scheduled and Sinatra, fresh out of Africa, 
arrived at the studio. 


"Frank was given a scene that called for both drama and pathos, a 
tough call,” said Dan. 


"Before we started Sinatra approached me. ‘Hey, Dan,' he asked. 
‘Just how do you think I should handle this one?’ 

"Well, you just have to make them laugh and cry - all at the same 
time," I told him. 

"Sinatra looked at me, searching, to see if I was kidding, just being 
a sort of wise guy. 

"He might not have been an actor in the true sense, but he was no 
fool. He picked up the vibes that I was deadly serious. And you 
know what, that was the kind of empathetic, tragic-comic character 
Angelo Maggio was supposed to be." 


Sinatra, script in hand, simply turned and walked away, mentally 
preparing himself for what was to come. 


"Sinatra did a great screen test. Better, in fact, than anyone 


expected or could believe. That day we looked at Frank with new 
respect; at least, I did." 
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However, as impressive as that screen test was, it was not to be 
good enough. 


In the opinion of the studio and the film's principals, the audition 
turned in by Eli Wallach had been much better. He was the one in 
demand for the Maggio role. 


But the real life scenario behind the film was yet to be played out. 
When Eli Wallach's agent learned that the studio was keen on his 
client, and in view of the importance of the part, the decision was 
taken to seek a better remuneration than that previously 
nominated. The agent cranked up the ante. 


"When Harry Cohn learned of the kind of numbers Wallach's agent 
was demanding, he blew his top, Tardash recalled. 

"He yelled, ‘Im not going to be screwed. Fuck them! Let's go with 
Sinatra’ !” 


And as it turned, out, Sinatra was held to his earlier offer to do the 
part for peanuts. Not that this was ever raised by Frank, or became 
an issue. 


Therefore, it was a strictly win win situation for both the studio 
boss and the actor: Cohn secured Sinatra for a bargain basement 
price, while saving most of the fee allocated for the role. Sinatra 
secured a key role in a picture that every actor in Hollywood and 
elsewhere would give two arms and a similar number of legs for. 


THE AFTERMATH 


From Here To Eternity, starring Burt Lancaster, Montgomery 
Clift, Deborah Kerr, Donna Reed, Ernest Borgnine, Mickey 
Shaughnessy and Frank Sinatra, was released in 1953. 


It went on to pick up eight Academy Awards: Best Picture, Best 
Director, Best Supporting Actor (Frank Sinatra), Best Black and 
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White Photography, Best Sound, Best Editing, and for Dan 
Tardash, Best Screenplay. 


Frank Sinatra was 38 when he picked up his gold statuette. From 
the day the picture was released his records started to sell once 
again. He went on to make many more pictures, record several hit 
albums, with his prowess in business life earning him the title, 
Chairman of the Board. His marriage to Ava Gardner was over by 
the time picture was completed. 


Dan Taradash went on to write such screenplays as Picnic (1956), 
Bell, Book and Candle (1958), Hawaii (1966), The Other Side of 
Midnight (1977). As a writer he won enough awards to cover the 
four walls of his office. He directed just one film in his long 
career. 


It was Storm Center, a project he did for free, because he believed 
it was a picture whose story needed to be told. It was shot in 1956, 
in the wake of the infamous un-American Activities Committee 
witch-hunt, which had destroyed so many reputations and careers. 
The film was about a librarian who refused to take a left wing 
book off her shelves, which in those days could be tantamount to 
treason. 


To get it off the ground Dan badgered Columbia Pictures’ tough 
and no nonsense Harry Cohn into making the film, even though it 
was conceded that it would most likely make no money at that 
time. This was even more remarkable when it's recalled that Cohn 
was very much a hard-liner who had supported the principal 
mission of the un-American Activities Committee; the pursuit of 
suspected Communists and their supporters. It was a testament to 
the influence and respect Dan Taradash could muster, even with a 
guy such as Cohn. 


Such was the passion, commitment and principles of Dan, he was 
also able to talk Bette Davis into playing the lead. 
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As predicted, Storm Center was a flop. Dan went back to 
screenwriting, though I believe he never regretted doing the film. 
He died of cancer in Los Angeles on February 22, 2003. 


Heke ak 
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WILLIAM HOLDEN 
The clean-cut guy from next door 


‘ _.. tonight, my golden boy, you got your wish.’ 
Barbara Stanwyck 


I did not know William Holden all that well, though during the 
time spent in his company he struck me as a very decent and 
considerate sort of person. Before I first met him in 1971 I was an 
admirer of his work. Afterwards, I continued to be impressed, in 
fact, a fan. 


Now that can be unusual in the film business, because it often 
happens that after you do get to meet various personalities, work 
with them, or get to know them, it's surprising just how many 
might not live up to expectations. There's quite a chasm between 
what you might see of a person on screen and what the situation is 
in real life. And, of course, so there should be. But we're all 
human, and tend to form impressions of others from afar - even 
when we should know they are acting a part written in a script. 


I suppose it's like meeting members of Britain's Royal Family, 
which I once did as a journalist; later, in the screen trade I attended 
some premieres, first nights and receptions where the odd royal 
couple might turn up, offering the opportunity of observing them 
from close quarters. Eventually, you start to wonder what all the 
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fuss was about. We're all homo sapiens, have our good and bad 
days, can sometimes be unpleasant, at other times sympathetic and 
generous. We can all sometimes have a touch of bad breath, 
flatulence, a runny nose and having to run to the loo. Differences 
are mostly keyed to where we might have been born, what we have 
made of our lives, or whether fate has dealt a hand.of good fortune 
or just bloody bad luck! And at the bottom line, no matter who or 
what we are supposed to be, we'll all end up in the same state: 
Whether it's lying in State or having a state subsidised farewell. 


However, the principal difference between meeting movie stars 
and royals is that in the flesh those who live in palaces look as they 
are supposed to. Actors are different, especially the femmes. While 
males usually look much the same on and off the screen, the gals 
can often be quite different; sometimes to the extent of being 
unrecognisable. 


I don't mean this unkindly, for we all know just how any girl can 
be transformed for her wedding day. Therefore, imagine the 
transformations that can be wreaked via makeup artists, hair 
pieces, designer gear, lighting effects, camera angles, shooting 
through gauze filters, soft focus, stand-ins for legs, boobs and 
derrieres, to nominate some of the weapons in the arsenal of 
looking the part. 


Bill Holden fell into the category of looking much the same as he 
did in such films as The Magnificent Seven, Bridge on the River 
Kwai, The World of Suzie Wong, and so on, albeit somewhat older. 
He was the clean cut, guy next door, a slightly boyish-looking 
charmer. He was a man's man, liked by men, adored by women. 


From conversations with Bill I formed the impression that he was 
not the type to forget any debts, and not necessarily those of the 
monetary kind. He always remained grateful and loyal to those 
who had helped him in the tough, earlier years of his career. And 
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he was never reluctant to acknowledge such support and made no 
secret of his gratitude. 


One such special person in his life was Barbara Stanwyck. He 
never forgot her kindness and professional help, qualities that 
could be rare in a business in which scrambling over the heads of 
others in the quest to be noticed, land that special part, is all part of 
the game; or it usually is. 


On the other side of the equation, Barbara Stanwyck always held 
Bill Holden in special regard in the years that followed, taking a 
genuine interest and pride in his successes. I suppose what you 
might call their unique relationship of mutual professional 
admiration and affection commenced when Bill scored, against the 
odds, the lead part in Columbia's Golden Boy in 1939. It was a part 
for which he had not even been considered. Having played a few 
bit parts in films now largely forgotten, he was a rank outsider 
when casting of the film, based on the stage hit by playwright 
Clifford Odets, was under way. 


The actor John Garfield, who ended up playing the lead part of Joe 
Bonaparte on stage, was widely tipped for the much sought-after 
screen role. The highly regarded Frank Capra looked like being the 
director. However, as often happens, not everything was to go 
according to the forecast scenario. A power conflict of sorts was 
developing. 


Despite Frank Capra's strong push to direct Golden Boy, hovering 
in the wings was Rouben Mamoulian, an accomplished stage 
director. For a while it seemed touch and go, with Mamoulian 
finally landing the job. 


One of the writers, Dan Taradash, was caught up in the power play 
behind the scenes. He later filled me in on some of its aspects. 
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For example, Taradash and co-writer Lewis Meltzer were shaping 
‘the script for an Italian American Joe Bonaparte which would 
seem to have been visually and dynamically right on the button for 
the likes of John Garfield, with his mobile features, shock of black 
hair and dark eyes. Then came another development. 


Garfield became unavailable because of other commitments with 
another studio. A new Joe Bonaparte had to be found. Dan told me 
that heading the studio’s short list had been Tyrone Power and 
Alan Ladd. Then straight out of left field appeared William 
Holden. Almost, but not quite, a case of William who. . .? 


It had been a long shot. Mamoulian was doing some screen tests at 
Paramount where Bill was under-contract, and was impressed by 
what he saw. The young Holden was taking part in a test for 
another player when the director noticed him. It occurred to 
Mamoulian that this could be the end of the search for a Garfield 
replacement. It was even more remarkable when it's noted that Bill 
was fair, blue-eyed, and did not fit the image of an Italian-looking 
character. In any event, he landed the part. But the real drama was 
yet to come. 


When Golden Boy started to roll the principal cast consisted of 
Barbara Stanwyck (Lorna Moon), William Holden (Joe 
Bonaparte), Adolphe Menjou (Tom Moody), Joseph Calleia (Eddie 
Fuseli) and Sam Levene (Siggie). It was not long before Bill 
Holden was in trouble. 


Convinced he was out of his depth, he started to flounder and 
became a near nervous wreck. Some days he simply could not 
bring himself to turn up. Studio boss Harry Cohn, who had bought 
out half of Holden's modest contract from Paramount, was furious. 
Bill was ready for the chop. 


Then in stepped Barbara Stanwyck. She confronted Cohn, 
defended Bill, and pleaded that he be given more time. Stanwyck 
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then coached him, encouraged him, and provided the emotional 

support and optimism that was so sorely needed at the time. It was 
because of her faith and determination that Bill started to claw his. 
way into the role. He went on to deliver a memorable performance. 

The spécial collaboration between Holden and Stanwyck resulted 
in a closeness and affection, which was reflected in their respective 
roles on screen. Today it would be called chemistry. Whatever it 
might be named, it was the sort of magic that worked. 


Despite their closeness and the fruits of their collaboration in 
Golden Boy, they were to be together in only one more film. It was 
the successful Executive Suite in 1954. 


Golden Boy received one Academy Award nomination for Victor 
Young's music score. The film's graphic fight scene shot in the 
ring of Madison Square is today considered a cinematic milestone. 
In looking back, both director Mamoulian .and Barbara Stanwyck 
must have recognised the on camera magnetism with which Bill 
Holden was blessed. Many actors have it, to a greater or lesser 
degree. Holden had more than his share, and in the movie biz, it's 
that what counts. 


I was in a position to witness Bill's love affair with the camera - or 
maybe that should be the other way around - when we spent some 
time together in Sydney. 


He was in his early 60s and was in Australia primarily on private 
business. In those days he was a resident of Switzerland, a refugee 
from American taxes. He was an active traveller-and had business 
interests in south east Asia. He had developed an interest in 
wildlife preservation, and to this end he established his own game 
sanctuary in Kenya and spent much time in raising funds for the 
care and protection of animals. 


At the time I was involved in some film connections that could 
have been helped by publicising Bill's visit and persuaded him to 
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give a press conference, including an interview and photo call: with 
the country's largest circulation magazine, Women's Weekly. 


The meeting with the media was set for 9.30 a.m. one morning at 
Sydney's Wentworth Hotel, where Bill was staying. The night 
before he went out to dinner with some associates, and I gathered 
he visited a number of venues that would have constituted a night 
out in Sydney town. It was no secret that he enjoyed a drink and it 
had been a very long night. 


When he opened the door of his suite that morning he looked 
every day of his three score years on the planet and my heart sank. 
Getting set up in a room downstairs was the cameraman from 
Women's Weekly, The Sydney Morning Herald reporter and a 
couple of others whom I now cannot recall. Puffy eyes and a grey, 
lined face were not exactly what I had in mind. We had a date and 
there was no calling it off. 


While the lighting was sorted out Bill just stood there, dressed in a 
suit and tie, looking anything but the handsome, slightly tousled- 
haired heartthrob of the screen. The magazine's female journalist, 
notebook in hand didn't look exactly smitten, as did the reporters 
from the newspapers. 


The camera operator then announced everything was set. Bill was 
herded into position, stepping into the merciless glare of the lights. 
Then it happened. 


Bill smiled. His blue eyes lit up. They twinkled in the light. He 
seemed to glow in the glare as he returned the gaze of the lens. The 
years dropped away. Here was the star we'd been expecting. 


For the first time I had an experience of the closest encounter ever 


with what they call chemistry, star quality, presence, magnetism, 
an affair with the camera - all rolled into one. 
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Having been much taken by Africa, where so much of his time and 
energies were devoted to his interest in looking after animals, Bill 
Holden was also attracted to Australia. He saw it as a place with 
similar landscapes and a diversity of interesting wildlife. 


He mentioned to me that he would be interested in perhaps making 
a film in Australia one day. He was aware that there was a 
quickening in the pulse of the local industry. However, not 
wishing to sound too negative, I refrained from telling him that 
much of what was happening locally was presently driven by a 
nationalistic current that signaled opposition to casting American 
actors in feature roles. This was to gradually change later in the 
70s, when the penny dropped that films, like books and music, 
should be international. Especially if one wanted to be a player in 
the world's English language market. 


After all and in looking back, Australians today take much pride in 
seeing local actors in key roles in American productions, often 
directed, and even photographed, by Aussies who have made it. 
Films were about story telling, communicating and exploring the 
human dimension. These are inevitably two-way streets. 


When the local industry turned to some joint ventures in the late 
70s, Bill Holden had his wish. He played the featured role in the 
US-Australian co-production of The Earthling, with child actor 
Ricky Schroder. 


Written by American Larry Cotler, the film was about survival in 
the Australian bush, so at least Bill had a taste of the countryside. 
Aside from Holden and Schroder, the rest of the cast and crew 
were Australians. 


The Earthling was funded from private sources by its Australian- 


American producers, most of it coming from pre-sales. It was 
directed by English filmmaker Peter Collinson. 
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Another joint venture of the time involving a similar structure of 
American-Australian interests was Blue Lagoon with Brooke 
Shields and Leo McKern. Shot in Fiji, it was a remake of an earlier 
film with the same title, telling the story of two children marooned 
on a remote tropical island following a shipwreck in the late 19th 
century. 


After Bill's Sydney visit I was not to see him again. Our paths 
almost crossed a few times when he and partner Stephanie Powers 
would pass through Singapore where I had set up shop for a 
period. They would rent a car for the 200 miles drive north through 
Malaysia to Penang, an island that I liked to visit for a break when 
work permitted. I never seemed to be in town when Bill would 
stay overnight at Singapore's Goodwood Park hotel, not as ritzy as 
the Shangrilah, but one that suited his needs. 


Bill Holden received an Academy Award for his portrayal of an 
American POW in Stalag 17 in 1953. He told Barbara Stanwyck 
he had always wanted her to receive one of those golden statuettes. 
In 1981 he bled to death after falling and hitting his head when 
alone in his Los Angeles apartment. The next year Barbara 
Stanwyck was presented with her honorary Oscar. She told the 
audience of her peers: "A few years ago I stood on this stage with 
William Holden as a presenter. I loved him very much and I miss 
him. 

"He always wished that I would get an Oscar. And so tonight, my 
golden boy, you got your wish." 


ee 
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PHANTOM MOVIES 
OR 
HAVING A SCREEN CAREER WITHOUT THE FILM 


‘_.. it took 13 years before anyone would even look at Ghandi!’ 
Richard Attenborough 


It's possible to get into the film business without necessarily 
having a film, and sometimes, not even having a script. Some have 
set themselves up as producers in title on this fragile basis. 


Those who know the ropes along with the tricks may even get 
paid, travel and live reasonably well without actually producing a 
movie. This situation is possibly the one exception to the rule 
about things that sound too good to be true, usually are! 


At another level, actors, writers, directors and others engaged in 
production can sustain professional credibility with films that do 
not exist. Sound crazy? It sure does. However the key to all this 
lies in that which I'll call Phantom and Maybe film projects. 
Although this happens to be the names I have bestowed upon 
them, there are many people in the business only too aware of 
what I'm on about. 


Therefore, for those who might not be privy to some nuances of 
the screen business, which lie in the shadows, let's try and put a 
spotlight on things. 
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On a warm Californian day, Armand Cardea, my old friend of 
Paramount days and I were having lunch at a restaurant called 
Yellow Fingers - and no, there were none of those appendages on 
the menu. Although just beyond the western outskirts of Beverly 
Hills, the eatery was close enough to pick some film biz patronage. 
Seated at the next table was what I'll call a producer character, 
meaning maybe he was, or maybe he wasn't, yet, and a couple of 
guys who were clearly actors. 


The producer character told his thespian audience: "Do you know 
that in World War II the most highly decorated unit was an all 
black machine gun company?" The actors expressed surprise, 
made hey now that's really something type responses to this 
revelation. Encouraged, the producer warmed to his topic. 


"Can you imagine just what a movie this could make? The action, 
hardships and probably the discrimination those black GIs had to 
endure?" More murmurs of appropriate responses. Poor bastards! 
It must have been tough on those guys. But they came through it 
all! 


And so the might-be film project was verbally developed at the 
next table while we had lunch, occasionally tuning in to the 
scenario during momentary pauses in our own conversation. 


When the producer picked up the tab and the trio made for the 
front desk, Armand watched their departure. He turned back to me 
with a bemused sort of smile. "You know by the end of the week 
chances are a film about a decorated all black Army company will 
be doing the rounds of this town." My friend who had been in the 
business much longer than me was right on the money. What 
Armand was on about goes something like this: 


The worst thing that can happen in the screen trade is to be out of 
work, awaiting a film project to turn up, and a job in same. Your 
particular area of expertise makes little difference, though it's 
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probably worse if you're an actor. Once the word gets about that 
you've been on the beach for a considerable period, people, 
including colleagues can begin to give out with those Poor ole 
Marvin sort of looks. Gradually, as the period of unemployment 
stretches, your company is not sought with the same enthusiasm as 
when you were gainfully employed. And chances are you are not 
considered a contact of potential usefulness as previously. 


A friend, who was actually the president of an American major 
studio, until he approved a mega budget film that did not work and 
chalked up a crippling loss:- told me that even close colleagues 
and friends became unavailable to take his calls. He said, "In the 
end I'd tell their secretaries to say I just want a game of tennis. I'm 
not going to ask for a job." As it turned out, it was his last position 
with a major studio. His name was Nortbert Auerbach and the film 
was Heavensgate. He became an independent producers’ 
representative, 


The Defence System, which has been developed to shield careers 
and reputations through the fallout of being unemployed, has been 
the Phantom Film: A project, which probably exists in our minds, 
or one based on a rumour or scuttlebutt doing the rounds. That all 
black machine gun company is a prime example of this. 


However, sometimes, if enough screen people looking for their 
next film, latch on to such a phantom, then it can come to pass. I 
guess it's a case of art imitating life! 


Imagine a party of screen types. In such a business there will 
always be a quota of those euphemistically ‘between jobs.’ Just 
about every conversation eventually will include the line: And 
what are you doing these days? 


Number one rule: Never say that you're doing nothing. 


Number two rule: Trot out the Phantom Film. 
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First, an actor might say something like: "I'm considering a role in 
that film about the highly decorated all black machine gun unit. It 
looks interesting.” 


A non-actor, say a location scout, might say: "That new all-black 
Army project is set in Europe in World War IL. I'm considering 
that there are some areas of New England that would enable the 
main unit to shoot Stateside.” 


And a technical consultant: "I'm talking with Washington about 
World War If uniforms and equipment. Rank badges and insignia 
will all have to be kosher for a machine gun unit of thirty years 
ago.” 


Even a director might suggest: "I've been holding back on some 
projects. Can't afford to be type cast. That's why the all-black 
machine gun company looks like offering a different sort of 
challenge." Get the Idea? 


And if, by chance, that all black machine gun film should get off 
the ground, those who previously had claimed an involvement can 
employ the line: 


"In the end I decided to pass. It just wasn't my thing, you know. 
And just between you and me, I felt the script just didn't quite 
deliver. Although I wish them every success, with it." 


There are variations of the Pharitom Film. There can be a synopsis, 
treatment or even a draft of a script, to which careers can be. 
attached. And when we're looking at something that might be on 
paper, even a few pages, we enter the area of the Maybe Film. 


The value, if one can employ this term, of a Maybe is that it 


automatically transcends that which is purely an idea, albeit a few 
pieces of paper, typed or in glorious ballpoint. What provides 
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legitimacy to the long shot Maybe is that, technically, every film, 
to a greater or lesser degree, starts life as a Maybe. 


Given the modest substance of the Maybe, which in turn is 
commensurate to what might be on paper, it provides something to 
get one's career teeth into. And along the way, like flies to a honey 
pot, it will draw unto itself a whole passing parade of people. 


Since nobody welcomes the status of unemployment, especially in 
the movies, as given earlier, it is possible to pick up paper 
commitments of actors, stunt people, directors, casting agents, 
production’ managers, art directors, location scouts, cinema- 
photographers and so on. Usually these on-paper commitments 
will not go much farther than saying the project was found to be 
interesting, and should it proceed, given the person's other 
commitments, then it could well be a film in which they become 
involved. 


Thus the stage is set. The ‘owner’ of the Maybe film has in writing, 
a list of interested talent to which he can refer. On the other hand, 
the talented ones now have a film project to which they can claim 
association. Like benign sharks, feeding off each other. 


Nobody in their right mind, irrespective of the business, wants to 
be saddled with a non sequitur. And while in movies the desire for 
a successful outcome involves establishing a money stream and 
drawing a thousand fragile strands together before things look like 
getting up and running, the period involved can, and usually does, 
run into years. Often the process is mounted on a piecemeal basis, 
with a first injection of funding for development, which means 
securing rights and paying a writer to do a treatment, or a script, 
depending upon how much money's available. 

While established producers often have an entree to studios, banks 
and other sources of private funding, for many it can be a case of 
approaching film funding bodies, usually the government- 
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sponsored film offices and commissions in countries such as the 
United States, Britain, Australia, Canada and New Zealand. 


If all sources are exhausted with still no coin, which is often the 
case with the overtly Maybes, or genuine long shots, producers 
will coax and cajole writers to work for gratis, promising payment 
at a later date when cash starts to flow, along with a piece of the 
action of the (hopefully) finished product. This all represents quite 
a leap of faith, as the odds of getting a film up are literally hun- 
dreds to one against. 


Some years ago, when I had an association with the now defunct 
Philippines International Film Festival, I met the British producer 
and former actor Richard Attenborough, whose Ghandi was the 
featured attraction at the event. During our conversation I 
mentioned that I had been involved with a project for nearly ten 
years, with near-success at times, and with things falling apart 
shortly thereafter. Attenborough smiled knowingly. "Tonight 
they're all here to view Ghandi," he began, "but despite my track 
record in the business, it took me 13 years before anyone wanted 
to even look at it." And by even look he meant prepared to put up a 
single dollar. 


If Richard Attenborough had given up in say, year twelve of his 
endeavours, then I suppose Ghandi might have fallen into the 
category of another Maybe film! Even so, in a strange sort of way 
the project would have provided some positive experiences in the 
lives of those who would have been involved at various stages 
through the years, including being able to claim they were working 
on Dicky Attenborough's latest project. 


Not all would-be filmmakers are prepared to, against the odds, 
devote a good slice of their lives going without, mortgaging their 
homes, and spending personal savings in trying to get a film off 
the ground. In every business we find the predators, with an 
agenda of their own. For those who know how to work the system, 
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given the momentum of some luck along the way, life can be quite 
nice thank you! They will be able to live the lifestyle, get invited 
to the right parties, mix with filmdom's luminaries, get themselves 
publicity and travel to international festivals and markets. 
Sometimes these folk might have had past successes to their credit 
but have fallen upon barren times. Others simply crash their way 
onto the scene. 


These characters travel the established road, at least to get started. 
Get hold of a script, have it budgeted, which means ‘promises 
promises’ to a writer and a line producer, then off to do the rounds 
of possible sources of startup funding. Once you get the first 
injection of money, for say market research and development, it's 
easier to go back and seek a further cash flow, for you have forged 
some sort of relationship with the money source. Consider a 
couple of real life examples, though without names for reasons of 
litigation: 


When I returned to Australia in the mid-seventies to assume the 
post of the Australian Film Commission's director of marketing, 
each Monday morning would be spent attending board of 
management meetings. At times the dirty washing of the 
Commission's earlier involvements of disaster in film development 
projects would come to light. One concerned a large investment of 
taxpayers’ funds in what was supposed to result in a film about 
Cuba. 


A group of would-be film makers approached the Federal funding 
body to finance the project which involved the principals and their 
film unit going to Cuba to set up pre-production and come up with 
sufficient footage so progress could be evaluated. 


The group was away in Cuba, allegedly working with Fidel Castro 
himself, for many weeks. The funds involved ran towards at least a 
million dollars in today's money. Eventually when the money had 
been exhausted, the group of budding Cecil B. De Milles returned 
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home. The Commission asked for a report on how the film was 
progressing and to this end wanted to view some footage. 


Despite a number of requests for an accounting of what had taken 
place in Cuba, nothing was ever forthcoming. There was no film, 
no report and the film makers were understood to be in a fiscal 
situation that made any further attempts to retrieve something from 
the disaster pointless - or at least, that's how the production branch 
presented it to management. The whole thing was written off. and 
buried within category of investments in general. 


Next, there were two producers who at separate times each applied 
for what would be today more than half a million a piece. Each 
presented a list of Maybe film titles, but that's all they were. There 
were no detailed treatments, nor any scripts. The money was to 
enable them to maintain their own offices, pay writers a retainer to 
be available if their work was required, finance an office assistant, 
pay the producers a living allowance and to fund their marketing 
assessment forays to the likes of the Cannes Festival, MIFED in 
Milan and the American Film Market. 


About two years after these grants were paid out, I was not aware 
that any of the films on their respective lists had been natured to 
any stage of viable development. In the meantime the two 
recipients of this largess continued to be prominent in the film 
landscape and regulars on the international scene. 


I suppose the question that must be addressed given the above, 
would be why were such sums paid out on what would appear to 
be pretty fragile proposals that lacked substance if the criteria of 
regular investment were to apply? Each of the producers had made 
films in the past, some were okay, though most were forgettable, 
so they had established credentials. 


The rationale went like this: In film production, just as in any other 
business, it should have been important to look into the future. 
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This meant exploring the possibility of developing films to be 
made at some point in the years yet to come. And if marketing 
evaluations might strike some of the ideas, or even most of them, 
from the producers’ lists, then at least the feedback might indicate 
what films not to make. 


Of course it was crap, and most privy to what was going on 
realised this. Like fashion, it's impossible to predict tastes and 
directions in a business driven by creativity, nor should they. Each 
concept ought to be evaluated at a given time on its own merits. 
And these include the subject, how it's to be written, which 
director will make the most of its potential, possible casting, the 
marketing potential in relation to a proposed budget and so on. 
Running around the world with a list of titles and not much more is 
not the way to travel. Still, for some it must be nice work if you 
can get it! 


Lest there might be some lingering incredulity that writers and line 
producers, the latter do the hard yards on the ‘coal face’.of movie 
making.- can be talked into working for nothing on the basis of 
promises that they might be paid in the future, be assured this is 
not an uncommon phenomenon. However, as times get harder and 
more think twice about for perhaps working up to a year or more 
for free, the practice is now going the way of the Dinosaurs. And 
not before time! 


I'll put my hand up. I've worked for gratis just as some colleagues 
have. Usually if we're not just a trusting lot, we get excited about a 
concept, start to believe in it, and want to become a part of it. 


I was once asked to develop and write an original screenplay for a 
production group, to whom I was introduced by an English 
producer friend, who was also to be involved in the project. It was 
to be a love story, set in Asia. Here was the crunch. It had to be 
made for one million US dollars! 
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Although this was the 1980s, when the astronomical budgets of 
today in which big stars walk away with up to thirty million bucks 
along with a piece of the action were yet to dawn, one million then 
was still peanuts. 


In order that the film could be made for such a modest sum it had 
to be written in such a way as to make this possible. Had I not had 
a few clues about production and some tricks in getting things that 
look impressive up on the screen at bargain basement rates, it 
could not have been possible. Of course principal casting, keyed 
largely to ‘television’ faces with commensurate remunerations or 
often points were also part of the overall mix. 


Six weeks later I delivered the script in what I needed to be in 
‘shooting’ condition. No room for treatments, first and second draft 
screenplays in this equation. Everything had to work virtually the 
first time around. 


The script was approved and I was to be paid when the film went 
into pre-production. Since the money also had been approved for 
the budget, things. looked okay, but an upfront would have been 
nice. 


I had written the piece to be set in the Philippines, a country I 
knew well, and could nominate the locations out of my head as I 
wrote. I also knew we could find the technicians right for the job 
in Manila. 


The cameras were almost set to roll when disaster struck. 
Something called People Power erupted on the streets as the 
populace decided to throw out the country's then president, 
Ferdinand Marcos and his First Lady, Imelda, patron saint to the 
world's shoe makers. Because Imelda was movie struck, I knew 
her, and had'met her husband a few times when we attended dinner 
at the palace and at film festival events. 
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The Marcoses were obliged to depart their country in 
circumstances reminiscent of the Americans quitting Vietnam, 
with choppers clattering into the air from the rooftops while armed 
guards held the mobs at bay. 


With those choppers went our movie. I was never paid a cent. 
However, I still own the script, entitled When Love Must Wait. So 
if anyone out there might need a Maybe movie. . .? 


RR 
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JAWS OF DESTINY 
A memorable day in London Town 


‘They might be dropping Spielberg.’ 
Howard Rochlin 


When Steven Spielberg paid off the black London cab outside a 
Victorian mansion at 139 Piccadilly on a sunny morning in 1974 
his career as a director had reached an important milestone. He 
was engaged on the most ambitious project of his relatively brief 
time in the motion picture industry. It was the kind of film that 
would establish his star in the firmament of Hollywood; the 
industry would be his oyster. Not that there was any doubt over his 
talent as a filmmaker. But there was a problem. 


In the midst of this important, big budget production, Spielberg 
suddenly found himself separated from his cast and crew in sunny 
California. He was about to have a confrontation that he could not 
have relished. To put it bluntly, the fate of the film was now in the 
balance, and on the face of it, through no fault of his own. 


What must have been going through Spielberg's mind as he 
mounted the steps of Hamilton House, a few hundred, yards from 
Hyde Park comer on one side, the Hard Rock cafe four doors away 
on the other, we'll never know. However, it would be a safe bet to 
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assume his frustration at being summonsed to London when his 
current charge, Jaws, was under a cloud back in California. 


Based on the best-seller by Peter Benchley, the picture was in 
trouble. Two robotic replica sharks were taking a jaws-like bite 
from the budget. Despite money having been poured down their 
throats, the big fish were not behaving as programmed. They were 
floundering, plagued by the need for design changes, alterations 
and ongoing fine-tuning. Aside from the cost, time was also being 
lost, putting the picture's schedule under strain. There was only so 
much a director, even as gifted as Spielberg, could shoot around 
such a stubborn blockage, picking up other shots while the 
problems were sorted out by technicians. 


It was a Situation that every filmmaker dreaded, creating looming 
collateral effects down the line as the clock ticked away. The 
budget for Jaws, reportedly put at around $12 million, a hefty sum 
for its day, had been half spent, with key scenes and the long haul 
of post-production yet to come. The principals were 
understandably getting nervous, and these, along with producers 
Richard Zanuck and David Brown, included Universal studios. It 
was time for a summit-style meeting to sort things out. 


Zanuck and Brown, who had produced Steven Spielberg's last 
film, Sugarland Express, with Goldie Hawn and Ben Johnson, 
would have been firmly in his corner. Not only had Spielberg 
directed the picture, he had also written the story in conjunction 
with Matthew Robbins. 


The two producers had been admirers of Spielberg's work ever 
since he had done Duel. But for good reason, nobody wanted to 
see the production in need of completion guarantee insurance, or 
worse, be somehow downgraded in terms of production values. 


Spielberg had already chalked up an impressive c v ‘storyline.’ He 
had won a prize for a short film at the tender age of 13. When he 
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was 16 he produced a feature film, Firelight, said to later provide 
the basis for Close Encounters. 


His professional career was triggered by a visit to Universal 
Studios as a member of a group of sightseers. The movie-struck 
Spielberg must have believed he had found heaven on earth as 
toured around the lot and sound stages. Those at Universal 
variously told me, that after his tour visit, Spielberg would hang 
around the studio, buttonholing people, seeking some chores and 
offering to help. He had received some work experience during a 
vacation from his studies at California State University, which led 
to his being noticed; a biography states he set up a clandestine 
office in some vacant space discovered in a quiet corner of the 
studio, became a familiar figure around the place, and eventually 
secured an assignment. Whichever is the correct version, he cer- 
tainly was noticed. 


When Spielberg was making a short movie with a budget of less 
than $17,000, he was signed to a long-term contract as a director 
with Universal's television division. He was the youngest director 
ever to be so engaged by a major studio. The short film, Amblin, 
won a number of film festival awards that must have reinforced the 
confidence of some decision makers at Universal. 


The next few years saw Spielberg involved in directing various 
television shows. Then he was chosen to direct, Duel, a suspense 
telefilm that knocked the socks off everyone who viewed it. 
Although intended as a low budget film for television, Duel was 
deemed good enough to hold its own on the big screen of theatres. 
It played worldwide, received critical acclaim, audiences loved it; 
it jangled to the joyous sound of cash registers everywhere it 
screened. It cost peanuts to make yet earned millions for the 
studio. Spielberg became flavour of the year! 


Duel, as did Sugarland Express, utilised an automobile to provide 
the film's visual momentum, as it portrayed the day of a travelling 
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salesman develop into an episode of terror with the appearance of 
a seemingly homicidal truck driver on the lonely desert highway. 
The entire film was an exercise in growing suspense, which was to 
reach fever pitch. 


Sugarland Express traced a pair of fugitives on a road odyssey, 
which took them on a trans American car chase, hotly pursued by 
the law. As they evaded capture, crossing various state lines, 
where more law enforcement officers joined in the pursuit, their 
Bonnie and Clyde-like fascination with the public was further 
cranked up by national television exposure. Reporters breathlessly 
beamed back the latest status of the wanted couple to an audience 
who seemingly couldn't get enough. 


It was the public and media obsession, which Spielberg picked up 
on, producing some shrewd observations on the quirks and 
contradictions of middle America. It revealed him as a masterful 
creator of situations and story telling. 


Both Duel and Sugarland helped establish the ‘road movie' genre, 
employing a style that would be emulated by filmmakers up to the 
present. For example, Thelma and Louise contained many echoes 
of Sugarland Express. Each film in its own way established new 
benchmarks. 


Now it was Jaws and the crisis meeting in London. On the face of 
it the producers and the studio had few options to choose from. It 
would be a case of which one it might be. 


Let's have a look at the more obvious of those options: 
Firstly, they could have simply pulled the plug on the project. This 
would have been not only a last resort sort of decision; it would 


have been also unlikely given the circumstances. There was a lot 
riding on the film, and aside from the money, the stage it had 
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already reached had created a locomotive, which would be hard to 
derail. 


Next, they could have replaced the director along with some 
people in production management, again a perilous course. After 
all, Spielberg had not designed the sharks, and his management 
team would have been equally ignorant of the technology involved 
and of any inherent problems. They would have been obliged to be 
guided by, and accept the assurances of technicians and engineers. 
They could have downgraded the production values for that which 
was to be shot, to build in some ‘fat' against future over-runs in the 
budget, retaining the production principals, but under closer 
supervision. 


The last course seemed to make more sense. Make no changes, but 
do some table thumping, demanding that all problems were to be 
sorted out pronto, and for the director to assume responsibility that 
this would be done along with a pledge that from then on the film's 
schedule would stay on track until the final call of ‘Cut’. 


There most probably could have been variations of the foregoing, 
even something more out of left field, depending upon the 
dynamics of the situation which were not readily apparent to 
outsiders. 


In any event, the final decision and its ingredients would hinge on 
the outcome of the meeting about to take place behind closed 
doors in a top floor reception room of Hamilton House. But why'a 
summit meeting to discuss the fate of a major Hollywood 
production in faraway London? 


The answer was in large measure to do with the possible marketing 
impacts various changes could wreak upon the film's global 
markets, especially as distribution and exhibition deals and other 
promotional arrangements had been put in train, keyed to what the 
film promised to deliver. Whatever production changes might be 
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introduced would need to be carried out with possible con- 
sequences in clear focus. 


At this time Universal's offshore distribution, exhibition and 
marketing interests, along with those of Paramount's, was the 
responsibility of Cinema International Corporation (CIC), jointly 
owned by Universal and Paramount. This arrangement enabled the 
merging of the studios’ respective offices worldwide, thus 
removing operational and staff duplication with considerable 
savings for both. 


While the registered office headquarters of CIC was in 
Amsterdam, for tax benefits, contractual convenience and global 
accounting, in real terms it was run out of London, seen to be a 
commercially better location. This, in part, was the reason behind 
the damage control meeting in the West End. 


There was an historical touch to the venue and had Spielberg been 
conscious of this, it no doubt would have added to the drama and 
significance of the occasion. Hamilton House was the former 
residence of Lady Emma Hamilton, albeit now the offices of CIC's 
international executives. The worn steps which Spielberg mounted 
to distance himself from the blurring traffic of Piccadilly were 
those often trodden by Britain's revered naval hero, Lord Horatio 
Nelson, lover of the Lady in residence 170 odd years earlier. 


However, there was nothing particularly romantic nor heroic about 
the arrival of the present visitor to the mansion, whose only hint of 
what went on inside its impressive doors, was a discreet brass 
plaque bearing the company's name. As Spielberg entered the 
building a line of customers was already forming outside the Hard 
Rock, a regular feature of the pavement between the cafe and 
Hamilton House. 


At this time I worked for CIC with Howard Rochlin in supervising 
all activities and representing the interests of Paramount and 
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Universal in about a third of the world. Rochlin was a handsome 
ex US Navy man whose bailiwick took in such territories as J apan, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, The Philippines, Malaysia and the rest of 
south east Asia. Our beat also included Australia and New 
Zealand. In my ‘spare’ time I was also responsible for the 
worldwide distribution to the 16 mm market, then a worthwhile 
operation in the days before video cassettes and DVDs took hold. 
Our respective tasks involved long hours, constant travel and much 
work on the 'coalface' in servicing the sprawling empire. 


For those who knew Rochlin, his matinee idol's looks, greying 
temples, tailored suits and Italian silk ties were but a veneer for a 
tough, streetwise film executive, who put the fear of God into most 
of his territorial managers. What he lacked in finesse and 
sophisticated small talk, he made up for with a methodical and 
relentless approach to the seemingly never-ending daily challenges 
and politics of wheeling and dealing in what had to look like an 
even-handed fashion for two competing Hollywood majors. 


Rochlin treated the co-chairmen of CIC, one for Paramount, 
another for Universal, with restrained deference, his fellow 
executives who looked after the rest of the global markets with a 
mix of cordiality and sometimes a wariness that bordered on 
suspicion; all others were viewed with a short-fused tolerance. The 
only one he truly feared was his wife, a Hungarian blonde cast 
much in the Zsa Zsa Gabor mould, including the fractured English 
and the accent, a role she played to the hilt. 


I suspected that Howard would sometimes take out his domestic 
frustrations on some of the unfortunates in the field, whom he 
would phone and fax, quizzing them on each and every issue, big, 
small, including the minutia. To those few whom he respected he 
could be quite reasonable to deal with, and while I learned to look 
for his agenda on issues, we had a reasonably harmonious 
relationship. 
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Although I had heard some in-house scuttlebutt about Jaws, there 
was nothing to suggest anything really serious. The first inkling I 
had that Steven Spielberg was in town and about to pay us a visit 
was when Howard mentioned it conversationally in his office. The 
office was Lady Hamilton's former boudoir, with my smaller, 
adjoining workplace reputedly her maid's chamber. Both rooms 
still contained period pieces, antiques with old prints adorning the 
walls. Since much of the mansion was as in the 18th century, it 
was a bizarre setting for an outpost of Hollywood. 


Howard was the one who alerted me of what was going on. "They 
might be dropping Spielberg," he said. The problem, he explained, 
was those ‘big fish.' I was aghast at this news and my reaction must 
have shown it. "So, you don't think another director would be a 
good idea?" he asked, with the ghost of a smile. 

"I think that would be a disaster for the film, and its image," I 
replied. 

Howard feigned surprise. "Why feel so strongly about it? I hear 
that it's well over budget already. No one's indispensable, someone 
else could be found," Howard added. I knew he wanted me to state 
my case. It went like this: 


Jaws had been touted far and wide as the biggest and most exciting 
production to come out of the Universal stable. An air of 
anticipation and expectation had been generated. The word had 
gone out throughout the industry and to the general public as well. 
More importantly, our client exhibitors had been cranked up and 
told to expect top terms for the producers at the box-office. 
Advance publicity stories were now appearing. 


What made the imminent arrival of Jaws so special was that it was 
directed by one of the most brilliant directors to emerge on the 
scene in years, and this, too, had been promoted to the world. To 
drop Spielberg now, to scramble around trying to regain 
momentum and excitement with a replacement would broadcast a 
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message loud and clear the film was in trouble. And in the movie 
business, this was usually the kiss of death. 


The film industry is a notoriously bitchy, though surprisingly 
close-knit and parochial environment. Once even the smallest puff 
of smoke appears on the horizon, the rumour mills portray it as a 
raging forest fire. Before one could utter Let's make that a take the 
word would be nothing but bad news. 


When I finished the pitch, Howard asked quietly, "So, you'd like to 
do something about the situation?" His tone rang a bell in my 
consciousness. I remained silent, so he might elaborate on what he 
had in mind. Howard consulted his watch. Like his wardrobe, it 
bore testimony to his attention to personal appearances. "Spielberg 
should be here about now," he announced, which told me he knew 
more about what was going on than he had let on. "There might be 
time for you to tell the 'coaches' what you've told me." He eyed me 
speculatively, adding, "That's of course, if you think you'd like to." 
The challenge had been skillfully planted. In other words, was I 
just talk, or would I front up to the meeting of heavyweights 
upstairs? The ghostly smile had returned to Howard's face. The 
penny dropped. Howard Rochlin shared my concerns. I had told 
him nothing he did not already know. He had sounded me out 
because of what he might have had in mind. 


Our slice of the global market took in many of the action-drama 
territories where such a film as Jaws would rack up a fortune. 
Outright sales in those markets where we would sell the rights for 
a lump sum as against regular percentage terms - to avoid being 
well and truly ripped off - would be worth millions. The last thing 
Howard wanted to see was for the film to be axed or downgraded 
in some way. However, without knowing just what dynamics and 
politics might be in play between the two studios and the 
summonsing of Spielberg to London, Howard was too shrewd a 
poker player to reveal his hand - not until he knew how the cards 
were stacked. However, if he had a spokesman to put his division's 
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position and attitude without actually becoming directly involved 
himself, he would be distanced from any fallout and not be seen as 
poking his nose into a tense situation where it might not be 
welcomed. 


Although in a sort of trap of my own making, I was committed to 
the idea that some things ought to be put on the table, even if they 
might have stated, the obvious. I was aware that in this highly 
strung business populated with super egos and jealously guarded 
borders when it came to perceptions of power, often that which 
was obvious could be lost in the politics. 


Howard pushed his advantage. "I'll call the coaches. Tell ‘em 
where you come from. Maybe they'll let you address the meeting." 
About ten minutes later Howard appeared in the doorway of my 
office. "They'll see you now, kid." The smile was back. He would 
call me ‘kid' when he was particularly pleased with himself, which 
confirmed my earlier suspicions. 


The rickety and slow little elevator which clanked me upwards in 
Hamilton House, like the screening room down in the basement 
next to the boiler room, was a 20th century innovation to the old 
mansion. A few of the larger reception rooms and bedrooms had 
also been reduced in size by dividing walls, thus creating 
additional office space and linking corridors. It had been done in 
an effort to make the building more utilitarian. Unfortunately, the 
result had been a mish mash, and looking back, I hope it's been 
restored to its former glory following the company's relocation to 
more practical offices in Hammersmith in the 80s, long after I had 
‘departed CIC. 


Steven Spielberg, then a slender and scholarly-looking young man, 
was sitting in'a corner on a period chaise lounge when I entered 
the ante chamber. Evidently he was awaiting his call to join 
whoever might be assembling on the far side of the door across the 
room. We made eye contact, exchanged nods of acknowledgement 
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at each other's presence. He eyed me speculatively, probably 
wondering what role I might have had in the proceedings to come. 
We were about to embark upon some polite conversation, seeing 
that we were the sole occupants of the waiting room, when the 
door across the way opened. The co-chairmen's secretary, Danny, 
appeared, smiled, and beckoned me in. Although I was soon 
preoccupied by how I should best present ‘my thoughts on the 
situation affecting Jaws, I remember rationalising that Danny, who 
I'd known for some time, must have been short for Danielle, 
something totally irrelevant to the mission on hand. I suppose it 
says something about the human condition and the need for mental 
escape when faced by the unknown. Sometimes it can be 
comforting to entertain the frivolous, however momentary. 


A surprise awaited me. I had imagined a large gathering of high- 
powered principals and studio heavies. Instead there were the co- 
chairmen and a couple of other men whom I could not identify. 
There seemed to be no sign at that stage of Zanuck or Brown. 
Then it became apparent that this was a sort of preliminary 
grouping, perhaps working on a positional brief for what was to 
follow. 


Co-chairman Henri (Ricky) Michaud, formerly with Paramount, a 
sophisticated Frenchman in his early 60s, gave me_ his 
characteristic Chinese- inscrutable- smile. The 'coach' representing 
Universal was Arthur Abeles, a stocky, amiable looking American, 
who stared impassively at me through his thick eyeglass lenses, 
which added an owl-like look of wisdom to his demeanor. Abeles' 
benign appearance was, however, deceptive, and those who had 
misread the message had often lived to regret it. 


The others leaned back in their chairs in silence. Ricky Michaud 
wasted no time in getting down to business. Skipping preliminaries 
he simply announced in his accented English to the small group, 
"Alan Wardrope has something he wishes. to say. No, Alan?" This 
of course, meant yes, Alan. 
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Memorable experiences in our lives usually fall into two 
categories: Those we recall with microscopic detail, and those, 
which remain a touch, blurred about the edges, often dreamlike. 
The mechanics of the latter can be well within recall, with some of 
the minutia remaining frustratingly obscure. And that's how that 
day now stands. 


I had decided to angle much of what I would say to the marketing 
implications involved. Dollars and cents usually made sense in 
such a situation. Then having dealt with the money, the many 
reasons why the young man sitting outside the room should be 
retained, much more dangerous ground, not knowing which might 
be the prevailing sentiment. 


It was an elaboration of that which I had expounded earlier to 
Howard Rochlin, but I sensed it lacked some of the spontaneity 
and, for want of a better word, the passion, I had mustered the first 
time around. I soldiered on. I'm not sure now, it's such a long time 
ago, for how long I spoke, but it all seemed to glide by in an open- 
ended time warp. It was almost as if I were up there on the 
chandelier in the centre of the room, looking down, hearing 
myself, a spectator to the proceedings. 


I was heard in silence. No interjections, no calls for elaboration, no 
questions. Damned if I knew if it were a good sign or thumbs 
down. Ricky threw me another of his Chinese smiles and thanked 
me for my attendance. It was all very non-committal. 


Steven Spielberg glanced up at my reappearance, probably 
wondering how much longer he would have to sit on that chaise 
lounge to enter the inner sanctum. I seem to recall smiling and 
wishing him good luck. I do know it was one occasion in my life 
when I wanted to say a lot more, which contrasted with other 
experiences, which on looking back, I should have said a lot less! 

I returned to the little cage of the noisy elevator. I never saw 
Steven Spielberg again. 
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Not long after lunch Howard again appeared at my door. He 
grinned at me over the 'granny' glasses perched on the bridge of his 
aquiline nose. "They're staying with Spielberg; kid." I knew he was 
pleased. So was I. 


Whether or not what I had to say that day had anything to do with 
the final outcome, I'll never know. I somehow doubt it, since I had 
the impression I might have been addressing the already 
converted. But then again, it was obviously a preliminary hearing, 
not the big ball game to follow. 


Perhaps I had been given a hearing because what I had to say was 
in accord with the prevailing mood, signalled to the coaches in 
advance by Howard. In any event, I'm sure I was a bit player in 
this scenario whose performance might have ended upon the 
cutting room floor. 


The important thing was that Jaws delivered the expectations of 
those who believed in the project and the man chosen to direct it. 


Footnote: 

About two years later, when in Singapore, I met up with producers 
Richard Zanuck and David Brown. We sat and drank coffee in their suite 
in the Shangrilah Hotel. As I had spent much time in that part of the 
world I offered any help or advice they might have needed. They 
mentioned that they were putting together Jaws 11. I suggested, tongue- 
in-cheek, they might consider the title, Maw Jaws. We shared a laugh. 
The meeting was more relaxed than that which took place in Hamilton 
House on that London morning, when so much seemed to be in the 
balance. 
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WITHOUT A TRACE 
THE FILM THAT DISAPPEARED 


‘You can imagine my astonishment to 
discover the scene was not there!’ 
Betty Barnard 


One of the most ambitious films of its time to be produced by 
Australians was never released in that country. With impressive 
production values, it should have played to audiences worldwide, 
yet screened in just one country: Japan. 


The film was shown publicly in Australia once only, to a select 
group, which had assisted in the making of the picture. After that 
the $9 million production was to never appear again. Seemingly, it 
had disappeared without a trace. 


In piecing together the strange story of The Highest Honour, very 
little mention of it seems to exist, including: the ubiquitous 
Internet, which however, records its existence, cast and crew, 
though nothing of its fate. Even more curious, despite the film's 
principals having much recorded about their careers, no reference 
of involvement with the film appears to be included in their profes- 
sional profiles; something to be expunged from collective 
memories. 
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Written by Lee Robinson and Japanese Katsua Susaki, the film ran 
143 minutes in the English language version, 144 minutes in its 
Japanese format, titled Minami Jujisei. There were virtually two 
versions of the film, dealt with a touch later. 


The picture featured George Mallaby, Steve Bisley, Michael 
Aitkens, John Howard, Stuart Wilson; internationally recognised 
Atsuo Nakamura headed the Japanese players. It was shot in 1982. 
Screen trade publications, which list films by year and origin, 
appear to have ignored its existence, the exception being the 
Halliwell directory, the film industry's equivalent of Jane's 
Fighting Ships, which misses nothing that floats. Halliwell's ran a 
few paragraphs, concluding: ". . . it failed to fire." 


If the film industry ever had its own version of the Marie Celeste, 
then the bizarre case of The Highest Honour would come pretty 
close. Why was it lost to the world, yet not for Japan? It ‘seemed to 
make no sense, especially as it was to have been a landmark 
Australian international co-production, one of a number of joint 
ventures slated for production from the late 1970s onwards. 


However, just a handful of these co-ventures reached fruition. The 
Highest Honour would have been one of the few exceptions. 


The Australian principals behind the film had a solid track record 
and later did another co-production with Asian partners with some 
success, though more modest in scope than our mystery movie. 
Like Highest Honour, it was a World War II drama set in the 
Pacific theatre. 


The Highest Honour was based on a true story, and so far as I can 
discover, herein largely lies the reason for its never being shown to 
Western audiences. What you might call my encounter with the 
film occurred when its supervising producer, Lee Robinson, 
invited me to join him at a private screening in a returned 
‘servicemen's club in Sydney's eastern suburbs in 1982. Highest 
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Honour had been made with the assistance and co-operation of the 
country's Returned Servicemen's League (RSL), though I doubt 
whether the veterans' organisation had actually invested in the 
production. 


Despite problems, which were to result in the film being withheld 
from the market place, the producers evidently felt obliged to 
screen it to the RSL, a high profile group with its fair share of 
political clout. 


On the night of its solo screening the film was well received by the 
audience of veterans, officials and guests. It had good production 
values, drama, engrossing action sequences with some poignant 
touches. 


If there was any area of concern it seemed to be in the film's 
continuity though I cannot recall seeing anything on screen that 
might have caused it not to be screened publicly again. In fact, at 
the time I had no idea that this was to be its fate. 


Highest Honour told the story of a planned sea-borne raid on 
Japanese occupied Singapore that went disastrously wrong. The 
Australian and British members of the elite Z Special Unit who 
took part in the mission were hunted down and captured. After a 
military trial they were found guilty of sabotage and beheaded. 


The doomed operation as portrayed by the film was actually a 
follow-up to an earlier and highly successful raid on Singapore 
harbour in 1943 when about 40,000 tons of Japanese shipping was 
sunk or damaged. Later reports confirmed that the six members of 
the raiding party had sunk or badly damaged six merchant vessels. 
A tiny vessel, the Krait, an ex-Japanese fish carrier, sailed a crew 
of 11 Australians and four British under the command of Major 
Ivan Lyon of the Gordon Highlanders, from northern Australia 
through the Indonesian archipelago to Singapore's outlying and 
mostly uninhabited islands. 
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On the evening of 26/27 September, three officers and three 
ratings set out in three flimsy rubber and canvas canoes for the 
long paddle to the lights of Singapore glittering in the distance. 


Slipping into the harbour the crews of the tiny craft began 
attaching time delay limpet mines to a number of vessels. On the 
return journey to rendezvous with their mother ship the men in the 
three canoes lingered to watch the devastating outcome of their 
surprise attack. 


Then came the 50 miles paddle south to meet up with Krait on 
October 2, 1943. 


The raiders arrived safely back in Exmouth Gulf, Australia, 17 
days later. All had gone well except for a close call in Lombok 
Straight when a curious Japdnese patrol boat approached them. 
Luck was with them and the Japanese decided not to challenge the 
decrepit-looking Krait. 


The Japanese at first hadn't a clue who had been responsible for 
the raid and believed that Chinese saboteurs led by some 
Europeans were the culprits. They increased their security and 
rounded up suspects, most of whom were tortured and put to death. 
When they learned the truth of what had happened they vowed not 
to let it happen again. 


The daring feat of Major Ivan Lyon and his group later inspired a 
television series. Today the little Krait rests in well-earned 
retirement in a maritime museum. 


The year following the successful attack on Singapore harbour 
Lyon decided to do a repeat performance. Despite opposition to his 
plan - some said, prophetically, it would be suicidal - Ivan Lyon 
pressed ahead and the mission was launched. 
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The modus operandi was to be much the same. A raid by canoes 
launched from a small vessel, which would transport the attackers 
to and from Singapore. 


The Highest Honour traces what happened to the second group. 
They came undone after a confrontation with a Malay patrol boat 
whose suspicions had been aroused by the vessel, which had been 
made look like a typical fishing boat. As it turned out, the film's 
depiction of the encounter sowed the seeds of its demise. But more 
of that later. 


The members of the attacking force split into small parties and 
sought refuge among the tiny islands, which spread, carpet like, 
from Singapore into Indonesian waters. 


They were hunted down, the survivors incarcerated in a prison 
barracks in Singapore. After a period they were put on trial before 
a Japanese military court. 


Much of the film deals with this trial which resulted in the 
prisoners being found guilty, after which they were decapitated 
while kneeling before their freshly-dug graves. 


In looking at what might have gone wrong with Highest Honour 1 
am indebted to conversations with two of the film's principals, and 
another executive who was to have been the supervising producer 
until a spell of ill health put paid to that. 


Because of the impression that a degree of embarrassment and 
most probably profound disappointment surround _ the 
circumstances of the film coming to grief, I should not specify 
individuals and the roles they played at the time other than the trio 
given as follows. 
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They are Lee Robinson, his production manager Betty Barnard and 
British-born producer Geoff Gardner who joined the Australian 
film industry following a distinguished international career. 


Gardner was to have been producer, which would have taken some 
pressure off Lee Robinson, then up to his neck in commitments 
and also involved in developing projects with John McCallum's 
production company with which Robinson was closely associated. 
Gardner, a former Guards officer in the British Army, had also 
been a tank commander and a glider pilot in the famous World 
War II mission dramatised in the film A Bridge Too Far. 


Originally known as Market Garden, the battle of Arnhem 
involved the landing of glider-borne infantry to seize one of three 
targeted bridges behind German lines in Holland. Despite 
intelligence warnings that two panzer divisions had been sent to 
rest up at Amhem, the raid went ahead, with disastrous results. 


Because of his navigational skills, Gardner was able to lead 
survivors on foot back to Allied lines by reading the night stars. 
His reward was to be sent back to Arnhem to rescue more stranded 
infantrymen. 


The Japanese principals in Highest Honour were evidently 
impressed by Gardner's military and production credentials and 
saw him as an asset for a film dealing with World War II. 


Geoff Gardner told me that he was involved in preliminary 
discussions with the Japanese and had the impression they had put 
up a greater slice of the budget than had the Australians. This helps 
to explain why Highest Honour was released in Japan when the 
decision had been taken to withhold it from exhibition elsewhere 
in the world. 


Shot on location in Singapore, the film was in trouble from the 
start. There was an Australian director and a Japanese director. 
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Each directed scenes from individual perspectives and according 
to perceived requirements for their respective audiences. This 
meant that in effect they were making two films shot back-to-back. 
For example, the Australian director would shoot a_ scene, 
inevitably involving a number of takes, and each take not 
necessarily being identical to its predecessor. 


Then the Japanese director would set up the scene for his 
requirements, again with the customary multi takes with a quota of 
variations. Sometimes the scenes varied considerably; there were 
those with merely subtle differences, and there were occasions 
when a scene shot by one or the other would be acceptable to both 
parties. 


The resultant flood of overlapping footage, the challenge of 
keeping track of who did what, and location-caused delays in 
viewing rushes, with exposed stock sent elsewhere for processing, 
must have imposed intolerable difficulties. This situation most 
probably explains why what went wrong occurred. 


It was Betty Barnard who alerted me of the scene which placed the 
film in jeopardy. This was later, and a touch reluctantly, 
acknowledged by Lee Robinson, who declined to elaborate further. 
Lee was always loath to criticise anyone or to be seen as disloyal 
to those with whom he worked. 


When the Malay patrol boat confronted captain Ivan Lyon’s 
-raiding group he gave strict orders for everyone to hold their fire. 
His men were shown crouching on the deck of their vessel, 
concealed by sacks and layers of straw matting. 


From their concealment the group keep the approaching patrol 


boat in their sights. As it draws even closer the tension builds. 
Lyon intones, "Don't fire unless I give the word." 
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As the camera tracks in close-up along the anxious raiders, we see 
some lick their lips, others tighten fingers around triggers, a couple 
wiping the sweat of nervousness from foreheads with the back of a 
hand, faces creasing as jaw bones clench. 


The patrol boat turns into a parallel course with the raiders, its 
occupants studying the craft through binoculars. At this point the 
script called for one of the Australian's nerve to snap. He was to 
open up on the patrol boat with his Owen gun. We are not to see 
who disobeys orders to trigger a firefight with the patrol, just the 
sparking muzzle of his gun firing from the bamboo matting. 


Although badly shot up, the patrol boat is able to escape, raising 
the alarm and alerting the Japanese of the presence of the intruders. 
Unfortunately, the Australian who is responsible for the situation, 
which ultimately led to the capture and death of his comrades, is 
shown on film. We see him half-standing, clear of his camouflage, 
blazing away at the Malay boat. 


Now each of the actors in Highest Honour played a real person 
along with name and rank. By setting up the shot as it appeared, 
blame was thus assigned to a specific individual. I understand it 
supposedly involved one of the young soldiers who was from West 
Australia, although it was never positively established just who 
might have given the game away, if indeed the event took place as 
depicted in the film. However, the damage had been done. The 
mistake was not picked up until much later, when I'm told 
principal photography was completed with cast and crew located 
elsewhere. The ongoing confusion in sorting out Australian and 
Japanese takes of each scene also did not help matters. It was a 
mess. 


Betty Barnard told me of a scene that was never shot. It was to 
have been the most poignant sequence in the film, and in effect 
sum up just what the film was really about. Betty said it went like 
this: 
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The captives are found guilty and the day of their execution 
arrives. During the film the audience gets to know each of the men 
and become familiar with their sparse surroundings and personal 
situations. The Japanese arrive to take them to their death. One by 
one they leave the prison barracks, which has become their home. 
The clump of retreating feet starts to fade as prisoners and 
executioners walk off into the early morning light. The camera is . 
supposed to show us the pitiful belongings the men have left 
behind. All that remains to testify that they breathed, shared 
personal secrets, confided their fears and supported each other are 
the likes of a watch, a toothbrush sitting in a wooden mug, a few 
cigarettes, a shaving brush, a couple of coins, some worse-for- 
wear photographs of loved ones, a pair of wooden clog slippers. 
Those who were about to die left so little to mark their presence 
and their passing. Betty did not need to convince me that this 
would have been the truly emotive scene of the film. There would 
not have been a dry eye in the house. 


Just in recalling the scene she became visibly affected. "Reading it 
in the script made the hair on the nape of your neck tingle," she 
said. 

"You can imagine my astonishment when first viewing the film 
only to discover the scene was not there. I simply couldn't believe 
it. Later, I learned it had not been shot. 

"IT asked the director why? He simply replied that he didn't think it 
was all that important. And that was that." 


Betty Barnard and Lee Robinson, both valued friends, are no 
longer with us, having gone to that big editing suite in the sky. 
They are missed by many. Geoff Gardner lives in’ my 
neighbourhood and we sometimes talk about old times. And the 
films; the good, the bad, and the sad. 


My former office manager in Singapore, Hilda Moses, once told 
me of the chaos and confusion among the Japanese the night 
shipping in the harbour was attacked by Ivan Lyon's men. The next 
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day, after the smoke, fires and panic had died down; it was time 
for revenge. The Japanese lost no time in pulling people off the 
street. Most were taken to the Kemptai, the dreaded secret police 
who used the YMCA Building as their headquarters. 


Those arrested were usually tortured and not seen again. The 
despondency triggered by the first raid was in contrast with the 
elation of the Japanese when the second party of raiders were 
hunted down, some killed, others brought back to Singapore as 
prisoners. "I had no doubts about what would happen to those 
men," Hilda added. 
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CENSORS 
SCISSORS and SENSITIVITIES 


‘What's the problem with Jaws? Drug taking.’ 
Chu Chi Pern Singapore Chief Censor 


I suppose the impact of censorship really hit me when I joined 
Paramount and moved from being solely a movie-goer to a movie 
‘doer’. This flash of blinding light struck home on learning that the 
studio's landmark film of all time, The Ten Commandments, had 
been banned to a large group of the world's population. 


The apparently morally benign Cecil B. DeMille classic had run 
foul of the planet's Muslim community. The film was rejected 
from the time it first appeared on cinema screens in the mid 50s. 
So far as I know the ban still remains in place. 


The reason for this? Violence? - No. Sex? - No. Immorality? - 
Negative. Drugs? - No way. Nudity? - Another no. Criminal 
implications? - Nope. Cultural grounds? - Not really. Religion? - 
Now we're getting warm. 


In the Muslim world it is a definite no to depict the Messiah, be it 
Allah, the Lord or the Prophet. And this is why the DeMille epic 
on religion struck the rocks of sensitivity and sank like a stone for 
almost a billion people on the planet. 
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Once you're in the business, censorship can affect more than just 
the movies involved in negative decisions, often impacting 
individuals. 


For example, Cecil B. DeMille went to his grave regretting that so 
many potential filmgoers were denied the opportunity of viewing 
his greatest screen triumph. It was something that took the 
otherwise diamond glint from his successful career and must have 
been frustrating for the master filmmaker. 


I was once obliged to engage in a game of hide-and-seek in a 
rambling old mansion with Roman Polanski all because of a 
growing public outcry calling for censorship thousands of miles 
away. 


On another occasion I incurred the displeasure of the producers of 
Jaws, again over a censorship issue. 


Even Alfred Hitchcock was told to make a cut to Psycho because 
of the views of a censor - after censors elsewhere had given the 
suspense thriller the green light. 


But more on these examples later. 


Aside from the special and religious circumstances of The Ten 
Commandments issue, as I moved into the international aspect of 
the screen trade I was to learn that the countries which were 
characterised by violence, corruption, poor records on civil rights, 
often questionable legal systems, poverty and widespread 
licentiousness, were more ruthless when it came to censorship. It 
was usually more than simply a matter of double standards. It was 
more of an exercise in holding the status quo and exercising a 
symbol of power that impacted on the masses. 

On the other hand, most Western-type societies were much more 
liberal, or depending upon one's viewpoint, more permissive, or 
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even morally depraved -. for those on the outer limits of 
conservatism. 


Once-upon-a-time censorship was basically just that in the West. 
Films were censored, either banned outright, or severely or 
moderately cut before being permitted to be screened. The balance 
was screened as received from producers: 


Today there has been a dramatic change. In most Western societies 
the censor's job is mainly to classify films, apportioning suitability 
for different sections of society on an age-related criterion. 
Outright banning is as remote as Jack Nicholson joining the 
priesthood. 


This is in part a response to audience expectations, social attitudes 
‘and also to things such as the Internet, cable and satellite television 
and the ongoing technological revolution in communications. 


There are now simply too many holes in the dyke, and too few 
censors’ fingers to plug the flow of images and information that 
spurt upon the scene. 


As much as governments and bureaucrats must hate the situation, 
the yardstick of if you can't beat them, you join them now 
generally prevails. 


Most of what I knew about Roman Polanski centered upon his 
being married to the beautiful Sharon Tate and the grisly events of 
Saturday night, August 9, 1969 at the Polanski's palatial and rented 
abode at 10050 Cielo Drive, a cul-de-sac just off Benedict Canyon 
Road. , 


I was in Los Angeles at the time of the horrific slaughter that took 


place in that secluded and leafy address, and like most everyone 
else, could scarcely come to terms with it. 
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It was on that swelteringly hot night, with the Polanski abode lit by 
a string of Christmas lights, left there by a previous tenant, the 
actress Candice Bergen, that Tate, prominent Hollywood hair 
stylist Jay Sebring and three other friends were butchered by the 
Charles Manson ‘family.’ 


At the time Roman Polanski was absent in Europe on business. 
Sharon had been carrying his child. What had taken place on that 
night shocked the most hardened of detectives and police who 
arrived on the scene. 


Five years later I was to have a bizarre encounter of the no contact 
kind with Polanski in London's historic Hamilton House, a 
rambling mansion near Hyde Park Corner. 


At the time I was responsible for a number of Asian territories 
representing the joint interests of Paramount and Universal. 
Polanski's Chinatown, considered by many as the jewel in the 
crown of his career, was in release, basking in the sunlight of rave 
reviews and going great guns at the box office. For the director, 
everything looked like coming up roses as the years began to 
distance him from the fateful summer's evening in 1969. 


I was on a flying visit to some Asian markets, including Singapore 
where we had been experiencing some operational problems. 
Word reached me that the Chinese community through much of 
the region was calling for Chinatown to be banned in their 
respective countries. At first I didn't have a clue what the fuss 
might be about. ‘I had sat through the film on two occasions and 
was mystified as to what might have offended anyone. After all, it 
was a classic mystery thriller set in Los Angeles' earlier years, 
oozing with atmosphere and intrigue. 


I wasn't kept in the dark very long. The word was that Chinese 
communities in places such as Taiwan, where I was told objections 
originated, Hong Kong, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and 
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Indonesia, with rumblings threatening to surface elsewhere, 
possibly the US, were claiming the film was an insult to Chinese 
people and had belittled them. 


In Chinatown Jack Nicholson plays a private eye, J. J. (Jake) 
Gittes, who's been hired by a woman claiming to be the wife of a 
wealthy California landowner who wants his extra-marital 
activities checked out. Faye Dunaway plays the woman. Early in 
the piece we gather that Jake has had a bad day, is in a nasty mood, 
and this is where the trouble starts, not for private eye Gittes so 
much as for the producers of the film itself. 


Jake's barber, sensing his irritable disposition, seeks to cheer him 
up with a barber's shop-type joke. Back in the office Jake repeats 
the joke, which has the punch line of "... screwing like a 
Chinaman." 


And that was it. Those four words were potentially to impact upon 
a number of territories inhabited by communities representing the 
most populace race on the planet. It was a worry. 


I lost no time in alerting CIC's head office in London. They in turn 
got in touch with Paramount's studio boss Bobby Evans, and he 
with Polanski. 


At first the reaction was one of incredulity, then exasperation, 
followed by anger. After all, it could take big bucks to even 
consider re-shooting the scene, assuming the actors involved: 
would be available to go along with it. And if they did play ball, 
they were savy enough to appreciate they would have the pro- 
ducers by the short and curlies. 


Not long after my flight touched down at London's Heathrow, I 
learned that some accusing fingers were pointed in my direction. 
Somehow, it was my fault. I could not help thinking how 
poetically ironic the situation was, for it would be the Chinese 
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emperors who put to death the messengers who brought bad 
tidings. Now the shoe was on the other, Western, foot! 


It was not long before a very upset film director turned up at 
Hamilton House. I was tipped off that it might be prudent if I 
suddenly became unavailable to Mr. Polanski who was now in the 
building, presumably looking for blood. 


Now Hamilton House was a rabbit warren of stairways, corridors, 
rooms, connecting offices, reception chambers, a cavernous 
basement area which also housed the boiler room and a small 
cinema, rear entrances to a court yard which housed what was said 
to be a former resident's large bathtub, lady Hamilton herself, 
along with concealed cupboards, alcoves and all manner of nooks 
and crannies. 


Having spent about five days a week for the past year in the 
mansion I at least had the advantage of local knowledge when it 
came to disappearing within the labyrinthic nature of the place. I 
also had the co-operation of a highly amused staff in doing my 
Scarlet Pimpernel routine. 


At the end of the day it was something like the conclusion of an 
Elvis Presley performance, except the call was Mr. Polanski has 
left the building! 


The Chinatown crisis soon turned out to be akin to a humid 
summer's afternoon storm: all thunder and lightning with a heavy 
downpour to rain on every-one's parade. Then the sunlight broke 
through to dry out a steaming landscape. I am led to believe some 
tinkering with the offending soundtrack might also have helped. 

Chinatown, with its involved sub-plotting, red herrings and 
sometimes obscure character motivations, typical of the private 
eye genre, was not such a smash hit in the territories where the 
rumblings of discontent first appeared. Instead, audiences 
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preferred action films, love stories with big star names, and sweep- 
ing epics with casts of thousands. 


Each of the foregoing played a role in hosing down the situation. 
Some years later I actually met Roman Polanski face-to-face. It 
was at the Cannes Film Festival, and I was one of a group at a 
waterfront bistro to be introduced to him. He had finally caught up 
with the Phantom of Hamilton House, though fortunately did not 
realise this. 


In Chinatown Polanski does a ‘Hitchcock’, appearing as a hood 
who slashes open one of Jack Nicholson's nostrils, poetic justice 
perhaps for a nosey private eye! 


The screenplay, which has been described as the best written script 
ever, was the work of Robert Towne, who also wrote the sequel, 
The Two Jakes, directed by, and starring, Jack Nicholson. Here are 
some memorable lines to come from the script: A character 
observing Jake's bandaged nose: 

"You've got to be more careful: that must really smart." 

"Only when I breathe," Jake replies. 

Jake, upon clambering from a flooded drainage canal: 

".,. goddamn Florsheim shoe." 

Jake, to Mrs. Mulray character: “... don't get tough with me... ” 
Mrs. Mulray to Jake: "I don't get tough with anyone, my lawyer 
does... " 

Jake: "Hello, Miss Sessions. I don't believe we've had the 
pleasure." 

Miss Sessions: "Oh, yes we have. Are you alone?" "Isn't 
everyone?" 


eK 
Among my movie memorabilia is a large and autographed 


photograph of Alfred Hitchcock taken when the master of 
suspense was in Australia promoting Psycho. ‘Hitch’, as he was 
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often called, is shown peering over the top of a large Paramount 
logo sign, halo-like arc of stars around a mountain peak, which 
stood for years outside my office door. 


It was a memorable visit in more ways than one for Hitchcock, in 
part because of the then chief censor Richard (Dick) Prowse. Up 
until that time Psycho had enjoyed a relatively easy ride with 
censors, largely because the black-and-white and partially silent 
film was a sort of leg-pull, albeit with a vengeance. You rarely saw 
what you were imagining was happening. 


In this regard Psycho was in many ways an experimental film, 
nothing like what Hitchcock had previously attempted. It was 
driven by technical sleight-of-hand as much as by what the actors 
were doing, something, which Hitch freely, acknowledged in later 
years. Something that did not exactly come as music to the ears of 
some of the players. The filmmaker was actually controlling and 
directing the emotion of audiences, not so much by dialogue and 
images, but by film providing soundtrack and visual stimuli, 
encouraging the imagination to fill in the gaps, which never 
appeared on screen. 


Now censor Prowse was canny enough to realise what he was, and 
was not, seeing when he viewed Psycho while Hitch was in town. 
However, one scene in particular bothered him. After the screening 
he took this up with the director before a small audience of 
apprehensive local Paramount executives. 


It was not the famous shower scene that Dick Prowse was 
concemed about, when Janet Leigh (playing Marion Crane) was 
murdered at the rundown Bates Motel by its proprietor, Norman 
Bates (Anthony Perkins). 


For the record, Anthony Perkins did not appear in the shower 
scene. It was a body double named Anne Dore, who was 
unaccredited. At the time Perkins was in New York, rehearsing a 
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play. Except for some head, shoulder and arm close-ups on Janet 
Leigh, a nude body double was the other person in the shower. Her 
name was Myra Davis, and she, too, was unaccredited. 


The sequence which the censor raised with Hitch was the one in 
which the inquisitive private eye, Milton Arbogast (Martin 
Balsam), is murdered at the top of the stairs in the Gothic house on 
the rise behind the motel. 


In the view of many this scene comes close to rivaling the earlier 
shower sequence, principally because of the emotional pitch to 
which audiences were cranked leading to the detective's cautious 
mounting of the stairs. 


A single shot tracks Aborgast coming up the stairs. When he 
reaches the top the camera picks him up from above. The camera 
is set high, looking down at the man on the top step as the mother 
figure suddenly appears, rushing at him with the large knife. The 
shot then cuts into the movement of the knife sweeping down. 


Then it was a close-up on Arbogast, with the knife coming down at 
him. The earlier high shot was punctuated with the wailing of 
violins. When the knife sweeps down onto the man's head it is to 
the clashing of brass instruments. Hitch is weaving technical 
innovation into the sequence, manipulating the audience to fever 
pitch. 


‘Blood’ spurts from the detective's face, thanks to a plastic tube 
filled with hemoglobin, which is released when a string is pulled, 
then Arbogast falls backwards down the staircase. 


From memory, there were about five downward thrusts of the 
mother's knife in all. Prowse told Hitchcock he thought this was 
overdoing it. Just three plunges of the blade were sufficient to 
achieve the shock and impact of the scene. 
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Hitch pursed his cherubic face and considered what the censor had 
said. He nodded slowly. "I believe you could be right." The 
Paramount group breathed a collective sight of relief. 


Anecdotally Hitchcock told Prowse he was so impressed by the 
suggested cut that he would institute it for screening in other 
countries. However, I very much doubt this. Hitch might have 
implied that such a course might be worth considering for 
elsewhere, or some other piece of verbal diplomacy that would fall 
sweetly on the censor's ears. Hitch was not the sort of guy to settle 
one problem by transplanting the remedy elsewhere where no 
problem existed. 


Interestingly, there was a rumour doing the rounds at Paramount 
that Psycho had run into censorship woes elsewhere, early in the 
piece. It was claimed that Janet Leigh's nipple, meaning the nude 
stand-in's, was visible during the shower scene, and it needed to 
go. Hitch took the complaint aboard but made no attempt to edit it 
out. 


Instead, he merely re-submitted the film, assuming they would not 
bother to watch it again; or if they did, miss it the second time 
around. If true, it would appear that he was a shrewd judge of 
human behaviour, both on and off the screen. 


However, it raises interesting conjecture for what really happened 
in Australia. For the life of me I can't recall just how many 
downward thrusts of that knife remain. When I get around to 
seeing the Down Under version again I'll make a point of counting. 
As mentioned earlier, Psycho was a partially silent film, with no 
dialogue at all in two and a bit reels. This represents a big slice of 
its 109 minutes running time. This had the unintended effect of 
making it a godsend in markets where dubbing or subtitling were 
required. 
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With its sparse dialogue, simple plot, television production style, 
the anonymity of the evildoer and low budget, Psycho shares much 
with Spielberg's Duel, made 13 years later by Universal. 


Hitchock shot the film with his television series crew and brought 
the film in for just $800,000. It has earned more than an estimated 
$30 million at the box-office. He bought the rights to the novel 
anonymously from author Robert Bloch for a modest $9000. He 
then reportedly bought up as many copies of the novel that he 
could lay his hands on, to help keep the ending a secret. Along 
with money saved, no blood was spilled: that which was shown 
splattering onto the tiles of the shower was chocolate sauce. 


ee 


Singapore, a gung ho city state, can sometimes be a touch officious 
when it comes to censorship, though I could usually sort things out 
without tod much drama. After a while you get to learn which 
films might have a problem, and those for which it should be a 
breeze. This provides a chance to establish a position and potential 
defence in advance. You have a pretty good idea of where you 
stand. 


One day, right out of left field, came a phone call that blew this 
comfortable theory to smithereens. It was the censor's office on the 
line and they, or more accurately, we, had a problem. 


A few days beforehand we had submitted a print of Jaws for 
classification. The film already was in release in some markets, I 
had screened it a couple of times, and there seemed to be not a 
cloud in the sky. However, apparently Singapore's sky was another 
matter. The chief censor wanted to see me to discuss a concern he 
had with Jaws. ,? 
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The next morning, quite mystified, I presented myself at the 
censor's office. In those days, the 70s, the censor was Chu Chi 
Pern, with whom I got along quite well. 


I would customarily take a seat in the reception area to await my 
turn. On the wall behind me would be two profile illustrations of 
male heads. One would show a person with a GI type haircut, 
strictly short back and sides. Superimposed over this illustration 
was a large tick, signifying approval. 


The other male profile would depict a common 70s Western 
hairstyle. Plenty of hair, ears mostly obscured, with locks resting 
upon the collar. A large cross of disapproval spread over much of 
the image. Subtle, no, effective in getting the message across, yes. 
At the time my hairstyle fitted neatly into the no no category. 


At Singapore's international airport were officials armed with 
‘scissors, shearing the offending locks of usually unsuspecting 
males as they stepped from arriving flights. Interestingly, should 
those males be, say actors, members of pop groups, or deemed to 
be important or in some way influential, the scissors brigade would 
look the other way. 


In sitting in the censor's office flanked by the tick and the cross 
illustrations, which I did deliberately; I was technically tempting 
fate. However, Chu Chi Pern would ignore my flagrant 
transgression when greeting me and shaking hands. As with all 
authoritarian regimes, there were always the double standards. 


"What's the problem with Jaws?" I lost no time in asking Mr. Chu. 
"Drug taking," he responded. 


I was floored! Drug taking! In Jaws? There had to be some 
mistake. 

The censor was bemused by my reaction. "Please," he began, "I 
have set up reel one in the screening room to show you." 
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Drug taking in reel one? I shook my head. Couldn't be. 


We sat in the small and darkened screening room, the projector 
rattling to life behind us. On screen flickered the film's opening 
credits. "Now watch carefully," I heard Chu Chi Pern say. I was 
certainly all eyes. 


At this point let's do a quick recap on how Jaws opens. It's night. 
There's a beach party with a group of young people relaxing 
around a driftwood fire. Over this setting opening credits start 
appearing. 


We see a girl leave the group to take a swim, followed by a 
staggering male companion who's clearly had too much to drink. 
The guy collapses in a heap by the water's edge. The girl pushes 
on, enters the water. She is not alone. 


As the credits appear on the group around the fire, with words 
flashing on and off frame, Chu Chi Pern intoned: "Now Look. 
See? The couple with the cigarette." 


And there it was. A split second. Blink and you'd miss it. A couple 
swiftly exchange a cigarette. You can just catch it if you had near 
20/20 vision, as indeed had Mr. Chu. 


"Yes," I replied. "I guess that wasn't a Lucky Strike." 


London was not amused, nor were the studio and producers 
Zanuck and Brown. It always costs money to make changes, 
especially after the master negative has been set up. It also slows 
down the flow of prints to cinema screens. Something like an 
aircraft recall, with flight schedules disrupted down the line. 


It's not a business for the thin-skinned, especially when something 
goes wrong within your bailiwick of responsibility. The buck has 
to stop somewhere and it's only human nature to assign blame. I 
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should have been able to convince that eagle-eyed Singapore 
censor that the cigarette was a Camel! 


RR 


When CBS' theatrical films division (CCF) shot the Boys In The 
Band, the film version of Mart Crowley's Broadway stage success, 
it was treading on thin ice. 


The material dealt with homosexuality, gender confusion, and 
included a passionate kiss and embrace between two males which 
clearly were leading up to further intimacy. This placed it in 
jeopardy in many territories. 


I ended up repping the film and had to submit it for censorship in 
Australia. This was about a year before Alfred Hitchcock appeared 
in town with Psycho, which also had to be run before the country's 
Censorship Board. 


Down the years Australia had a chequered record on the issue of 
censorship, usually adopting a hard line, conservative approach. 
Although Boys In The Band had been released in the US and was 
set for much of Europe, the land of Oz in the late 60s was a 
different matter. 


Many films were banned outright each year, others suffered the 
death of a thousand cuts, and some allocated restricted audience 
classifications, which either killed, or seriously dented; their 
chances at the box-office. Even film festival directors, such the 
Australia's David Stratton, then head of the annual Sydney Film 
festival, had to run the barbed wire and minefields of the film 
Censorship Board. 


I suppose the almost bizarre experience that importers, producers’ 
representatives and distributors often faced was when one fronted 
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up in person with a film that looked potentially contentious. It 
went like this: 


The film's principal was seated in a front row of the Board's small 
screening room. The upholders of decency, morality and the 
Australian way would occupy seats in the rear of the room. Each 
would have a small desk, notebook and a shade lamp, which lit the 
writing area. 


Out went the lights and the projector whirred into life behind the 
glass ports. When something of particular interest, or worse, 
concern, appeared on screen, a light behind you would snap on, 
casting a soft glow in the darkness while the concerned Board 
member would make a note of it for later reference. Then the light 
would click off. 


Of course, sometimes more than one light would snap. to life at a 
given point, with resultant small haloes of light and shadow while 
the censors scribbled on their notepads. 


As a result of all this, you ended up tensing at every point: that 
might be a problem. Sometimes the film sailed through with nary 
of spark behind you. -At other times, unexpectedly, a light, or 
worse, a forest of fireflies in the darkness would glow beneath 
those shades. It seemed to me like a great way to develop ulcers! 
Now industry folklore had it that if you survived such a screening 
with just one or two mini light shows at your back, or better, none, 
then things were looking up. On the other hand .. . 

For the record, it did not always work out this way, which tended 
to make the experience even more nerve wracking. 


The censor wanted to either ban Boys In The Band outright, or let 
it through with cuts to a very restricted audience classification. 


A week later author Mart Crowley at CBS in New York 
confronted me. He wasn't a happy man and recited all the 
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territories where the film had met a kinder reception, territories 
which he saw as being similar to Down Under in terms of elected 
government, Western culture, socio-economics, social values and 
all that jazz. 


He did seem to have a point, though it was all very academic. 
Australia seemed, in those days, light years away from places such 
as New York. Maybe it was also light years away in values and 
attitudes to things that touched upon issues considered taboo by 
those in authority and who knew what was best. 


Whether this was a good or a bad thing at the time was subjective. 
All I can remember that I was hard pressed to offer an explanation 
that convinced author Crowley. 


HE 


Let's move the focus to ten, years later on the Australian censorship 
landscape as a sort of litmus test to see how things were shaping in 
this area. Four films, which had been in release for five years, were 
suddenly banned on the decision of chief censor, Richard Prowse, 
although neither of the R-rated films had raised any public outcry 
while in release. 

To affect the ban Prowse employed a little-used section 13(d) of 
the country's Censorship Act, which allowed the rejection of any 
film depicting ‘matter which is undesirable in the public interest’. 
This section .of the Act was normally used to reject films about 
drug abuse, hijacking and mayhem. 


During 1979 a total of 26 films were banned, 35 were let through 
with cuts and eight appealed to the Films Board of Review against 
the censor's decisions. In each case the Board upheld the censor's 
original finding. 
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The year also marked a decline in communication between the 
Censorship Board and film distributors. It became a customary 
practice for distributors to cut a potentially controversial film in 
places which they thought might not be acceptable to the censor, 
then submit the film with fingers crossed. It was not only a hit or 
miss situation, but too often, a no win situation. 


eK 
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JOSEPH E.LEVINE 
Spaghetti Muscles and Showmanship 


‘You could smell the money above the cooking’ 
Guest at a banquet like no other. 


Because the motion picture business attracts so many who run the 
gamut of egos, ambition, optimism, rat cunning, the ability to pick 
up on trends, besides picking brains, the gift to seemingly prize 
money from thin air, to always grab the credit, but not necessarily 
the lunch tab, it should come as no surprise that a legion of moguls 
has emerged from its ranks. This does not mean that there are no 
principled leaders among those so anointed. It's just that there have 
been so many tyrants. 


The few that I have encountered along the way generally have 
been as straight in their dealings as you’d find in other areas of 
business, though it’s doubtful if other fields ever provide the 
personalities and stand-out characters of the dream factories. 


However, both the good and the bad always have shared two 
common traits in their armory: never suffer fools gladly and 
always see the big picture, literally and metaphorically. 


To one of the industry's moguls I owe a great deal, so he will be 
first given herein. Because of him I ended up in New York. It was 
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the sort of break most of us need in the business: to have our work 
noticed where it counts. After that, it's all up to you. The odd thing 
was that despite the best plans and intentions I was not to meet my 
‘benefactor’ face-to-face on arrival in the Big Apple. 


Joseph E. Levine has been described as a ‘self appointed’ mogul, 
and if this means he was a self-made success in a world where so 
many fail, then more strength to his arm! I do know, however, that 
Joe Levine was one of Hollywood's flamboyant characters who 
never let anyone or anything get in his way. 


He crashed his way into the world of movies to become a producer 
of many memorable films, starting out from the unlikely garment 
trade. Since he was always fascinated by the film game it had 
been a question of not if, but when, he would depart the world of 
fashion for a wider screen of self-expression. 


Joe Levine moved into movies on the coal face of the business 
where you deal directly with the folk who hand over their hard- 
earned dollars to sit and watch that which is put up there on the 
screen: he bought a cinema in Connecticut. Levine. soon became 
quite successful as an exhibitor because he knew how to promote 
his wares; reach out and grab the attention of the public. Honing 
the skills of showmanship, which would place him in good stead 
for what was to follow. Next, he started importing films, for not 
only his own movie house, but for screening by others. This 
moved Levine into the area of distribution. These films were 
mostly picked up on the cheap, Italian muscle epics, behind which 
he placed his promotional and publicity know-how. They included 
the likes of Godzilla (1956) and Hercules (1959). 


Through his genius for marketing just about anything, Levine 
turned the spaghetti offerings into box office hits. Much earlier, he 
had picked up the rights to some Fellini productions and titles such 
as The Bicycle Thieves and Rome, Open City. In cutting his teeth 
on selling foreign product to American audiences, including the 
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more demanding art house sector, Levine had mastered techniques 
for what would be required for later, more extravagant imports. 


His growing impact on the distribution and exhibition scenes 
propelled Levine into the big time. He was now a power to be 
reckoned with. In the late 50s he founded Embassy Pictures. 


By the time the 60s had dawned, Joe Levine was achieving his 
long held dream: producing films, and not just any films at that. 
He became involved in productions that included The Graduate, 
The Lion in Winter, Nevada Smith, Marriage, Italian Style, The 
Adventurers, The Carpetbaggers, Harlow, and A Bridge Too Far, 
just a sampling of the films he brought to the screen. 


In the late 60s he sold Embassy to form Avco-Embassy and 
remained its president until 1974 when he left to form his own 
Joseph E. Levine Presents company. 


The best way that comes to mind to try and capture the 
determination, ingenuity and showmanship that characterised Joe 
Levine is to relate a story gleaned from fellow Paramount 
executives during my stint with that outfit. At the time, Paramount 
was dealing with, and distributing much, of Levine's output. It 
goes like this: 


It happened in earlier days when Joe Levine had one of his visions 
for a big budget picture in which he fervently believed. If he could 
get it up, everyone involved would be better off. There was only 
one snag, money. And he needed lots of it. 


After a period of trying to raise the budget without attaining the 
numbers he needed, it seemed to many that for once his project 
might be grounded. Then out of the blue Levine organised one of 
the most lavish banquets the town had seen in years. 
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It was staged in one of New York's most fashionable hotels and the 
guest list numbered just about everyone who was anyone at the big 
_end of town. As one attendee later observed: "You could smell the 
money above the cooking!" 


About midway through the many courses Joe Levine stood up and 
made a characteristically persuasive pitch for the film; its market 
potential, star appeal, production values, tax breaks, imminent pre- 
sales, quick return on investment, distribution strategies, 
advertising and promotional backup, and so on. It was a most 
impressive appeal, but it had mostly been done before. The guests 
knew it, and so did Joe Levine. 


He needed the wow element, a touch of showmanship to win the 
day. And Joe was not about to let his guests down. 


As he neared the close of his speech, he nodded a signal in the 
direction of the closed doors of the banquet room. The doors 
swung open to admit two liveried footmen, each grasping the side 
handles of a large silver bowl, which they hauled towards the 
table. At the same time, a group of uniformed guards, some 
carrying weapons and others with German shepherd dogs on short 
leashes, blocked the open doorway. Conversation died away as 
the footmen lowered the silver service in the middle of the table 
where a large space had been cleared. 


The footmen stood to attention as Joe resumed his windup. He told 
his guests he was not a businessman who invited others to put up 
money without putting his own pocketbook where his mouth was. 
Levine motioned to the footmen, who stepped forward and lifted 
the glittering domed lid. An intake of collective breaths was heard 
around the room. The bowl was crammed with bundles of $100 
bills, some of which had spilled onto the starched tablecloth when 
the lid was raised. The guests were looking at millions and they 
knew it. 
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Now while just about everyone present could write a cheque for a 
million or so without batting an eyelid, the truth of the matter was 
that few, if any, had ever seen millions in the flesh, especially at a 
dinner table. For these people money was a bank statement, a 
business return, something written at the bottom of a column in red 
ink. Their wallets contained credit cards, not wads of money. They 
had learned years ago that it was the less well off who carried 
money in their pockets. The rich had credit, were known, often 
others would be only too happy to pick up the tab. A film entitled 
The Million Dollar Pound Note had successfully exploited this 
phenomenon and Joe Levine knew it. 


Much later, an old friend and colleague, Armand Cardea, who had 
joined Avco-Embassy as advertising and publicity director during 
Levine's chairmanship, said he was sure the banquet's theatricals 
had been well targeted to the 14-carat guest list. "Most of those 
guys would have been too busy making money and wheeling and 
dealing to have time to go to the movies," he told me. 


“While the business with the armed guards, the dogs, the footmen 
in medieval gear, the millions deposited under their noses might 
have been a touch old hat for us in the movie business, I'm pretty 
certain it would have been an impressive experience for those with 
silver spoons in their mouths. 

"And Joe Levine would have been counting on that, for he always 
seemed to know what his audiences went for," Cardea added. 


Although Levine reportedly raised the budget he was seeking as a 
result of the much-talked about banquet, the question on the lips of 
many was that if he was so short of those engravings of Benjamin 
Franklin, how did he raise the dough for the function, including the 
multi million dollar centerpiece for the table? 


Armand Cardea was among those who had the answer. Joe Levine 
had confided to a few close to him at Paramount, "I simply 
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borrowed it from the bank for a few hours at a regular interest rate, 
which didn't cost all that much. 

"The bank insisted on the strictest security while the money was 
transported to the hotel, and then taken back to the vaults a few 
hours later. So I just dramatised the proceedings and made the 
security part of the presentation." 


That old friend, a credit card, took care of costs associated with the 
banquet. It was a scenario with a happy and successful ending. 


One of the films Levine produced with Paramount was The 
Carpetbaggers, shot in 1964 and directed by Edward Dmytryk. It 
featured George Peppard, Alan Ladd, Robert Cummings, Martha 
Hyer, Elizabeth Ashley, Martin Balsam, Carroll Baker, Lew Ayres 
and Leif Erickson, a stellar cast list for the times. 


Joe Levine had big plans and high expectations for Carpetbaggers, 
based on a fictionalised. account of the life and times of Howard 
Hughes as penned by author Harold Robbins. I was then based in 
Sydney as advertising-publicity director for Paramount in 
Australia and New Zealand, not that long out of my newspaper 
career. 


Paramount's vice president responsible for international 
distribution was Milton Goldstein, who did a world-wide tour, to 
rally the troops to get behind the film. Milton announced that the 
best campaign launch for Carpetbaggers, as judged by Joseph E. 
Levine himself, would earn the executive responsible an all- 
expenses junket to New York, to meet the producer, among other 
goodies. 


As it turned out when all the campaigns were finally submitted, 
and narrowed down to just two, mine and that which had been 
devised for Germany, Levine couldn't decide which he liked best. 
This must have been a new experience for the flamboyant 
showman who always seemed to know what he liked. 
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Milt Goldstein told me later, "Joe Levine ‘said, "What the heck, 
we'll make it a joint win and give it to them both!” 


On arrival in New York and some time spent in Paramount's 
offices on Times Square, I duly turned up at Joe Levine's plush 
headquarters on the Avenue of The Americas in Manhattan. The 
plan was to have a meeting with Levine and his people followed 
by lunch. Alas, at the last moment the man.was called away to put 
out some production blaze within his empire, not so unusual in the 
business. 


Although a long time ago, I can remember being struck by the 
decor of Levine's offices. The corridors were like streets, 
complete with name sighs. The rooms resembled the squares one 
might see in a southern European village, the effect heightened by 
pictorial wall murals. It was not quite a movie set, but certainly 
eye-catching. Even the dining room had the ambiance of a 
provincial restaurant, where lunch was served, albeit sans the big 
man himself. 


The whole place reflected Levine's sense of presentation and the 
ability to deliver something that was unique as it was different. 


Then New York decided to deliver a dramatic and historic surprise 
of its own. Jt commenced late in the day. when I was in the office 
of Armand, Cardea in the Paramount building. Outside dusk was 
settling upon the Big Apple, the shadows of the soaring buildings 
adding to'the growing gloom. 


The lights in Armand's office started to flicker, then dim, and 
brighten, only to dim again. "Wonder what's up?” I asked aloud. 
Armand, always a calm sort of guy, looked up at the lights and 
drawled, "I don't know, Al. But if I were you I'd take the stairway." 
We were on the eighth floor, quite a walk down to the street, but I 
heeded the words. And thank goodness for that. It had been the 
best piece of advice I'd received since arriving in town. 
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The great blackout of 1964 which paralised the whole north east of 
the United States was about to strike. The power failed in New 
York, the Great Lakes, New England, right up to the Canadian 
border and places within and beyond, plunging a huge slice of the 
country into chaos and darkness. 


It was the time of the Cold War, racial and gang violence were at 
their peaks, especially in places such as New York and Los 
Angeles, so with the sudden darkness came nervousness and 
confusion out there on the streets. The days of Mayor Juliani, zero 
tolerance and the broken glass principle of law enforcement were 
things for New York's distant future. 


I was one flight down the emergency stairwell when the lights 
gave out in the Paramount building; total blackness on the narrow 
steps. From then on, at each level, more people crammed into the 
vertical chamber with its steeply canted steps. Some newcomers 
had flashlights, others cigarette lighters, lit matches. One held a 
flickering candle, which wobbled, almost snuffed out, recovered, 
faltered once again, threatening to emulate the lights of the city 
outside. After what seemed to be an eternity, I finally reached the 
street. 


What a sight! Horns honking. Buildings in darkness. Crowded 
sidewalks. Vehicles gridlocked around blinded traffic signals. 
And very tense people. Those on the sidewalks kept as close as 
possible to the kerb, avoiding darkened doorways and the 
shrouded mouths of alleys and service lanes, a commonplace tactic 
when traversing the city's streets at night, now exacerbated by the 
Big Dark. The only fleeting relief was when vehicle headlights 
would momentarily wash over the scene, the dancing shadows of 
the crowds adding to the surrealism. 


However, there was to be little crime on the streets that night. It 
seemed that the bad guys were as much caught by surprise as the 
fearful, law-abiding citizenry! 
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For many, including myself, securing a warm meal and a cup of 
coffee became a challenge. Most bars, grills and restaurants 
seemed to rely on electricity for cooking. I was about halfway to 
Greenwich Village before discovering a bar and grill cooking with 
gas, literally and metaphorically. It was crowded to the rafters. 
Most were business types, the males enjoying beers, veterans 
swapping World War II tales, commuters lining up for the long 
wait to have a turn on the call phone, to tell wives, sweethearts, 
partners and others, that chances of getting home looked pretty 
bleak. 


As often happens in times of crisis, one ceased to be a stranger, 
social barriers fell down and a mood of camaraderie and 
fellowship took over. Strangers talked with strangers like old 
friends. As the hours ticked by the bar assumed an almost party 
mood. It was an experience I shall never forget, and in looking 
back, realised it was a precursor to how New Yorkers rallied 
together and supported each other on a tragic September 11 four 
decades later. 


Rumours were rife, some quite lurid. A popular theory was that the 
electricity grid had been sabotaged, most probably by the 
Russians. Another was that there had been a nuclear attack some 
distance away, knocking out the nation's power supply. 


Meanwhile, occupants of jammed elevators and stranded trains, 
including those in blackened tunnels beneath the city, faced up to 
12 and 14 hours before liberation. Information was meager, mostly 
misleading, and available to only those who happened to carry 
battery-powered transistor radios. Nobody in authority seemed to 
have a clue what had happened. Broadcast messages mostly told 
citizens not to panic, all was well, help was coming, and just sit 
tight. As the hours passed and little seemed to be happening for 
many of those stranded, people started to take matters into their 
own hands. 
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Passengers began clambering out of railway cars in the subway 
and elsewhere, opting to walk along the tracks to the outside 
world. However, the situation was much more difficult for the 
strandees in paralysed elevators high in the sightless skyscrapers. 


As is usually the case, there were some lighter moments. It would 
take more than a power failure for New Yorkers to lose their sense 
of humour. One concerned a group trapped between floors in an 
elevator, high in the shaft. 


Rescuers finally turned up and forced open the doors on the level 
above the jammed car. They called for its occupants to force open 
the hatch set in the roof. The hatch finally opened, the dialogue up 
and down the shaft went like this: 

Any elderly folk down there with you? Hey, nobody's that old! 
Anyone ill, or requiring medication? We're fine. 

Any children with you? No kids. 

Any pregnant women? Hey, give us a break. We've only been here 
four hours! 

And on the subject of pregnancy, it turned out later, nine months 
later, there was a steep spike on the graph recording birthrates 
across the country's north east. Well, I guess it beats dancing in the 
dark! 


Thirty-nine years later, in 2003, the north eastern region, including 
New York, was hit by another widespread blackout. It was of a 
much shorter duration than its predecessor of 1964, ‘with 
technology, communications, backup power generation, 
dampening the impact. In reporting the latter incident, virtually no 
mention was made of the first time around. It was as if most had 
forgotten it. One thing for sure, I never will! 


Apart from The Carpetbaggers Joseph E. Levine made a number 
of major films with Paramount, a studio with the reputation of 
developing long-term relationships with filmmakers and talent 
generally which included technicians. 
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This resulted in familiar faces across the production slate of the 
studio, sometimes becoming a generational thing. Not that 
Paramount was alone in attracting talent and those with, technical 
expertise to its editing and mixing studios and sound stages on a 
regular basis. MGM also had more than its share of ‘family 
portraits' on the walls of its executive office; Universal and Warner 
Bros, too, had their ‘regulars’. 


Today such relationships are not so dominant and have generally 
become a thing of the past, commensurate with the rise of 
independent producers who often call the shots, with the studios 
providing facilities and looking after worldwide distribution. 


However, when Carpetbaggers was made, the studios, people and 
close relationships, were the order of the day. This, for want of a 
better word, paternalism, also embraced former talent who might 
have fallen upon hard times, and those who would welcome 
another acting role in the latter years of their careers; or maybe 
stalled careers. 


When Joe Levine was working on pre-production, including 
casting, the studio told him that its former star of many hit movies, 
Alan Ladd, was in poor health, and would probably .welcome 
another role. 


Levine the mogul and shrewd businessman also had a heart, and 
on hearing this, he and director Edward Dymtryk, cast Ladd in the 
part of Nevada Smith. It was a kéy role, though one they judged to 
be not too demanding for the ailing veteran actor. They were quite 
correct in this evaluation. Ladd turned in a most competent 
performance and looked good on screen. Sadly, it was to be Alan 
Ladd's final screen appearance. Not long after the film was in the 
can he died, aged 51. 


As for Joe Levine, he summed up his approach to showmanship: 
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"You can fool all the people all the time, if the advertising is right 
and the budget is enough." 


Many have raised their glasses to that optimistic notion since the 
days of The Carpetbaggers. Some have succeeded but many, 
unlike Levine, have failed. I suppose like all things, it calls for the 
magic touch. Along with a dash of showmanship. 


ae 
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CECIL B. DE MILLE 


Cast of thousands and The Bible 


¢ 


... it's always vacant, in case he might turn up’. 
Paramount staffer three years after C B's death. 


When I joined Paramount the studio's much revered film maker, 
Cecil B. De Mille, had been dead for three years, though walking 
in the for first time one could be excused for thinking he was still 
alive and well. 


In those days Paramount was a 'people's' company. Working there 
was once described to me as being a member of a big fat and 
welcoming Jewish family in which there was always someone to 
turn to. It made no difference if the problem might be professional 
or personal, there was always a shoulder to cry or lean upon. There 
was even a name for members of the family: Paramounteers. 


The organisation produced a quality publication each quarter 
called Paramount World, which as the title implied, had a 
worldwide distribution. It was edited and published by colleague 
and later friend, Albert Deane. History had dealt Albert and I'a 
similar hand of cards, but more of that later. 
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Paramount's founder, Adolph Zukor, a Patrician figure was then 
known to turn up at the New York head office when well into his 
90s. The new generation of executives, from president Barney 
Balaban down, always listened attentively to what Zukor had to 
say, for after all, he was head of the Paramount family. 


Today such person-to-person relationships have become a thing of 
the past, not only for Paramount but some other studios where 
people and continuity were also deemed important. Media owners, 
soft drink manufacturers, oil companies, merchant bankers and 
their related conglomerates and their creative accountants have 
variously assumed the reins of leadership. The old fly-by-the-seat- 
of-their-pants film people are gone. 


I once heard the talented director, Peter Weir, whom I knew earlier 
in his career, sum up the contemporary studio situation rather 
aptly: Today you meet the bright, articulate and beautifully 
groomed young executives who can discuss various film makers 
and their work, are aware of which film might have done this or 
that, at film festivals or in the market place. But give them some- 
thing to read, and they can't tell a good script from shit, even if 
their lives depended upon it. (Not verbatim, but pretty damn close) 


The first time I went to eat in the studio commissary I joined 
Cornel Wilde for lunch. He had recently completed his most 
graphic The Naked Prey which he directed and acted, in the most 
difficult of conditions. It was then I had my first real encounter of 
the abiding presence of Cecil B. De Mille. 


We concluded lunch and Wilde departed, script in hand. However 
there was something that had mystified me right through the meal. 
I kept noticing a table with seating for six in a far corner, which 
remained unoccupied. The eatery had been quite busy, as 
cowboys, Indians, saloon girls, Civil War soldiers and assorted 
characters jostled with ordinary civilians for a table. 
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Yet the table in the corner, distinguished by its setting with 
gleaming cutlery and red napkins on the white cover, remained 
steadfastly ignored. As I was leaving I asked a colleague why 
nobody had opted to sit at the table. He looked a touch surprised at 
the question, then recovered as he realised that J was a newcomer 
to the scene. 


"That's CB's table... you know, Cecile B. De Mille." 

"Oh,” I murmured, not really the wiser. 

My informant elaborated: 

"Mr. De Mille would eat there most days. That was his table and it 
always remained vacant in case he might turn up. It's called The 
De Mille Corner." 


A second take revealed a large and framed photograph of the great 
man himself beaming down into his corner. Among the other 
photos and copies of awards that adorned the commissary’s walls, 
I had missed CB. Evidently overhearing our conversation, a 
woman wiping down vacant tables, picked up a menu, pointing to 
a dish that was listed. I took the menu and saw that it was The De 
Mille Sandwich. 


"It was a sandwich he liked, and we'd prepare it specially for him," 
she said. 

"And you're still serving it," I acknowledged, more a statement 
than a question, knowing what the answer might be. 

She nodded, "Sure do." 


A few days later I learned there was a nearby De Mille museum. It 
was his office and still exactly the same as when he had last left it. 
It was presided over by his former personal secretary who ensured 
that everything was kept in place, complete with fresh flowers 
each day as her boss expected. 


The odd thing was that CB's secretary would refer to her former 
boss in the present tense, couching references to him as though he 
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would walk in the door at any minute, perhaps after lunch, having 
consumed that De Mille Sandwich. 

Items in the office would be described: "These are Mr. De Mille's 
reading glasses. This is his pen. His diary is opened at the next 
page to be entered. I'm about to draw the drapes, as he objects to 
the late afternoon sun. He complains that it gives him a 
headache." 


The secretary indicated framed photos on the walls, which 
depicted various events in De Mille's life. Of one she said, "This is 
Mr. De Mille with his partner, Mr. Goldwyn. You can see he is 
much younger then." And of another moment frozen in emulsion 
for posterity: "This one is especially important to Mr. De Mille. It 
was taken on location in Egypt when doing The Ten 
Commandments." 


In those days a sermon delivered with pride to newcomers would 
be: Every day, at a cinema somewhere in the world, The Ten 
Commandments is still playing to audiences. 


And it was true. Cecil B. De Mille's last and probably most epic 
picture, which he had produced and directed, undoubtedly had the 
longest ‘shelf life’ of any film ever made. Having met many of 
Paramount's sales personnel in various territories, I was made 
aware that it was virtually obligatory for them to secure theatre 
bookings for Commandments, even for modest rentals in later 
years. 


Although the film had earned a fortune at the box office, it had 
become something of an obsession at Paramount to be able to 
boast, almost a decade after its premiere, that it was still playing 
some place on the planet. It was important for the Paramount 
family to continue to acclaim the ongoing achievements of its own 
prodigal son. 
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The film also had an extended television embargo placed upon it. 
As the years passed it remained a holdout to networks. Its eventual 
price became commensurate with the passage of time, assuming a 
sort of Holy Grail status for the first television program head who 
could nominate Commandments for the Sunday night movie. 

As bright and shiny a success De Mille's finale effort had been, his 
overall film output over the decades, stretching back to the silent 
era, had been prodigious. It is believed that each of his pictures 
had made a profit, with more than half being blockbusters of their 
day, a truly remarkable record which had not been eclipsed at the 
time of writing these words. 


Unlike other industry moguls, who mostly were businessmen, CB 
had been an actor, a manager of his mother's vaudeville group, a 
producer, director and screenwriter. He was a rare bird, a Jack-of- 
all-trades in the screen business. 


De Mille wrote and edited most of his more successful films. Over 
the years he co-wrote and co-produced with Oscar Apfel. In 1914 
writer Jeanie Macpherson joined his operation and gradually took 
over the writing chores, including De Mille's first few talkies. 


Their collaboration ended in 1930 when Macpherson left after 
working on the comedy, Madam Satan. De Mille soldiered on, 
producing, scoring hits, and coming up with knock about action 
films in colorful settings to which the public flocked. 


Born in 1881 in Massachusetts, his remarkable film career began 
in 1913. With business partners Jesse L. Lasky, a vaudeville artist, 
and Samuel Goldfish, a businessman who became known as 
Samuel Goldwyn, De Mille made Hollywood's first feature, The 
Squaw Man. Had he chosen to end his film career even at this 
point, the producer would have secured an honoured place in the 
screen trade's history. However, for CB, it was full steam ahead. 
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Two years later he made his first spectacle. film. It was Carmen 
and it established the style that would become his trademark 
henceforth: big, sweeping epics, casts of thousands, often dealing 
with Biblical themes. 

De Mille came up with a western in 1914, The Virginian, which he 
co-wrote. His ensuing films included Joan the Woman, The Ten 
Commandments - made in 1923, which he would remake in 1956 - 
Sign of the Cross, Christ, King of Kings, Cleopatra, Union Pacific, 
The Plainsman, Northwest Mounted Police, Reap the Wild Wind. 


De Mille's last three films, Samson and Delilah, The Greatest 
Show on Earth, and the remake of The Ten Commandments were 
the box office leaders ‘of their respective years. Commandments 
became the most successful film of its decade. It received nine 
Academy Award nominations, including: Best Picture, Best Visual 
Effects, Bést photography, Best Costume Design, Best Sound and 
Best Editing. 


However, it was for a film made some years beforehand, The 
Greatest Show on Earth, for which he would receive one of those 
little golden statuettes. When CB made the film, a circus 
spectacular dealing with drama under the big top, he decided to 
generate as much interest and involvement as possible across the 
public spectrum. This was to include members of the Paramount 
‘family’ around the world. 


A guest list was carefully drawn up for the New York premiere 
and invitations went out far and wide. It was to be the event of the 
year. Paramount executives in branch offices in the global 
territories also received one of the ornate invitations. 


As I understand it, inviting all those Paramounteers was intended 
to be more of a formality than anything else, to make them feel 
remembered and inclusive. No mention of flying them to New 
York, their accommodation and other expenses had been raised. 
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Those impressive-looking invitations, future collectors’ items, 
were usually framed for display in Paramount offices in the likes 
of Canada, Australia, South Africa, Egypt, Hong Kong, Tokyo, 
and so on. 

One recipient was Albert Deane, then Paramount's advertising and 
publicity director for Australia and New Zealand. Upon receiving 
his invitation for the New York premiere, Albert promptly sent 
back an acceptance to De Mille. He would be delighted to attend 
the gala. 


Albert's enterprise impressed the producer, who decided he should 
be flown to the Big Apple with all expenses paid. Albert Deane 
and the famed film maker evidently hit if off. Before Albert could 
confirm his return airline booking, he was offered a job. As it 
turned out, he never returned to his work in faraway Sydney. 


As touched upon earlier herein, Albert Deane and I shared 
something in common in our professional lives. Just as he ended 
up in New York largely due to Cecil B. De Mille, some years later 
much the same thing happened to me. On exiting my days in 
journalism I ended up in Albert's old job with Paramount in 
Australia. 


If.any film maker could have been the one to assume De Mille's 
crown at Paramount it was Joseph E. Levine. He, too, went in for 
epics on the grand scale, dominating the film scene in more ways 
than one. And it was thanks to Joe Levine, chronicled elsewhere 
herein, that I ended up with an international career. Another 
supporter in my corner was Paramount’s Milton Goldstein. 


Albert, based in New York when I met him, worked on a number 
of special assignments for De Mille, including a stint in Egypt on 
location with The Ten Commandments. Albert would tell a tale 
about the shooting of the key scene of the production, which went 
on to become part of screen folklore. 
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De Mille was about to shoot the parting of the Red Sea, with the 
Hebrews, led by Moses, fleeing from the pursuing chariots of the 
Pharaoh. 


Always the perfectionist, taking no chances, CB, as he was than 
referred to by cast, crew and everyone in general, knew he would 
have just one shot at the intricately staged and technologically 
complicated scene. 


Just to be sure, the story goes, he set up camera number one at 
ground level at the water's edge. Concerned the lens might be 
splashed with water, or if something else might go wrong, CB had 
a second camera crew stationed on a rise, away from the threat 
posed by water. Now worried that the wind machines set to create 
a virtual sandstorm, might blind camera two, he set up camera 
three on a nearby hilltop. This would ensure both a panoramic and 
safe shot, and he breathed a sigh of relief. 


Feeling more comfortable, CB settled at his command post linked 
to strategic groups via walkie-talkies. Positions were called and 
confirmed. Then CB commanded the magic word action! 


The fleeing Israelites and Moses streamed from the seemingly 
frozen waves, which had parted to create an avenue on the sea 
floor. On cue, the waves imploded, swirling and foaming as the 
trench-like escape route became flooded, drowning the Pharaoh's 
hordes. 


CB lost little time in getting on air. To camera one he barked: 

How did we go, number one? You were right, CB, those lens were 
splashed. Camera two, get the shot okay? That wind machine 
covered everything in sight, CB. 

Camera three .. . 'Ready when you are, CB!’ 


It was a response to be employed, playfully, up to the present day 
when someone might forget to do something as asked. 
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Albert Deane edited Paramount World for years to come, retiring 
in the 80s. When I last spoke to him in this period he was still 
driving his 40s Oldsmobile in New York. 


Cecil B. De Mille died in 1959 at the age of 77. 
FINALE 


One of the firsts tasks confronting me on assuming the role of ad- 
publicity director for Paramount concerned a collection of 
costumes and props used in The Ten Commandments. They had 
been doing the rounds in publicising the film's release in cities 
around the world, having ended up in Paramount's basement 
storage in Sydney. 


The Sydney office needed the space; requests to New York and the 
studio what should be done with the props remained unanswered. 
Nobody up to then had wanted to bite the bullet and approve their 
disposal. The problem landed on my desk. More material kept 
arriving by the week and the lack of space had reached a crisis. 


On learning of the situation, Bill Collins, film reviewer and about 
to become a broadcaster, offered to take the lot. Looking back, the 
material would today be priceless in movie terms. It included the 
Moses basket found with the infant in the reeds, swords, helmets, 
costumes, posters, photographic stills - the list went on. 


Bill turned up with his car and did a number of trips between the 
Paramount building and his home before the last piece was gone. 
Except one, that is. The holdout was a wooden replica of a hand- 
carved crocodile, complete with opening jaws, used in a scene 
involving Anne Baxter in the nursery of the Pharaoh’s palace. I 
have seen the original in the Cairo Museum and it's hard to pick 
one from the other. 
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The little crocodile is sitting on a desk in my office today, and has 
accompanied me on my 40 years of travels. 


RK 
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LEW WASSERMAN 
When Hollywood Had a King 


‘At the rate this elevator's going she'll 
give birth before we reach the lobby.’. 
Robert Wagner 


Question: If Elvis Presley was The King in the music world, who 
was considered the monarch of Hollywood? The answer is a name 
scarcely known beyond the borders of the make-believe capital: 
Lew Wasserman. 


President of the Music Corporation of America (MCA), also 
known as The Octypus, Lew Wasserman was widely 
acknowledged as the most powerful figure in the entertainment 
industry. He was hot tempered, feared, and aside from being 
Tinsel Town's king, he has also been dubbed the last of the 
moguls. 


The son of Jewish immigrants of modest means, Wasserman’s rise 
to power and riches could have been written by Harold Robbins, 
rivalling The Carpetbaggers' Jonas Cord character. 


His story of influence and manipulation includes alleged mob 
connections, union alliances, and brokered deals with both 
Republicans and Democrats. Lew Wasserman's influence in high 
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places had no ceiling, unless the president of the United States was 
so considered. For example, he would dine in private with Lyndon 
Baines Johnson during that chief executive's reign. 


Born Lou Wasserman, later altered to Lew, his career spanned the 
decades linking the silent era up to the dawning of the 21st 
Century, along with its quantum leaps in technology and all the 
opportunities this offered in the world of films, music, television 
and related marketing. 


His role was acknowledged as the bridge between the studio 
moguls of yesteryears who ruled with contractual iron fists and the 
contemporary power brokers, multi millionaire actors, producers, 
conglomerates, talent agencies, unions, politicians and the 
Hollywood community in general. His was the iconoclastic 
mission to break the collective stranglehold by the old time studio 
bosses on the industry, especially the talent. 


In breaking the power of the studio heads, who would customarily 
place even the big name stars under long term contracts, dictating 
which films in which they would, and could not, be cast, 
sometimes ‘lending’ them out to other studios, even as a form of 
punishment, pocketing the fees, Wasserman turned the power 
polarity180 degrees. 


The era of the mega rich actors had been born with the talent 
beginning to dictate and negotiate its own terms. However, as 
with all changes, nothing was absolute. There were the down sides. 
There were some failures as well as the sweet taste of success. 


It was something like the line about every comedian wanting to 
play Hamlet. While, once freed, many did go on to play their own 
role aspirations, it was not always the case.. In some instances 
careers were ended, others dented, never to fully recover, and 
those faced with the long climb back to former glory. 
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For all their power and megalomania, most of those studio bosses 
had been shrewd judges of acting potential, and it had been their 
assessments in casting that actually created many stars. 


An example of such intuition by a studio head concerns Louis B. 
Mayer, boss of MGM, which had been the biggest and most 
successful of all the studios in its hey day. A tall and gangling 
young actor, with a good profile, big ears and bad teeth turned up 
in Culver City. He was uneducated, unsophisticated, and his 
backwoods draw] left much to be desired. Mayer noted two things 
about this newcomer who had been given a few small parts in low 
budget movies: he seemed attractive to women, and he looked 
strikingly similar to Tyrone Power and Rudolph Valentino. The 
actor with all the warts was Clark Gable. 


Out came the teeth, in went the dentures, on came the elocution 
lessons, along came those to provide social graces and acting 
lessons, followed by the publicity department. Gable went on to 
become the most successful actor of his time, playing in about 70 
movies until his last, The Misfits. Shortly after shooting was 
completed, Gable, who at 59 insisted on doing his own stunts, 
collapsed and died of a heart attack. 


Wasserman personally influenced the careers, and proffered 
welcomed advice, to such celebrities as Alfred Hitchcock, Marilyn 
Monroe, George Lucas, Marlon Brando, Steven Spielberg and 
Ronald Reagan and many other big names, especially those who 
passed through the portals of Universal Pictures - a studio bought 
by MCA under Wasserman's rule. 


Paradoxically, Wasserman was an elusive, private figure, 
eschewing the limelight and personal publicity. This low-key 
posture was best suited to his discreet dealings across the 
American spectrum. However, the below-the-horizon approach 
did not dilute his ruthlessness, cunning, and penchant for 
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bulldozing aside those who stood in his way or tried to frustrate his 
plans. 


Those who have written about Lew Wasserman were never 
granted interviews, admitted to his private life, though there were 
many ready to talk, files of correspondence, memos, corporate and 
personal records, former associates and others with axes to grind, 
all of whom made the unauthorised biographies as possible as they 
were engrossing. 


As one who was fascinated by the Wasserman era, the man and his 
times, if anyone had ever told me that I would be a guest in his 
home and be given a first hand look at some of the personal 
elements in his private life, I would have responded: Yeah, in your 
dreams! 


This not only did happen in October, 1974, I was also to be a guest 
at a celebrity-studded party he was to throw at one of Beverly 
Hills' most fashionable restaurants. It was to be another reminder 
that in the movie business, always expect the unexpected. It all 
commenced as follows. 


On a cool London morning a group of seven Cinema International 
Corporation executives assembled at Heathrow to join a Pan Am 
flight to Los Angeles. It included CIC's two joint chairmen, 
reflecting the interests of Paramount and Universal. I was a 
member of this group whose mission in California involved a 
number of things, though mostly of a showing-the-flag nature. 
However, at the time, I hadn't a clue that it would include a visit to 
the Wassermans at home. The journey proved to be an interesting 
experience for other reasons; in fact, probably one of the most 
memorable flights I can recall. 


This was the time of the historic oil crisis when a wave of 
uncertainty and unease seemed to pervade the world. Then a 
resident of London, I had just been issued with a petrol ration card 
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for my small BMW coupe, which reminded me of World War I 
when many vehicles were taken off the road with empty fuel tanks. 
Fortunately, the situation eased before rationing became necessary. 
The flight we were boarding lacked enough fuel to complete the 
long haul to LA non-stop, so a pit stop along the way was on the 
agenda. 


The primary reason for the brass of CIC to descend upon the City 
of Angels was the company's recently concluded acquisition of 
MGM's film inventory. It was a multi-million dollar deal, which 
gave the global distribution and marketing group of Paramount and 
Universal theatrical rights to the ‘lion's' library of movie greats. 
Having recently completed the MGM Grand Hotel in Las Vegas, 
and having had a mixed bag of box office films in recent years, 
MGM was in need of a cash flow, hence the sale. But more of this 
later. 


We were also scheduled to view two big budget productions just in 
the can each from Paramount and Universal, along with a weekend 
stay at the MGM Grand as guests of the owner. We were really 
doing things tough! 


Our 747's track took us north by west over Scotland, the Atlantic, 
and across the edge of the Arctic, then down into Canada. For 
most of the daylight flight the skies were cloudless and offered 
fantastic views and vistas from 30,000 feet. 


In those more genteel times the 747s' upstairs deck was a lounge 
bar, not crammed with additional seating as became the practice in 
later years. The crew set up the area as a dining room for our group 
and served up for an airline, an impressive meal, complete with 
silver cutlery, fine crystal and starched white tablecloths. After 
lunch the table was cleared and most of my travel companions 
played poker. I opted to glue myself to 4 window. 
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There were icebergs forming and some breaking free in the white 
capped swells between Greenland and Iceland all set to drift 
southwards towards the shipping lanes. The seemingly endless 
white wastes along the Arctic Circle appeared devoid of life, as did 
the north western territories of Canada, with nary a trace of smoke, 
nor the groove of a road or trail in the frigid expanse. The empty, 
horizon-stretching landscape reminded one of outback Australia, 
except here were soaring mountain ranges, ice and snow. 


The hours passed by as we tracked along the northerly reaches of 
Hudson's Bay, gradually angling down towards the United States. 
The Boeing's fuel gauges must have been drifting towards the 
empty line as we made the final approach to Seattle, where 
refuellers were hopefully waiting to give the big bird a drink. 


Dusk was settling upon LA as the jet's tyres squealed and puffed 
smoke on the tarmac of LAX, the engines roaring into reverse 
thrust. The flight had been a bird's eye version of one of those old 
James Fitzpatrick travelogues of yesteryear, which sometimes 
would precede screening of the main feature. Since we had been 
obliged to divert to Seattle, the flight had overflown remote places 
off the beaten track, making it a one-off journey. Pan Am would 
never make it again; prophetically for an airline that would itself 
cease to fly in later years. 


We all noticed it. Something was different about LA. The 
freeways were not nearly as congested, as one would expect at the 
close of a working day. The clue to what was happening was 
given after we quit the San Diego Freeway at Westwood, heading 
east along Wilshire Boulevard towards Beverly Hills. The price 
stickers on the windshields of large autos, such as Caddies, on the 
used car lots said it all. The fuel shortage was having a marked 
impact upon those who had enjoyed the world's lowest gas prices 
without interruption ever since Henry made the first model T. You 
could now pick up a near-new car for a song, unless it was a 
compact! 
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We checked into the Beverly Wilshire and later that evening I met 
up with a former boss and old friend, Milton Goldstein, now an 
independent producers’ rep. Milt and I sipped a few drinks in the 
hotel's Zindabad. Pub. The crowd was typically up-market 
California: elegantly casual with glowing tans and white-capped 
teeth. It was a place where one could expect to bump into the rich 
and the famous. I would often see the likes of Jack Lemon and 
Tony Curtis in his black hat, in the hotel's shopping arcade. Once I 
shared an elevator with Robert Wagner and Natalie Wood, who 
was then heavily pregnant with his child. 


The elevator seemed to be stopping at every level on its slow 
journey towards the ground. It was soon jam-packed. At one stop 
a beaming matron squeezed aboard, and noticing Natalie's 
condition, asked: "Say, when is the baby due, honey?" 

Robert Wagner responded, "At the rate this elevator's going she'll 
give birth before we reach the lobby!" 


Now I'm about to report something that's probably politically 
incorrect in the world of entertainment legends. But I've always 
believed in calling shots as I see them. My attention was captured 
by a couple who entered the bar. He had a straggly beard and his 
clothes looked like they had been slept in. His companion was 
Oriental, sported a tangle of uncombed-looking hair, no makeup, 
and shapeless, flowing gear that touched the floor. The couple 
stood out like an ashtray on a Harley Davidson, and received more 
attention than the beautiful capped teeth brigade. Milton picked up 
on my distraction. 


"Hey, kangaroo," he grinned, employing the nickname he'd 
bestowed upon me since we had worked together at Paramount, 
"Dontcha know who you've been looking at?" I shook my head, 
none-the-wiser. "That's John Lennon and Yoko." 
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As I was making my way for some shut-eye, my present boss: 
Howard Rochlin collared me. "Don't make any plans for the next 
few nights," lie advised. "Lew Wasserman wants to entertain us." 
"Oh, that's nice." I tried to sound nonchalant. It was truly proving 
to be a journey of surprises. 


The next few days included some 'official' chores. Firstly, a visit 
to Paramount for lunch, a photo call, and in the afternoon, a 
preview of the remake of The Great Gatsby with Robert Redford, 
Karen Black and Bruce Derne. It was a rich-looking production 
with a haunting scoré, achieving some atmospheric recreations of 
the Roaring 20s. Yet, somehow it failed to fire at the box office as 
expected, and probably deserved. 


The next day saw us at the Beverly Hills cinema, walking distance 
from the Beverly Wilshire, to view Universal's latest offering, 
Earthquake, starring Charlton Heston. The film had pioneered a 
newly developed audience involved SFX known as Sensurround. 
The effects were triggered by action on the screen, actually 
vibrating the chairs in the auditorium and shaking the place 
generally. It appeared to work most effectively, though we were 
not to know that the San Andreas Fault decided to slip a notch and 
touch off some tremours of its own while we sat in our chairs 
watching the film. Later, the joke doing the rounds was that: the 
studio sure had friends in high places for such timely intervention 
in the interests of Sensurround! 


While Sensurround worked, that is, for’a film such as Earthquake, 
which dealt with death, destruction and chaos along the LA 
freeways and the city itself, its application was clearly limited to 
movies calling for such effects. It was a gimmick, which came at a 
cost. For example, cinemas wishing to play the film were obliged 
to have the Sensurround equipment installed on a rental basis, 
which usually was deducted from box office returns. 
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The inconvenience of having a movie house wired up for the SFX 
in addition to the cost to the exhibitor became an inhibiting factor, 
which also impacted upon the film's earning potential. 


Like most gimmicks, albeit inspired by the best of intentions and 
highest expectations, it was doomed to a brief shelf life. Within a 
couple of years it disappeared, unless there's some cinema in 
Cockamamyville south of the Mason-Dixon still featuring 
Earthquake on Saturday nights. The word was that Lew 
Wasserman, aware of our swanning around the studios, with an 
impending visit to MGM and a stay at the MGM Grand in Vegas, 
did not want to be outdone. In fact, it looked like he wanted to 
outdo the others. True or false, the evening of the day we had 
previewed Earthquake he turned it on with style. 


A black Cadillac was assigned each guest along with the 
obligatory chauffeur, to pilot the limo to the Wassermans' abode. It 
stood in about ten acres of grounds on a rise in the lower 
Hollywood Hills district. The cavalcade of Caddies glided through 
the gates and up a curving drive to the residence, which was 
brightly lit with all windows aglow. 


Lew Wasserman and his charming wife were waiting to receive 
their guests, with either a handshake, peck on the cheek, hug, or a 
shoulder slap, each dependent upon the gender or closeness of 
relationships. One of the surprises that awaited me was to discover 
that the substantial residence boasted but two bedrooms! 


Guests kept arriving as limos and private cars crunched up the 
drive, crowding into the parking area until some were obliged to 
park along one side of the main building. 


In one of the reception chambers, waiters bearing bottles of Dom, 
-met guests with crystal glasses perched on white napkins on silver 
trays. The large area was soon thronged with famous faces. They . 
included Alfred Hitchcock, Burt Lancaster, sporting a beard for his 
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role in Hemingway's Old Man and the Sea, Janet Leigh, Victoria 
Principal, Hal Wallis, Martha Hyer, David Janssen, Rosalind 
Russell and spouse Fred Brisson, producer David Brown with 
authoress wife Helen Gurley Brown, producer Richard Zanuck and 
others. 


Instead of doing the rounds of guests, Wasserman seemed to prefer 
to Jet the multitude come to the mountain. He was evidently more 
comfortable with those close to him, though he did ensure 
everyone received a greeting and a few words early in the piece. 
Mrs. Wasserman had a word for just about everyone, and moved 
about; ensuring guests were being looked after by those bearing 
canapés and liquid refreshment. 


Her spouse stood tall, looked most elegant, cooly in control of the 
scene, getting messages to the staff by the subtle body language, 
without missing a conversational beat. 


The residence had its own surprises to reveal. It turned out to be an 
Aladdin’s cavern so far as art treasures and objects d'art were 
concerned. I could imagine the galleries and museums whose 
directors would have gladly sold their grandmothers for that which 
adorned the walls and occupied discreet corners, nooks and odd 
spaces throughout the Wasserman abode. Since my fellow guests 
looked like settling in for some time to come I decided this might 
be a good time to look around. 


I wandered away from the crowd to look ata lovely Matisse, 
which had attracted my attention. 'd never expected to see one 
outside of a five-star gallery. Then a Van Gough beckoned from an 
adjoining sitting room. There were some other masters as I 
strolled through the various rooms, from memory, a Rembrandt 
and a Constable. The works of art, sculptures, exquisite jade 
carvings, and delicate watercolours were breathtaking. 
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I became aware of someone standing beside me. It was the lady of 
the house. She smiled, evidently noticed my interest. Would you 
like me to show you the house? She asked. Would I ever! Yes 
please, ma'am, if it's not too much trouble. 


It was Mrs. Wasserman who revealed that the residence had just 
two boudoirs, though this seemed irrelevant as we toured the rest 
of the place, taking in the library, music room, study, games room, 
dining areas, sitting rooms and another wing which we did not 
enter and which I took to be the servants’ quarters. 


Just as I thought the Cook's tour was over, the hospitable Mrs. 
Wasserman announced that she would show me something that 
was especially important to her husband. In fact, it was the source 
of his abiding interests: a communications room. 


The electronics and sophisticated equipment and screens reminded 
me of something from a science fiction film. However it was clear 
that the function of this place was no mere movie set. In a nutshell, 
the communications, or more aptly, information centre, was set up 
to keep Lew Wasserman in touch and up to date with everything 
happening within his vast empire of interests. 


For example, it enabled him to keep tabs on any film playing 
anywhere in the world: current box office gross, theatre expenses, 
advertising and other costs and deductions, producer's share, 
seating capacity, maximum earnings capacity, week of a film's 
season, a comparison in the same movie house with films’ of 
similar calibre, parallel data of other cinemas in the same city or 
town which might be playing an opposition's film. 


The screens showed illuminated locations charts, with information 
chattering in via telexes and what I took to be facsimiles. It ought 
to be kept in mind that this was the 1970s, whose technology was, 
by today's standards, virtually still in kindergarten. There were no 
computers in every office, word processors, e-mails, digital 
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recording and transmissions, laptops, the web, or cell (mobile) 
phones and all the gimmickry that's taken for granted not only in 
businesses, but also in working class homes throughout the world 
of today. 


Mrs. Wasserman told me the communications room was her 
spouse's first port of call in the morning and last stop before going 
to one of those bedrooms at the close of a long, corporate day. 
Taken as a whole, the home had revealed something of the 
psychology of its owner, and probably an aspect of his character. 


Despite the richness and quality of the decor, furnishings and 
inclusions, everything was tasteful, and actually simple in 
positioning and application. Ostentation was out, as had any 
suggestion of clutter, or let's flout things in the quest to make an 
impression. Nothing had been included because it might have been 
expensive, fashionable, rare, or expected of the occupants. 


Things were in place because they looked in place, that they 
belonged. There was a control and orderliness that somehow 
reflected Lew Wasserman's shaping and control of his business 
activities; what he did each day outside this home which’ he 
studiously kept out of bounds to so many. 


One had the impression that just as anyone in the corporate world 
who might dare to frustrate or upset his need for order and control, 
perhaps a servant or anyone else who caused similar disorder in his 
private domain might also expect swift and punitive retribution. 


Back to the party, which as it turned out, was just in its infancy, 
the night was young and that sort of thing. 


Besides the CIC group, celebrities to dress the scene and those 
close to the Wassermans, there were also a few out-of-towners, 
including the heads of Australia's largest cinema chains. I was in 
conversation with Burt Lancaster who lost little time of informing 
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me, with eyes a twinkle, that I came from a land of convicts which 
made me little more then a felon. True enough, I responded, 
though while we were of convict stock, it should be remembered 
we had been chosen by the best British judges - a reference to the 
actor's land of birth which sort of linked us in crime. 


A colleague was hovering in the background, clearly wanting to be 
introduced to Lancaster. In a momentary lull in the exchanges, I 
took the opportunity of making the introduction. Now this guest 
was something of a movie buff, with an encyclopedic knowledge 
of the screen trade, including the minutia. On shaking hands, he 
looked the actor straight in the eye end declared, earnestly: "Mr. 
Lancaster, I can tell you every film in which you have appeared 
and the year in which it was released." 


"Well don't," came the quick-as-flash reply. I had heard of one- 
liners and put downs, but this was the first time I had witnessed 
each in a two words sentence. 


Like the reference to one's convict heritage, it had been delivered 
with friendly levity by someone accustomed to getting away with 
things in a social situation; of course, the fact that he was a big star 
helped, too. 


Next on the evening's agenda was a visit to a source of pride and 
joy to our host. We guests trooped out of the residence to a 
building that looked similar to an aircraft hanger, though on a 
smaller scale. It turned out to be Lew Wasserman's private cinema. 


It seated an audience of about 50 in comfortable lounge chairs and 
boasted a full size wide screen. At the press of a ‘button the curved 
roof slid quietly open to reveal the heavens. When the skies of LA 
were cleansed by the seasonal Santa Ana, moviegoers and stars 
could watch the latest offerings from the studio under the kind of 
stars that twinkled and glittered in the darkened skies. 
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In what could be described as the lobby of the cinema stood an 
antique projector from the early movie house era. It was all brass, 
stainless steel and polish, looking a bit like some overgrown fire 
hydrant which had sprouted appendages, with a large glass eye that 
had cast not water, but flickering images to a distant screen, in 
years long gone. 


While it was being admired by guests, Lew Wasserman rubbed his 
hand gently over the machine which he obviously held in special 
affection. Soon the limos and sedans growled into life in a growing 
chorus of thumping V/8s, all shiny and gleaming in the reflected 
lights of the residence. It was time to climb aboard assigned 
chariots for the ride down to Beverly Hills, where the real party 
was about to begin. 


Chason's restaurant had been booked for a night of wining, dining, 
music and conversation, where humble film executives mingled 
with the famous faces and those who had made the films that had 
established such stardom. 


We'll let the curtains be rung down on the party, which followed, 
as it seems like an appropriate place to windup some personal 
glimpses of the private environment of filmdom's last mogul. 


The last time I was to see Lew Wasserman was at Los angles 
International airport. My wife and I had just flown in from New 
York and were toting our hand carry pieces along a tunnel-like 
walkway that led to the baggage claim area. 


An electric powered and topless vehicle, clearly the brother of a 
golf buggy, whined past us. A black American in chauffeur's 
uniform piloted the buggy. Behind him perched a tall, erect Lew 
Wasserman. The little vehicle drew into the distance, soon lost in 
the sea of bobbing, footslogging plebs, and heading for their 
belongings, hopefully now sliding onto the slowly rotating 
turntables. Lew Wasserman died in 2002. An era died with him. 
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FINALE 


The Friday evening of our visit to LA saw us at MGM, the prime 
reason for our presence in that town, following CIC's buyout of its 
screen inventory. We were greeted by the studio's heavies, and 
joined by other visitors to LA; an old friend and colleague David 
Williams, who headed the Greater Union Organisation, Australia's 
largest cinema group, with fingers into related business pies. 
Another was Bill Collins, a film reviewer and broadcaster whom I 
had known since he was a movie-struck young lecturer at Sydney's 
Teachers’ College. 


As we nibbled canapés and sipped drinks in the executive suite, a 
large photo ‘portrait’ of MGM stars of the 40s and 50s became the 
topic of conversation and conjecture. The actors from MGM's 
golden days included Judy Garland, Van Johnson, Ray Bolger, 
Micky Rooney, Elizabeth Taylor, Lionel Barrymore, Gene Kelly, 
Walter Pigeon, Greer Garson, Donald O'Connor, Jane Withers, 
Clark Gable, even Lassie. There must have been about 40 in all. 


Now, who could identify this class of past decades, left to right, 
row by row? Many tried; some came close, but all failed. That is, 
until it was the turn of Bill Collins, who rattled them off with great 
aplomb! Next came a stroll around the studio lot. There was what 
was once the pool in which Esther Williams swam, mermaid-like, 
to the strains of the famed MGM Studio Orchestra. Now it was 
but a hole in the ground, with cracked and peeling walls and floor, 
from which sprouted weeds and grass. How things wither once the 
dream is ended. 


The Grand Central Station lot still accommodated a line of 
streamliner coaches. Their plywood panels were now cracked and 
coming adrift from the frames; holes were evident in the curved 
roofs, which had once been sprayed with silver paint to heighten 
the metallic, streamliner effect. 
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A highlight, if one could fairly call it that, of our tour was the New 
York sidewalk lot where Gene Kelly had done his immortal Singin’ 
In The Rain routine. It, too, had fallen into disrepair, though was 
still recognisable: the fire hydrant, the doorways and building 
facades, the dish-shaped gutter into which water had flooded, 
where Kelly had kicked and splashed. 


It needed little imagination to again conjure the New York cop, his 
Irish face nonplussed, surveying the dancing dervish, while the 
off-camera rain machine worked overtime to create the downpour. 
The visit to the 'lion's' den was concluded with a private screening 
of the studio's latest offering, That’s Entertainment. It consisted of 
a compilation of highlights from MGM's classic and much-loved 
musicals of the past, and for which the studio became famous. It 
was truly the leader of this genre of screen entertainment. That's 
Entertainment included Gene Kelly's Singin’ In The Rain 
sequence, which on the screen looked in better shape than the 
same location did about 200 feet away outside. 


The next day we flew out to the MGM Grand Hotel in Vegas. It 
was huge, block-like, and soared into the Nevada sky. Inside it 
was a series of twilight caverns, with no sense of day or night, 
beeping and blinking machines, the occasional rattle of disgorging 
coins, populated by vacationers who would not return to the office 
with California tans, a legacy of their nocturnal holiday. 


In looking back, it's hard to accept the fact that this huge hotel 
once nearly burned down, making the 6 pm news slots around the 
world as choppers hovered to fight flames and effect rescues. In 
the 90s it was demolished. Its shelf life had been about 20 years, a 
positive geriatric by Las Vegas standards. 


RR 
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NAGAMASA KAWAKITA 
He kept his Secret Under Wraps More Than 20 Years 


‘I would be assassinated. I did not know when, but 
had an idea where it would take place.’ 
Nagamasa Kawakita. 


There's a touch of irony when the industry that has produced its 
share of moguls who have often become household names, have 
themselves presided over studios that usually painted the species in 
such unflattering portrayals. The stereotype mogul of screen 
scenarios was variously: fat, balding, cigar chomping, uncultured, 
loud, vulgar, treacherous and lecherous, with a coterie of fearful 
flunkies scurrying to his every whim. 


Another irony, perhaps, is that the film business produced a mogul 
in the real sense, who was quiet, dignified, cultured, genuinely 
liked and admired by many. One of filmdom's pioneers, he rarely 
set foot in Hollywood. A cinematic giant on the international 
scene, Nagamasa Kawakita never became a household name 
outside his native Japan, but nonetheless left a large footprint on 
the industry that crossed many frontiers. Today, in central Tokyo's 
business district, there's a building named after him, as is the Japan 
Film Library Council, which he founded, and is now known as the 
Kawakita Memorial Film Institute. 
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Yet there was another side to the sophisticated and urbane 
Nagamasa Kawakita who was always a welcomed celebrity at 
international film festivals and markets. Essentially a modest man, 
Kawakita kept the adventurous side of his life a virtual secret, even 
from many of those closest to him, and especially to writers and 
biographers of film industry publications. 


I suppose it was a confluence of time, place, sense of history and 
circumstance that resulted in him revealing the story he had kept 
under wraps for so many years. I'd also like to think that because 
we were friends and enjoyed each other's company also had 
something to do with it. But first, let's put the Kawakita era into 
some sort of perspective. 


Born on January 30 1905 in Tokyo, Nagamasa Kawakita became 
closely involved in films as a young man, and was responsible for 
introducing Japanese moviegoers to foreign films. In October, 
1928 he founded the Towa Shoji Eiga bu, a production and 
distribution company which is today known as Toho Towa, a 
member of a large entertainment corporation involved in produc- 
tion, distribution, television, video, music, stage, besides operating 
Japan's largest cinema circuit. Typical of Kawakita's outgoing and 
international attitude for his company, he chose the name Towa 
because it symbolized harmony between East and West, which 
also reflected his personal ideals. 


Today Toho's headquarters in Tokyo's central business district is 
known as the Kawakita Memorial Building. Among his many 
screen industry awards was the Hawaii International Film 
Festival's Vision in Film, presented posthumously in 1991. The 
prestigious award had been given only twice in the Festival's 
history, the second time in 1992 to the American Film Institute for 
its role in the preservation of film, its assistance to talented 
students and showcasing international cinema. 
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One evening in 1969 Kawakita, his wife Kashiko, Alvin Cassel, 
who was Cinema Center films' manager in Japan, his Chinese-born 
wife, Emma, and I, dined at a French restaurant in Central Tokyo. 
Cosmopolitan in his tastes, Kawakita admired things that were 
French, including the films and the cuisine, so the venue had been 
of his choosing. The over dinner conversation revealed that Emma 
Cassel was, by lineage, a Manchu princess in her own right, 
though the days of royalty and its trappings were long a thing of 
the past in her land of birth. 


Emma mentioned that she was familiar with original noodle 
recipe, which the then royal court had served to the Italian explorer 
Marco Polo when he arrived in Peking (today Beijing). Polo must 
have been impressed by the dish, which he took back to his native 
Venice where it evolved to what is known today as spaghetti 
Bolognaise, probably out of Bolognia. Hence the gastronomical 
contribution to the Western world by Imperial China, whose 
Origins is not always recognised. 


Kawakita was impressed, pricked up his ears. He was interested in 
food and said it seemed like something he'd like to try: the Chinese 
dish that became as Italian as Fiat cars. 


It was arranged that we'd meet for lunch the next day at the 
Cassel's apartment where Emma would prepare the noodle based 
dish. We gathered around noon, now just four of us as Kashiko 
had another engagement. The apartment was high in the YMCA 
Building from which we could look over a sea of rooftops bisected 
by narrow thoroughfares to the city's soaring Tokyo Tower. 


Kawakita told me that in the period leading up to Japan's 
involvement in World War II the building in which we were seated 
had housed the Imperial Navy's senior officers’ club. It was my 
turn to prick up ears. "Perhaps the raid on Pearl Harbor in 1941 
could have been planned, or even discussed in this place." It was 
the journalist in me talking, always looking for a story: Kawakita 
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smiled, inclined his head. "I do not believe that would be an unrea- 
sonable assumption," he said in his relaxed and educated English. 
His tone told me that I was on the money, but that was all he was 
prepared to say on the matter. However, as it turned out, he would 
have other things to say before the day was ended. 


The conversation abruptly changed direction then the food arrived. 
While Emma bustled about, presiding over the proceedings, I 
could not help marveling at the history of the scene: Here we were, 
sitting in the building where officers of the Japanese Imperial 
Navy had dined, wined, and most probably talked over tactics and 
plans that were to be employed in the war in the Pacific and 
beyond; about to have lunch prepared by a Manchu Princess; to eat 
the same dish as served to one of the most famous explorers in 
history, a dish that had been exported to the world; that our’ small 
group included a pioneer of the Japanese film industry and head of 
the country's foremost motion picture corporation. I realised then 
there would never again be a day like this in my life. 


As we ate I commented on the historical.elements of the occasion. 
Kawakita paused, and looked thoughtfully introspective. Although 
I did not realise it at the moment, the key to events past in the life 
of Nagamasa Kawakita had been turned in the lock of time. Over 
the next few hours, as we wound up lunch and sat sipping wine, 
the most remarkable and adventurous story I was ever to hear first 
hand was about to unfold. 


We were talking about film production when Kawakita said he had 
made a number of pictures in the 1940s not in Japan, but in 
Japanese occupied China. 


It started when one day he was summonsed to a meeting with 
senior members of what in the West we'd call the War office. "I 
did not have a clue what they might want with me and was a bit 
nervous that I could be in some sort of trouble. I could not think of 
anything I might have done, though we were at war on many 
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fronts, under virtual military rule, and things could be tense at 
times." 


When Kawakita presented himself to members of the Imperial 
general staff he was told that he should pack his bags and relocate 
in China without delay. His mission was to start making films. He 
would be funded to set up production facilities that would ensure a 
steady stream of motion pictures. 


The philosophy of the production unit was to deliver films that 
would be entertaining and suited to both the Chinese populace and 
members of the Japanese armed forces. 


"I told them that the only films I was interested in making would 
be those which offered entertainment in their own right," Kawakita 
recalled. 


Despite the .period Japanese forces had been in action in China 
only parts of that vast country had been securely occupied. The 
army was under regular attack, mostly of the hit and run variety, 
by both Nationalist forces and Communist guerillas, with the 
occasional pitched battle. This had been tying up many Japanese 
divisions, and the general staff officers told Kawakita they were 
concerned about the breakdown of Jocal law and order, especially 
among those with nothing to keep them usefully engaged. 


While Kawakita realised that which was being put to him was 
virtually an order, and not a request, he was also mindful of the 
fact that his own business, heavily involved in importing and 
distributing foreign films, had taken a steep downturn through 
growing international hostilities. 


Shortly thereafter Kawakita arrived in Shanghai to set up shop. He 
said that the facility would involve Chinese actors, crew and 
technicians. He would live and work among the Chinese and 
distance himself from being seen as a member of the Japanese 
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occupying forces. "The success of the mission would depend upon 
my being accepted as a film producer and not some official or 
representative of the Japanese government. I made this clear to 
those in Tokyo before I departed, and at the time they seemed to 
accept this." 


Kawakita, who needed somewhere to live, found a house that 
suited his needs not far from the studio site. He approached the 
owner, ascertained that the home was available, then negotiated a 
market price. This approach contrasted with the then established 
practice of both military and civil Japanese who simply 
requisitioned what they wanted, usually sans any compensation to 
Chinese owners. 


Production eventually was under way. It was all rather modest so 
far as budgets went, though by keeping costs tight, making every 
‘take’ count whenever possible along with dash ingenuity mixed 
liberally with improvisation, the results were satisfactory. 


Storylines were keyed to romance, escapist adventure and 
historical themes, the latter fast becoming the bread and butter of 
the studio's output. The world was rich in historical events, 
providing a bottomless pit when it came to scenarios. 


One of the more popular historical offerings, for example, dealt 
with the Boxer Rebellion. It was especially a subject of much 
interest to the Chinese, and one which was to be employed some 
20 years later when the flamboyant producer Samuel Bronston 
made 55 Days at Peking. It was a mega budget film, featuring such 
names as Charlton Heston, David Niven, Ava Gardner and John 
Ireland. 


The drama dealt with the period when in 1900 the Chinese 


Empress encouraged the Boxers to take over the city and besiege 
the international diplomatic quarter. 
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What Kawakita did not realise at the time was that his film on the 
events that took place when Peking's Western diplomats were 
holed up in their embassies and consulates would later pose an 
unexpected problem at a crucial point in his life. But more of that 
later. 


As with all studios, casting was always important, though he 
mostly had to make do with whatever talent was on hand. 
However, there were some bright stars on the often indifferent 
horizon. 


Kawakita mentioned one attractive and talented actress who 
featured in many of the films and was popular with audiences. In 
fact, she was becoming a star in her own right. Her name was Lan 
Ping and she would be remembered in history for more than her 
acting. 


"One day when we were preparing for the day's shooting schedule, 
she failed to turn up, which was most unusual as she had always 
been most professional," he said. 

"I sent some people to her place to see if she was ill. It turned out 
that she had left the city to join a Communist guerilla leader 
operating in the hills. 

"I lost track of her. Some time later she married the guerilla in the 
hills. His name was Mao Tse Tung." 


Kawakita’s former star remained an obscure figure in Communist 
affairs until Cultural Revolution in the mid sixties, when as a 
powerful player in the Politburo, incited youth groups against 
senior party and government officials.’ She oversaw the 
replacement of earlier art with revolutionary works. During Mao’s 
final years she wielded power second only to that of her husband. 


For her role in the Cultural Revolution Lan Ping was arrested by 
her husband’s successor and sentenced to death. This was later 
commuted to life imprisonment. 
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In the meantime, Kawakita's films enjoyed growing popularity and 
were screened to audiences, military and civil, far and wide. He 
was to learn that this popularity went farther than he imagined. 


Part of his style in living and working among the Chinese 
population had also seen him eschewing any suggestion of 
security. Late one night there was a knock on his door. In fact, it 
was an urgent rapping. With some trepidation he opened the door 
to a pair of Chinesé men. They looked nervous and demanded to 
be admitted. 


"J didn't have much choice. There was something about them that 
suggested urgency, so I stood aside and let them in," said 
Kawakita. "They wasted no time: They told me they were officers 
in the’Nationalist Army who had slipped through the lines to see 
me. I was completely bewildered. What was it they wanted of 
me?" 


The Nationalist soldiers told Kawakita some of his films had fallen 
into their hands and had been screened to their forces where they 
were enthusiastically received. “They then asked me to run off 
some additional prints at the laboratory, leave them at a pick up 
point, and they would take it from there. The arrangement was to 
apply each time we completed a film.” 


Kawakita realised that his late night visitors were asking him to 
put his life on the line. If it were discovered he was supplying 
films to the enemy he would be executed as a traitor and his family 
disgraced. 


One of the men told Kawakita as much as they would have liked to 
reward him for his co-operation, this was beyond their resources. 
"I shook my head, said that would not be necessary. In any event, I 
told them they would receive their films." 
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Kawakita had reasoned that his brief had been to produce films to 
entertain Chinese: No mention had been made of which Chinese, 
and he had no doubt that many in audiences to date had consisted 
of those strongly opposed to the Japanese invasion of their land. 


The die -was cast. The studio was now producing fare for the 
civilians and armed forces on both sides of the divide. He just 
hoped that things did not go awry, something he'd have to try and 
live with. 


For some months things continued to run as smoothly as one could 
expect, given the daily challenges of putting together films in a 
country under enemy occupation, the shortages of equipment and 
materials and the general air of indifference by those in authority 
towards the seemingly pointless exercise in spending money and 
resources on movies. 


Then one day Kawakita received a message to report without delay 
to his masters in Tokyo. No reason or agenda for discussion was 
given, and the abruptness of the command made him feel uneasy. 
His first thought was could the arrangement with the Nationalists 
in providing films been discovered? 


Mulling over his situation on the military transport flight to Tokyo, 
Kawakita decided that if his supplying of film prints to the 
Nationalists had been uncovered, then the response would have 
been more swift and drastic than a command to present himself in 
Tokyo. They most likely would have arrested him on the spot and 
placed him before a military court, with summary punishment to 
shortly follow. As Tokyo bay and the city beyond appeared below, 
he breathed a little more easily. 


To his relief, the meeting commenced with some fulsome praise 
for the films that had been produced to date, and how they had met 
original expectations. So far so good. Then the message altered 
course. It started with the line that no matter how sweet success 
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could be, things could always be improved upon. Kawakita knew 
something was coming, and he would probably not like it. Then 
the staff officers got down to what the meeting was really about. 


It was put to him that the films, enhanced by their general 
acceptance by audiences, offered a valuable opportunity to make 
mention of the benefits of Japan's international policy of 
establishing its proclaimed Co-Proposperity Sphere throughout 
Asia; as Kawakita put it, the subterfuge for its military activities 
throughout the region. 


‘When they completed their pitch, Kawakita looked straight at the 
others across the table. "You mean you want me to start making 
propaganda films," he said. His tone said there was little more to 
discuss. 


The meeting soon ended in chilling formality with forced smiles 
and stoney eyes. Kawakita knew he was a man on borrowed time. 

A few days later he was in Shanghai. He went back to work. It was 
business as usual: scenarios that offered entertainment. He 
resolved to live one day at a time, knowing that his remaining days 
would not stretch too far into the future. 


"Tl knew what was in store for me. I would be assassinated. I did 
not know when, but I had an idea of where it would take place," 
said Kawakita. 


At the end of each long day at the studio, which usually stretched 
into the evening, he would walk to a small restaurant, which was 
on his way home. Once he had dined, Kawakita would walk the 
few blocks to his house, in narrow, darkened and near-deserted 
streets. It was his routine, as predictable as clockwork. 


"T did not intend to alter it. What would have been the use?" he 
asked. "They would most likely strike after I left the restaurant; it 
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would be quite late by then and there were many areas along the 
way suited to an ambush. 


"Once I was killed the Communists would be blamed. A hundred 
or so people who had either been a nuisance to the authorities, or 
grabbed off the streets at random, would be identified as being 
responsible, directly or indirectly," he said in a matter of fact 
manner. 


“These Chinese would be quickly put before a firing squad. My 
body would be returned to Japan for a funeral with honours. My 
work would be praised; my family would receive condolences 
from the highest quarters. And that would be that." 


Then fate intervened. The Japanese government capitulated in 
unconditional surrender. Those in command had more things to 
worry about than one recalcitrant film producer in Shanghai. The 
Imperial armed forces laid down their weapons and awaited the 
arrival of the victors. They were not long in coming. 


Thus Shanghai was to receive a new generation of occupiers with 
all the disorder and confusion that inevitably accompanies such 
handovers. To the new command, Kawakita was seen as a 
Japanese of interest, suspected of belonging to the hierarchy of the 
former occupiers. He was interrogated first by the Americans, then 
by the British. 


He was able to convince the Americans of his comparatively 
benign role during the Japanese rule, interested in making films 
with no propagandistic or other agendas. He ruefully noted that 
had he not defied the wishes of the High Command in Tokyo, he 
would have been in trouble anyway. 


However, Kawakita experienced a different reception at the hands 
of the British. "They interrogated me at length. Then they started 
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all over again, putting much the same questions forward, as though 
trying to uncover something. 

"After a while I formed the impression the British were more 
concerned about my attitude towards them rather than what I 
might have actively done; it was most curious." 


The penny finally dropped. His interrogators kept coming back to 
one film in particular. It was his production on the Boxer uprising. 
"When I shot the film I had no Western actors to portray the 
British and other European nationalities, and had to make do by 
casting Chinese," he explained. "To make the actors look more 
Western, I had false paper mache noses made up which were rather 
larger than those normally seen on Oriental faces.” 


The British, as it turned out, were outraged on viewing the film. 
They felt that Kawakita had set out to make them look ridiculous 
and to belittle their race and what it stood for. 


It took some time, explaining and reasoning on Kawakita's part, 
though he finally persuaded the British that no insult had been 
intended; that he was merely a filmmaker trying to overcome 
production difficulties, particularly in the casting department. 


His problems were not over yet. He had not been paid for a long 
time and now that his employers had surrendered, he most 
probably never would be. One bright spot was that he had received 
a good price for his house, paid for in US dollars by one of the 
city's newly arrived administrators. "I had an attaché case in which 
I placed the money. It represented a fortune and was to be my 
lifeline for a new start back in Tokyo.” 


Kawakita was awaiting the call to join his repatriation vessel when 
an American soldier seemed to take an unhealthy interest in him. 
"He wanted to know what was in the attaché case, and ordered me 
to open it." 
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When Kawakita lifted the lid and revealed the neatly placed 
bundles of dollar bills, the soldier solemnly announced it was the 
property of the United States. "He took the lot. I arrived back in 
Tokyo penniless." 


The Tokyo that greeted him was in shambles. The carpet 
bombings, especially with incendiaries, had destroyed tens of 
thousands of buildings, more than that were homeless. There was 
little work, fewer opportunities, and little food. For many months it 
was a struggle for most just to survive. 


One day Kawakita received a message that some people wanted to 
have a meeting. Their names meant nothing to him, but they were 
staying at the Imperial Hotel, which was close to the Imperial 
Palace. 


"I reasoned that anyone who could afford to stay at the Imperial 
must have been rich, important, or both," he recalled. "That alone 
would make it worth meeting them." He reached the hotel for the 
appointment by walking part of the way and taking what little 
public transport was available. 


On arrival at the Imperial he was directed to a suite where he was 
greeted by two Chinese men who said they were from Formosa 
(now Taiwan). After a few pleasantries, they got down to business. 
The Chinese told Kawakita the Nationalists had been always 
grateful for his, at great personal risk, in supplying them with his 
films during the war. Although they been unable to show their 
appreciation at the time, things had now changed. Kawakita could 
scarcely believe his ears. Was this really happening? Could it be 
some kind of trick? The tense days in Shanghai had taught him to 
be cautious. One of the Chinese asked: "What do you know about 
sugar?" 

"I told them that I knew nothing about sugar, except some was 
white, some was brown, and if you had too much you'd end up 
with diabetes." The pair exchanged glances, and the one he took to 
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be the spokesman said, "That's good enough for us." Kawakita was 
still none the wiser. 


It turned out that they were offering him the Japanese franchise to 
market Formosan sugar. Sugar was in short supply, it was a 
valuable commodity and much sought after in the Japanese 
market. He was being offered something almost as good as gold. 


"That's how I re-established myself, "Kawakita said." It came like 
a bolt out of the blue. It was the beginning of the road back. I was 
most grateful and humbled. It also renewed afresh my faith in the 
human condition." It was more than the sweet smell of success. 
For Kawakita it was the sweet taste of success. And to hell with 
the diabetes! 


As Kawakita reached the end of his remarkable story the shadows 
had grown long and Tokyo was abustle at the close of another day 
of business as usual. We took our leave of the Cassels’ hospitality 
and went our different ways. The hours had flown by as if on 
wings. 


I was to.see Nagamasa Kawakita a number of times in the future, 
usually at venues such as the Cannes Film Festival, which we each 
attended in the course of our respective involvement in films. 


In 1980 he showed interest in one of my scripts. At the time no 
actors, director or principals were in place. It was simply a story 
on paper with no accompanying ‘package’ of talent, which made it 
raw in the commercial sense. 


Although at a later date Arnold Schwarzenegger would, agree to 
play the starring role, the Towa organisation agreed to handle the 
film in Japan before of the actor's involvement. 


The agreed minimum guarantee for the Japanese market, ie, of the 
box office takings, for the production (then titled Red Alert West, 
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and later, with Schwarzenegger, called Outpost) was the biggest 
ever then offered for an Australian script. The film went into 
production in the 80s, though was never completed. 

My friend, Kawakita san, died in Tokyo on 24 May in 1981. 


Footnote: 

The Japanese government in World War II saw films as’ an effective tool 
in promoting the concept of the Great Co-prosperity Sphere in Asia, of 
which it was the ‘senior brother’. 

Although the authorities received no co-operation on this front from 
Nagamasa Kawakita, there was another active film unit, which did toe 
the militarist line. It was the Manchurian Film Company whose chairman 
was Masahiko Amakasu. 

When Japan was defeated as a military force Amakasu committed 
suicide by swallowing acid on August 25, 1945. His demise also meant 
the end of the Manchurian Film Company. 

The event was later portrayed in the film, Last Emperor, in which 
Amakasu shot himself, evidently a more honourable exit than merely 
taking a drink. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN THE 
MARKET PLACE 


Shortly after arriving in Hollywood I was talking one day with 
Rose Goldstein, who then ran the studio publicity department at 
Paramount. Rose mentioned that her husband, a composer, had 
scored the themes of a number of television series. Having been 
impressed by much of the music which stemmed from television I 
remarked that Rose's, spouse must have been indeed a most 
creative person. Rose paused for a moment, then replied: "Well, I 
guess he is creative, though in a commercial sort of way." 


At the time I thought Rose was being good naturedly cynical, or 
maybe a touch modest, on behalf of her man. As noted above, I 
was new to Tinsel Town. However, looking back over the years, I 
came to realise that Rose Goldstein had proffered the best and 
most succinct advice I was ever likely to receive. As with so many 
fields, if you don't do things with the marketplace in clear view, 
then you're usually wasting your own and other people's time. It 
was a yardstick I was to apply throughout my career. 


Despite the temptations of self-indulgence, personal preferences 
and interests, whenever confronted by a project I would ask 
myself: 

* Who might this interest? 

* Ts it new, different, or somehow special? 
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* Ts it entertaining? 
* Is it good enough to induce people to part with their money? 
* Does it slot into a specific market? 


Many years later it was a checklist I'd produce when addressing 
graduating students at the Australian Film and Television School, 
or in response to those who sought advice on the screen trade. The 
various points also apply equally to other areas of marketing. 
Besides those who put up the money, let's not overlook those final 
arbitrators who invest their hard-earned dollars in buying tickets to 
sit in a darkened auditorium for up to two hours or more. They are 
surrounded by complete strangers, coughing, farting, sneezing, 
burping, slurping drinks, scrunching bags of crisps and candies, 
cell phones beeping. 


All part with their money to seek some respite from the outside 
world; loneliness, unhappiness, boredom, escapism, entertainment, 
maybe just curiosity, or to fill in time. All, however, expect value 
for money. If we fail to deliver the goods for the people, chances 
are we'll end up with one of the most expensive home movies on 
the planet. 


Once you feel that which is up there on the screen might be just 
what the doctor ordered, the real task is to convince the 
community it's worth looking at. Enter the marketing end of the 
screen trade. I must confess that I have experienced the most 
bizarre, enjoyable, challenging and even downright dangerous 
episodes of my life while involved in promoting films on behalf of 
producers. 


The selling of a motion picture does not simply involve placing 
Some ads in newspapers, on radio and television, with some 
billboards thrown in for good measure. If only it were so simple 
and straightforward! Much. more is needed if those lines of 
customers are to form outside cinemas. 
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Ideally, the pitch should commence while the film is still in 
production with cameras rolling. Gossip, news, stories, still shots, 
maybe on location interviews, insider ‘leaks’; all are drip-fed to the 
media. The public at large should have an awareness of the film, 
who's in it, and what it's about, planted in the collective 
consciousness. The end result at this stage is to crank up some 
curiosity, a feeling of expectation. 


When the film is finally in the can and ready to go comes the 
'event.' Ideally, each movie should be released with its own, 
crafted debut. People should be made sit up and take notice. The 
media, too, should be ensnared, to maximise exposure and spread 
the news far and wide. 


I've lost count of the launch campaigns in which I have been 
involved over the years. Another arm of the big sell also includes 
missions to markets where film rights are sold outright for a lump 
sum, sometimes involving millions of dollars. Such markets are 
usually Third World countries, or more wealthy authoritarian 
regimes, where expecting a fair share of the box-office returns 
would also represent an exercise in commercial recklessness. 


Deals are often done in the smoke-filled rooms of politics, 
corruption, unscrupulous competitive rivalry, betrayal, and 
sometimes considerable danger for the emissaries from 
Hollywood. Some examples of the foregoing are to be given 
herein. 
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A CAMPAIGN WITH A STING IN THE TALE 


‘What about I get you Tony Bill?’ 
Rose Goldstein 


One morning, when having breakfast in the coffee shop of a 
Beverly Hills hotel, a couple of screen trade characters were deep 
in conversation at a nearby table. Their exchanges became 
increasingly animated. Then one of the men exclaimed in a voice 
that carried: "Hell, I always wanted to do that in a movie! Just like 
on stage. Have the players get up and take curtain calls!" 


I'm sure that everyone eating breakfast and sipping coffee knew 
that he was referring to The Sting, even though some years had 
passed since its release. 


The Sting was like that in the way it made an impact. It cut new 
ground and seemingly effortlessly achieved that which so many 
films attempted to do. It was different; a lot of fun, it reached. out 
and involved the audience, and was pure entertainment. It was also 
clever. 


Reuniting Butch Cassidy stars Robert Redford and Paul Newman, 
The Sting received ten Academy Award nominations in 1973, 
running neck and neck with The Exorcist. Sting carried off Oscars 
for Best Picture, Best Director, Best Screenplay, Best Music, and 
Best Editing. 
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The film was also a personal triumph for Tony Bill, a sometimes 
actor turned producer and director, who produced The Sting in 
concert with Julia Phillips, a partnership which had effectively 
fallen apart by the time the picture's principals had taken their seats 
in the first three rows on one side of the Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion, to await the roll call of Oscar awardees. The Exorcist's 
group occupied the first three rows on the other side of the 
auditorium. 


Tony Bill's good fortune really started when Frank Sinatra took an 
interest in him. This was to propel him from a few relatively 
modest screen roles to a career as producer and director, a road 
that ultimately led to that gold statuette which Julia Phillips 
accepted on stage from presenter Elizabeth Taylor. 


Tony Bill told me that once you were Frank Sinatra's friend you 
had someone in your life who would be always there for you. "The 
only thing Frank demands of his friends is unquestioning loyalty. 
If you betray his trust, or he believes you have then you are 
finished," Tony said, adding, "I guess he's not alone in this." This 
conversation took place ten years before The Sting when I was 
working with Tony in promoting his first major screen role in 
Paramount's Come Blow Your Horn. Tony was a member of a cast 
list that included Frank Sinatra, Barbara Rush and Lee J. Cobb. He 
was to go on with parts in future Sinatra vehicles, None But The 
Brave in 1965, and Marriage on the Rocks in 1968. 


It was no secret that Sinatra continued to push Tony Bill's career, 
introducing him to important contacts and opening doors of 
opportunity. At the time Tony got his acting break in Come Blow 
Your Horn he was just 23, had a wife, and if memory serves me, a 
couple of kids, not much than the clothes he wore and a 
motorcycle. 


He was very unassuming and said he couldn't afford a decent car, 
riding each day to the studio on his bike. When the job of 
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promoting the film landed in my lap, I confess to scratching my 
head, seeking some kind of peg on which to hang a campaign that 
would excite interest and publicity. 


Horn was an uncomplicated, harmless romp, an entertaining piece 
of escapism well suited to the, tastes of the early 60s. And its 
benign sort of charm was the problem. There was nothing really 
that special about it, and I don't mean this in a putdown sort of 
way. Like all things, it called for some homework. This is what I 
was looking at:. 


Sinatra played an about-the-town bachelor, who had a New York 
apartment to die for, wall-to-wall girls, and a wardrobe of outfits 
fit for a - well, a movie star! Into his hedonistic life walks younger 
brother Tony Bill, having fled life in the suburbs and very 
traditional Jewish parents. Young brother Tony wants to join 
Frank in all the fun and freedom. Frank, however, needs him like a 
hole in the head, someone to blunt his action; in the end Frank 
relents and takes Tony aboard. After all, blood can be thicker than 
bourbon! 


Young Tony is a real square. His clothes, demeanor, lack of 
worldly knowledge (read girls), each scores a zero. So big brother 
decides to remake the kid, which would entail the equivalent of a 
major renovation if one was talking about, say an old house or an 
automobile that had seen better days. 


Now there was one sequence in the film that flowed on from this 
that offered the glimmer of a promotional campaign. Frank takes 
young Tony on a shopping spree. Believing that maybe clothes do 
help maketh the man, the young guy is taken fitst to his brother's 
tailor for measuring, then on to some of the up-market venues of 
male apparel around Manhattan. All done to music, Tony tries on 
shirts, silk ties, shoes, sweaters, jackets, in fact, the lot. Should 
Tony try something that doesn't work, worldly Frank purses his 
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lips, shakes his head. When something looks pretty sharp indeed, 
the choice is rewarded with a nod of approval. 


When the sartorial orgy draws to a close we see a sensationally 
clad Tony Bill, looking like a million dollars. Music is up as the 
scene fades out. The sequence has captured what the film is all 
about: time to shrug off the old, embrace the new, dress up, live 
life and blow your trumpet! 


In Australia, where there are more sheep than people, the problem 
of selling all that wool is something like the lyrics of the song, 
They’ve Got An Awful Lot Of Coffee in Brazil, in which one can be 
fined for drinking water. Because of this there was a government- 
sponsored Wool Board, whose role in life was to promote the use 
of the fibre, which in the main meant the fashion biz. Hey presto! 
We now had that peg for the promo. 


Negotiations were set in play in Los Angeles and Sydney. From 
LA I needed a star oozing sartorial splendour for a personal 
appearance tour, including a round of premieres taking in the 
country's capital cities. The person I had in mind was Sinatra. He 
was a big name, was always fastidiously garbed, even in private, 
was, after all, the featured actor in Come Blow Your Horn, and 
since his media exposure would be keyed to the fashion and 
lifestyle pages, I felt reasonably confident of keeping things 
relatively harmonious. I was always the optimist! 


Rose Goldstein, promised she would get on the case. Once Rose 
was in your corner, the game was as good as won. 


Talks were opened with the Wool Board people, which was then 
headed by Sir William Gunn, a millionaire farmer, who knew all 
about sheep, though most negotiations were conducted with Joy 
Jobbins, reputedly the country's then highest salaried female 
executive, and her assistant, Bill Tulloch. 
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This led to promised involvement by the country's fashion world, 
including designers, manufacturers and point of sale. As I saw it, 
we would build a fashion ‘look’ around the film, to be symbolised 
by the star, with appearances on stage and in up-market apparel 
stores in major cities. 


A homogenous advertising campaign common to everyone 
involved would be conducted nationwide, keyed to the film. It was 
all very exciting. But if I expected Frank Sinatra to be part of this, 
it also looked very bleak. Within a minute of taking Rose 
Goldstein's call I knew things were about to become unravelled, 
and dare I say it, just like a ball of wool! 


Sinatra was unavailable, code for he didn't want a bar of it. To be 
honest, not so deep down, I always had a nagging voice called 
doubt so far as Frank was concerned. "What about I get you Tony 
Bill?" asked Rose. Hmm. A small problem. He was completely 
unknown. It was his first major role. It would be a case of Tony 
Who...? 


Now I do try and ration the use of clichés, though it is a bit hard to 
avoid employing one that aptly described the present situation. As 
I ended the call with Rosé I couldn't shake off the one about 
finding oneself between a rock and a hard place. What on earth 
was I going to do? What would I tell those heavies at the Wool 
Board? It didn't bear thinking about. The script had now been 
rewritten. The problem was now a stroke of wonderful luck. I was 
ready with the good news as I made the first call to the Wool 
Board. 


Hey, great news! You won't believe it, but we finally have just the 
person to be our fashion horse! He's young, handsome, and an 
exciting new find in the film biz. And he's ours! He's Tony Bill! Da 
Daa! Well, you have seen the film. He is the co-star. Much 
younger and sexier than Frank, and as much as I hate to say it, it 
did come as a sense of relief that Sinatra was suddenly 
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unavailable. He could be sometimes a touch difficult to, ér, handle. 
On the other hand, young Tony's mad keen. And he's just as he 
looks in the film: a fantastic dresser! The media, and let's face it, 
most of them are women after all, will simply love him! 


And so the pitch went. The promotion was still in place. I 
concluded what had been a round of upbeat, enthusiastic telephone 
calls around the nation. I headed for home and a stiff drink, or two. 
Lucky I didn't know the next calamity that was about to fall. 
Otherwise, make that a round of stiff drinks! 


Our next scene is at the international airport awaiting the arrival of 
Tony's flight from LA. A great media roll up, just about all the 
fashion writers are present, and the publications include the 
country's largest circulation, Women's Weekly as well as the 
second place-getter, Woman's Day, a magazine for which I once 
did a stint as designer, on loan from the newspaper that paid my 


salary. 


These are the days of innocence, before the tragedy of September 
11, the war on terror, escalating security, and electronic identity 
checks. It is also when if you have the right contacts, you get 
through to the airport's arrival area before those stepping off the 
aircraft go through customs and immigration. You can intercept 
people before they rejoin the awaiting outside world. 


Yes, no doubt it. The tall, young, good-looking guy is Tony Bill. 
Only trouble was that he needs a shave, and he needs some 
clothes! Tony looks like a backpacker, dressed in a wrinkled tee 
shirt and old jeans that had seen better days, and a long time ago. 
What had gone wrong? Rose Goldstein knew what I was up to, and 
he was supposed to arrive on the local scene looking the part. 
Tony, friendly and relaxed, explains everything. He doesn't have 
any other clothes! Oh, sure. He has another pair of jeans and a 
couple more tee shirts. What you see is what you get! 
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The next bucket of bullshit is unloaded on the media. Our young 
star is unwell, must have been something he ate on the plane. He's 
desperately sorry. He's been whizzed straight to the hotel. But 
there will be a media conference with lots of time for individual 
interviews and photo calls. And all this will be soon. Now what 
about you let me buy you a round of drinks: Maybe something to 
eat, even. 


The faces on the wooly folk remind me of sheep being sheared 
with a pair of blunt, rusty clippers! The scribes are not exactly 
overjoyed. I re-evaluate my career options. This is the weekend. It 
‘is also Australia. And after 12 noon Saturday all the big stores 
close. Sunday trading? What? Are you some kind of heathen! To 
hell with the trading laws. We have to dress our star. 


Useful and obliging contacts ensure that the equivalent of 
Melbourne's tailor to the stars gets on the next plane to measure 
our boy. The doors, and some staff of a major fashion store, are 
opened for us. The weekend has been sort of spoilt for the staff 
members, but we promise them free tickets to the first premiere 
and party. A few seem pleased at the deal. 


I recall reading somewhere that when General Douglas MacArthur 
arrived in Melbourne from the Philippines in World War II on a 
Saturday afternoon, that city's Myers store had to be especially 
opened for Mrs. MacArthur and her maid. Well, at least we are not 
the only ones to face such trials. 


Our Melbourne tailor to the stars is to rush through a complete set 
of outfits, including some knockout first night gear, to be ready in 
time for the second premier and round of personal appearances, 
slated for Melbourne. In the meantime, we'll have to make do with 
what is available off-the-rack in Sydney. All's not black, and a sort 
of silver lining is that Tony is beautifully well proportioned and 
just perfect for ready-to-wear apparel. There is a god, sometimes. 
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The promotional tour with all its sidebar trappings for Horn is now 
under way. Our star has a wardrobe to be proud of though he still 
eyes his tee shirts and old jeans in a way that tells me to watch the 
boy. 


On the weekend leading to the Sydney debut I drive Tony down 
the south coast to the charming village of Jamberoo and on to a 
cleft in a sub-tropical mountain into which cascades a waterfall. 
Tony says it reminds him of when, as the sailing master on a yacht, 
he landed on a number of Pacific islands. He seems relaxed, so it's 
on with the show. 


As the personal appearances and premieres proceed I have another 
scare. Just before the limo is due to drive to the theatre I give Tony 
an it's time rap on the door of his suite. No answer. More rapping. 
No sounds inside. My star has flown the coop. 


It takes so long to track him down we nearly turn up unfashionably 

and disastrously late. Tony is found in the hotel's public bar, 
enjoying the beer and in conversation with some locals who have 
dropped by for a few drinks on their way home from work. Tony 
looks striking in his tee-shirt and jeans. My God, we have just 
minutes to dress him! 


Next stop of the roadshow finds us in Adelaide; a city which likes 
to piously boast a church on every street corner, though often 
omits to mention there's a hotel bar on the other. Paramount's 
manager here is a loveable, kindly old tippler named Denis Kiley. 
He suggests we drive out to the Barossa Valley, a popular wine- 
growing region. It is early so we have plenty of time to kill before 
tonight's premiere. I agree, though remain a touch wary. Denis is 
known to lead the unsuspecting astray when it comes to booze. 


We arrive at an historic winery of an early German settler who 
planted some of the first vines. Then it's tasting the wine and 
enjoying the food. Denis is in his element. Tony tries to introduce 
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me to his favourite tipple: a mix of beer and red wine. Yuk! I take 
a sip and elect to pass. 


Late afternoon finds us back in the city of churches, in a most 
relaxed condition. I tell Tony that it's time to shower, have some 
black coffee, and then dress for the premiere. I shoo Denis away in 
the interests of minimising temptations of the bottle. 


What's that they say about the best laid plans of mice and men...? 


About ten minutes before the limo is to stop outside the South 
Australian Hotel Tony again goes AWOL. Now blooded to his 
scent I go directly to the hotel's bar downstairs There he is, 
drinking beer, talking to the locals, and dressed in... well, I bet 
you can guess what! 


Again it is touch and go, but we make it on time. Adelaide, despite 
the churches, has another side to its persona. Despite the country's 
egalitarianism, this city has created its own social strata, headed by 
so-called establishment families. It reminds me a bit of England, 
with its class society and its royalty and bluebloods sitting at the 
top of the heap. Just like merry England, many of these blue- 
blooded women can be red-blooded when it comes to letting their 
hair down, as we were to shortly discover. 


The screening and the on stage speeches go smoothly. After all, 
there's been plenty of practice in other cities. Tony is his usual, 
disarming ‘little boy’ self as he stands in the spotlight. The theatre's 
manager, Chic Arnold, a sharp little cocksparrow of a man, tells 
the audience that a new star has been born. Then it's on with the 
party. Denis can hardly wait! 


The establishment belles almost fight over who is going to bed 
Tony. They mill around him, pressing close, brushing against him, 
displaying their wares to best advantage. It's clear that the only 
missing element is for the man of the hour to indicate his choice. 
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Tony, who is young and healthy, and whose life since arriving in 
the country has been celibate, is understandably, er, intrigued. I 
decide to remind him that we're due at Adelaide's Channel 7 
television studios at first light, when he will be a guest on the 
station's greet the day breakfast show, or a name something like 
this. It's now nudging midnight and I tap my watch to dramatise 
the hour. Tony commences to extricate himself from the now 
desperate ladies. He shrugs, beams a Hollywood smile, and 
announces, "Gee, it's been nice meeting you, but I guess it's time to 
split." He nods in my direction. "Alan here is calling the shots." 
Tony is acting like a real pro. 


As we exit the reception I get the impression that if the looks on 
the girls' faces had been daggers, I would outdo Julius Caeser on 
the steps of the Senate in the Ides of March! I also think: Thank 
God I didn't end up with Frank! 


At last, our roadshow is ended. The film has opened around the 
country and is doing fine at the box-office. It's time to say goodbye 
and go our separate ways. The woolies, as I refer to the Wool 
Board people, wear smiles; I suspect they've never had so much 
publicity from a single promo. Before Tony leaves us he spends a 
few days at Sir William Gunn's property in the outback. He is 
flown there on the knight's personal aircraft, which is.a nice touch. 
A group of Paramount people and some woolies are on hand to see 
Tony off on his return flight to LA. Handshakes and hugs all 
round. As he finally disappears through the departures gate I'm 
sure he is leaving me with some new grey hairs. On the other hand 
he is leaving with a fabulous wardrobe. 


As a special gesture for my benefit Tony is wearing a smart sports 
outfit. He looks elegantly casual. In a paternalistic kind of way I 
feel proud of him. However, I know that he has crammed his old 
tee-shirts and jeans in with all the new gear! 


Fade out to final credits. 
oe 2k ak oe 
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Denis Kiley, then Paramount's manager based in Adelaide, was 
perhaps one of the kindest and well-liked characters in the local 
film industry. However, there was an adventurous side to his life 
of which not everyone was aware. 


In his younger days Denis had been a patrol officer in the wilds of 
New Guinea. Then, Papua New Guinea was an Australian 
protectorate, a status it held until the huge island washed by the 
Coral Sea was to receive its independence. 


' The job of a patrol officer was to trek through the swamps and 
jungle, from village to village, upholding the law, settling tribal 
disputes, bringing criminals to justice, often acting as both 
policeman and magistrate. It was a tough, demanding and 
dangerous task in an incredibly rugged land of disease, swarming 
mosquitoes and in the more remote regions, head-hunters. 


A fellow patrol officer had been Errol Flynn, who like Denis, was 
to later find a career in the screen trade. Denis told me he was 
staying at a boarding house in a remote mountain township where 
Erroll Flynn had once lived. However, Flynn skipped town owing 
money for his lodgings and for work-done by the local dentist. 


When sometime later Flynn became a Hollywood star, the 
boarding house proprietor sent him a bill. Back came an 


autographed photograph, but no money. More demands for 
payment had the same result; the boarding house owner now had a 
pile of Errol Flynn photographs, each one bearing the actor's auto- 


graph. 


Once a week was film night in the little township. A projector was 
set up under the stars and residents would sit in the open on wood- 
framed canvas deck chairs, usually a beer in hand, to watch the 
latest offering from Hollywood. 
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"One night the film starred none other than the town's former 
resident, Errol Flynn," said Denis. "During a closeup on a smiling 
Flynn, displaying an array of dazzling teeth, the local dentist stood 
up and yelled above the soundtrack: 'Yes, laugh you bastard! You 
haven't paid for those teeth yet!" 

"It brought the house down," Denis recalled. Which, upon 
reflection, was a pretty neat feat, considering that everyone was 
sitting in the open air. 
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In deep conversation with Americah distributor Max Keller 
shortly before the wheels were to fall off a deal which was all but 
wrapped up at Cannes. 
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Australia’s Ambassador to Japan, John Menadue (left) makes his Tokyo 
residence available to throw a reception for key distributors and 
exhibitors in the quest to market Oz films. Menadue later is appointed to 
run Qantas airline. 


Spreading the good word to a screen publication writer at Cannes. 
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About to ply Bill Holden with a strong cup of coffee whilst getting 
ready for the Australian Women’s Weekly photo call. 
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Edith Head, 
famous 
Hollywood 
dresser to the 
stars, shows off 
one of her six — 
no less! — Oscars 
adorning her 
office and 
workshop on the 
Paramount lot. 


On the Paris set of Paramount’s ‘Is Paris Burning?’ with director Rene Clement. 
In the background, in WW2 Nazi gear, is Gert (Goldfinger) Frobe. 


I manage to raise a smile from Mart Crowley, author of the controversial ‘Boys in the Band’ 
over press clippings on recent obscene language court proceedings in Melbourne over his 
play. Crowley is also executive and producer of the screen version of his work, which causes 
some raised eyebrows by censors. 
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The trade press ad employed at the Cannes Festival, 
which causes some angst back in Australia. 
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Master of Suspense ‘Hitch’ clowns with studio logo outside my office door 
— al] in the interests of ‘Psycho’. 
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At yet another of the seemingly endless receptions that is part of Cannes. 
With spouse Thelma and showbiz columnist and broadcaster 
John Michael Howson. 


Australian Film Commission chairman Ken Watts (centre) makes his once only 
appearance at Cannes. A consummate public servant, with an ear for politics, Watts 
was never really comfortable in such surroundings. 
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Addressing 1500 American operators at Miami’s Fontainbleau Hotel on the virtues of 
Aussie films in 1977. I am the first ‘foreigner’ to address the annual gathering. 


With the pair who represent me offshore: Jim Hendry (USA) left, and Ray 
Atkinson (UK — Europe) centre. 
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Director Fred Schepisi reckons he deserves the bottle of Moet after his ‘Chant of 
Jimmy Blacksmith’ receives an enthusiastic reception at the Cannes Film 
Festival. Author Thomas Kineallv was also on hand at the French Riviera event. 


An on-the-run airport interview with Bill Holden. 
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Dinner at Newport Beach with agent Milton Pickman — reps ‘Picnic at Hanging 
Rock’ in N. America ~ Donna Crean, whose spouse runs the country’s largest 
recreational vehicle company - and former childhood Hollywood star Jane Withers. 
Jane tells me, “As I am as plain as Shirley Temple was pretty, 1 needed to be a good 
actress!” (photo is taken by Buddy Ebsen, a member of the dinner group) 
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THE REMAKING 
OF ELVIS 


‘Who is the goddamn idiot responsible for this?" 
Colonel Tom Parker 


If anyone had ever suggested that one day I would be playing a 
role, though a minor one, in the remaking of the image of Elvis 
Presley, I probably would have responded: Now pull the other leg! 
And if it was further suggested that as a result of my efforts, Elvis' 
proprietorial manager Colonel Tom Parker would threaten to sue 
me and call for my sacking by Paramount, I would have queried 
the kind of cigarettes someone might be smoking. 


Just as truth can indeed be stranger than fiction, however fanciful, 
each of those predictions would come to pass. Like most things in 
life, it all started out quite innocently. This is how it unravelled: 


Although he had made a few films beforehand, Elvis Presley's 
movie career really got under way because film producer Hal 
Wallis one night in 1956 decided to visit Las Vegas' Flamingo 
night club where Elvis was performing. Wallis, one of 
Hollywood's most able and versatile film-makers, was soon struck 
by the gyrating, hip-swinging and guitar strumming performer. He 
saw something about Elvis that he felt could be translated to the 
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screen. In fact, so convinced was Hal Wallis of the young man's 
potential that he went backstage to meet Elvis after the show. 

Now while Elvis was already a celebrity in his own right, he also 
happened to be movie struck, so needed little encouragement to 
agree to do a screen test. Soon after Elvis Presley turned up in 
Hollywood to do the test. Wallis was so impressed with the result 
that he immediately offered the singer a part in The Rainmaker, to 
play alongside Burt Lancaster and Katharine Hepburn. It was not 
to be. 


Enter Elvis’ protective manager Colonel Tom Parker who swiftly 
vetoed the offer. Parker had learned that the part proposed for 
Elvis involved playing a mentally retarded person. This was 
definitely not the image for his star client. The role went to Earl 
Holloman who received much kudos for the part he played. 


In looking back, perhaps the good Colonel should have been 
guided by Wallis' impressive track record, having been responsible 
for a whole string of successful and acclaimed films which 
included Casablanca, Now Yoyager, Jezebel, Rose Tattoo, Dark 
Victory, Sea Hawk and Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


Five years were to pass before Elvis was to appear in a Hal Wallis 
production. The producer had a deal with Paramount to do a whole 
clutch of films in the 60s, which was to include a group starring 
Elvis that are generally acknowledged as the singer's best screen 
performances. 


The first of these was G. I. Blues, which went into production in 
late 1959 when Wallis went to Germany with a film crew to start 
shooting many of the scenes required for the picture. 


Other films involving Elvis were Girls Girls Girls, Blue Hawaii 
and Fun In Acapulco. This all came about because Colonel Parker 
evidently had a change of heart, no doubt driven by the fact that 
movie stardom was the remaining summit to be climbed by his 
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successful protégé. The versatility of Wallis is certainly 
underscored in the 60s, a period when he also made such films as 
Becket, True Grit, Summer and Smoke, Anne of the Thousand 
Days, the last released through Universal following Hal Wallis’ 25 
years’ association with Paramount. 


Colonel Parker negotiated a deal with Wallis for Elvis to make one 
picture a year for Paramount, and another picture for another 
producer if this was desired. According to Wallis it was one of the 
toughest bargaining encounters of his career, eventually agreeing 
to pay Elvis $100,000 for the first picture, $150,000 for the second 
and $200,000 for the next. 


However, in researching his book on the William Morris Agency, 
The Agency, author Frank Rose claims to have uncovered a 
dramatically much lower pay scale for Elvis, thus casting some 
doubt on Colonel Parker's reputation as master negotiator. 
Whatever the truth of the matter, the Wallis films were truly 
golden so far as Elvis Presley's screen image was concerned, much 
to the surprise of a generally cynical Tinsel Town. 


Whether or not Colonel Parker, who never held such military rank, 
was a master negotiator, or maybe a Svengali, he was to cause me 
some concern and place my role with Paramount into an awkward 
situation. 


G.I. Blues would not only be Elvis Presley's first screen 
appearance following his stint in the Army for Uncle Sam, it 
would also play the dual role of reintroducing him to the public, 
restarting his career and establishing his image for the foreseeable 
future. A tall order by anyone's reckoning! However, Hal Wallis 
was just the man to do it. 


The veteran producer could have gone for a sort of back-to-the- 
future approach, opting for a formula musical with Elvis back in 
flamboyant gear, maybe spangles, sideburns and richly hairsuite. 
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Wallis reasoned there would be nothing new or different by. going 
down this path. And since Elvis-had been largely out of the public 
eye for just on a couple of years, something fresh was called for. 


Why not show Elvis for what he actually was? Wallis bit the bullet 
and set the action in Germany; with Elvis in the uniform he'd been 
wearing, in the environment in which he had been living and 
working for the US military. 


His haircut was almost, though not quite, regulation G.I. and the 
overall effect was definitely clean cut. He was supported by tthe 
bouncy, long-legged South African-born dancer, Juliet Prowse, as 
the romantic interest. She was not slinky, nor overtly sexy; rather 
attractive, cute and wholesome. It was a shrewd piece of casting 
for a project to showcase Elvis in a new, different, and hopefully 
exciting persona for audiences awaiting his return. 


He was not only clean cut, so was his taste in women! Gone was 
the bad boy rocker. Instead the 60s were to witness the arrival of 
the wholesome balladeer. And Elvis' public reached out to 
encompass a wider generational spread. 


G.I. Blues, in which Elvis played the part of G.I. Tulsa McLean, 
and Prowse, Lili, a night-club dancer, was shot in various German 
locations, with some remaining scenes completed in Hollywood in 
mid 1960. Originally the film was to be titled Sp5 Tulsa McLean 
(of the 3rd Armored Division). Yuk! 


During production, everyone at Paramount became impressed by 
Elvis Presley's approach to the task in hand. He would either turn 
up on time, or be early for the makeup call each morning. 


Elvis also knew his lines word perfect and was quick to take and 
absorb direction as each day of shooting progressed. Like a blotter, 
he soaked up the subtleties and nuances of performing before the 
lenses in the merciless glare of the lighting. 
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Instead of the expected multi takes for each shot, Hal Wallis found 
that just one or two, and maybe a 'safety' backup take was all that 
was required to wrap up a sequence. Often this meant that they 
were literally breezing through the schedule. 


As a result of this the shooting schedule for the remaining films in 
the Wallis-Presley package were revised downwards, subject to 
locale and any complexities that might be involved. 


In noting this it ought to be kept in mind that many big names 
among the acting fraternity had reputations for turning up late, 
fluffing their lines, failing to take directions, bouts of tantrums, 
and could be genuine pains in the arse. 


I can recall one very prominent male star who would take it into 
his head to render what he considered to be a ‘humorous' version of 
his lines. The first time, and maybe the second, time around this 
might evoke general laughter among the crew. However as take 
ten preceded take eleven, with no ‘sign of the thespian’s self- 
perceived talent as a comedian showing abatement, the laughter 
dried up and the director looked increasingly tense. 


The sound-track for GJ. Blues was recorded in May, 1960, 
containing a mix of soft ballads and more rock-style tunes, 
overlaid with some European influences to inject local 'color' in 
the film. As a result, the film's unexpected hit was Wooden Heart, 
which Elvis crooned not to Juliet Prowse but a puppet. It sold more 
than two million copies in Germarty alone and reached number one 
on the charts in Britain. G. 1. Blues was a huge hit in Europe, 
which contributed to the 7.5 million copies of the soundtrack LPs 
sold. 


On completion of the film the studio opted for a richly patriotic 


campaign, angled to the flag, red white and blue, the star-spangled 
banner and a uniformed Presley standing stiffly to attention. 
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It looked okay for the US domestic market, since Americans are 
probably the most patriotic people I have ever encountered. This 
characteristic has been both their great virtue as well as their 
undoing. By this I mean it has brought them together in a tightly 
united nation on one hand, with this unity being at times cynically 
exploited by their political leaders on the other. 


I wasn't so sure of this approach for the foreign scene, especially 
those territories in which I had been involved. Therefore, I started 
work on an amended pitch. It retained the US He's Back line, 
though I highlighted the lean, clean and wholesome elements, the 
young and handsome soldier, but not so much of the flag and 
related trappings. 


The overall message was spelt out in copy and artwork, with much 
of the suggestion that the military experience had contributed to 
the metamorphous from smirking rocker to a well-groomed young 
guy who any girl could invite home to meet the folks, by 
implication, rather than employing in-your-face copy. 


I suppose my chief concern about the US campaign overall was it 
looked a touch like a recruitment poster, sans the grizzled Uncle 
Sam announcing I Want You! and I wanted to avoid this. 


What I liked about Paramount was if you had an idea, believed in 
it and could come up with an argument to support why you should 
be permitted to run with it, then often as not you received the 
green light. Therefore, my ‘foreign’ campaign was allowed to run a 
full term gestation period and was not to be stillborn. 


At the time my mother was a conservative elderly widow who was 
evidently confused about what her son was doing for a living. I 
suspected that if she had heard the name Elvis Presley, she might 
also be vague about what he did for a living. The thought occurred 
to me she might be a sort of litmus test for her socio generational 
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The ad campaign had just hit the print and broadcast media when I 
had dinner at her home. She asked what I had been doing of late. I 
told her I was involved with a film featuring Elvis Presley. Quick 
as a flash she commented, "I've heard about that." 


"Oh, really... ' I was a touch sceptical. She elaborated, "I think he 
looks much more respectable. You know, clean and tidy." 

Was I really hearing this? I can recall saying something like, "Why 
do you think that... ?" 

"Oh, I don't know. But I think it has something to do with the 
Army. I think the Army service has done him some good. It's the 
discipline, you know." 

I nodded. "Yes, I know," I was gobsmacked. This coming from the 
lips of my mother! 


Driving home I felt a touch nervous. Was the campaign perhaps 
too broad? Was it impacting the socio economic and age group 
that traditionally does not go to the movies, especially those 
starring Elvis Presley? Maybe Elvis had been transformed into a 
wimpish Goody Twoshoes, noticed by those who probably 
wouldn't buy a movie ticket, ignored by those who did? I had a 
sleepless night. 


Six days later the film opened to crowded movie houses. There 
was barely a middle-aged matron in sight. Kids, teenagers and up 
into the thirties, yes. Broad enough, but definitely not elderly. That 
night I slept. 


However, it was not to be all sunshine and light. A dark cloud 
named Colonel Tom Parker was drawing ever closer to my 
horizon. 


Apart from the regular ad campaign there was the promotional side 


of selling G. I. Blues, just as there is with any other film. This 
consisted of exploiting opportunities that beckoned, and often 
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creating opportunities and things to act as pegs to hang 
promotional actives on. 


There were the usual advance screenings for the music trade and 
disc jockeys and other celebrities often branded ‘opinion 
moulders', photo spreads and stories and items on the 
entertainment pages of newspapers and in magazines catering to 
movies and showbiz generally. But I needed something more. 
Ideally, something that would score exposure on early evening 
television to further spread the message and target what I saw as 
the core audience. I didn't have the budget to pay for anything like 
this, and besides, I was not thinking in terms of the regular ad 
campaign. 


There were some television shows built around teenage pop music, 
singers and groups. It was such a show, called Bandstand, which 
had given the Bee Gees their first real break. I approached the 
producers of one such program, which had network exposure. 


The arrangement involved a segment built around a scene from G. 
I. Blues with songs from the soundtrack LP. A short clip from the 
film showing Elvis launching into the tunes would be employed to 
introduce each segment, to be spread over a number of shows 
leading up to the film's release. The network promoted the G. I. 
Blues content of the show in-house, which meant television 
exposure in various time slots over about ten days. 


The network's PR people also went to work, planting items in 
showbiz columns and with television and entertainment 
publications. The promotion, as so often happens, was generating 
its own momentum. In terms of exposure for dollars, it was a 
bonanza since our costs were restricted to the supply of film clips 
and soundtrack materials. 
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One of the magazine items landed on the desk of Colonel Parker. 
I'm told he went into a towering rage on sighting the piece. He 
wasted no time in calling both Hal Wallis and the studio. 

Who is the goddamn idiot responsible for this? He thundered. 
Parker demanded that the idiot - me - was shown the gates of 
Paramount, and the sooner the better. He also said that he was 
talking with his lawyers and would most probably take legal 
action. He hinted darkly that such litigation might stop with ‘yours 
iruly. The studio wasted little time in getting back to me. 


Why this violent reaction by the Colonel one might ask? The 
reason was simple. Parker had steadfastly refused to permit his star 
client to perform on television. Parker, I was told, wanted the 
equivalent of a country's national debt as the fee for such exposure. 
So far there had been no takers among the networks. 


When Col. Parker learned that Elvis was appearing, albeit 
fleetingly, on television as part of a promotion for G. I. Blues, he 
believed that his strategy to one day extract a king's ransom from 
the medium had been sabotaged. 


It was now up to me to brief the studio as to why no harm had 
been intended, nor in effect, had any tangible harm been done. 

To the contrary, I submitted, a brief glimpse from a film's footage 
did not represent a performance on television in the accepted 
sense. More so when such limited exposure provided a direct 
benefit to the principals involved in the production and promotion 
of the film, such action was more than reasonable. Otherwise, it 
would become nigh impossible to ever run ads on TV on behalf of 
any film. 


Irrespective of what I might have argued, Parker, I suspect, also 
realised that G. I. Blues was but the first of his package deal with 
Paramount to be produced by Hal Wallis. The studio also probably 
told Parker that there wouldn't be much gold in pursuing the likes 
of me. This would have left Paramount as the target, and Parker 
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must have been conscious of the need for harmonious relations 
with the producers of the remaining Elvis features. It took a few 
weeks for things to cool down and it was not the most pleasant of 
experiences, especially in view of Parker's voracious reputation 
when it came to money and the extracting of same from every 
possible source. 


I also suspect it was the money jingling at the box offices around 
the world, along with evidence of the creation of a more general 
audience for Elvis that also played a role in hosing down the 
situation. 


The last time I was to see Hal Wallis was at a party thrown by 
MCA-Universal chief Lew Wassermann. Nobody mentioned 
Elvis, who by then was resting outside the living room at 
Gracelands. Colonel Parker went to his last resting place with 
some unanswered questions on just how he had handled his 
celebrity client's wealth during the years he had controlled the 
purse strings and drew up the contracts. 


Hal Wallis’ last picture was Rooster Cogburn, made in1975. He 


died in 1986 at the age of 88, survived by his second wife, the 
actress Martha Hyer. 
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THE DAY OF 
THE GENERAL 


‘ you will be arrested on arrival and taken to prison.’ 
Cornelius Vlug 


In early 1973 I joined Cinema International Corporation (CIC) to 
assume much the same role I earlier held with the theatrical films 
division of the Columbia Broadcasting System of New York. 
(CBS); supervising a spread of territories in the Asian and 
Australasian region. The difference was that for CBS my beat also 
included places such as the Indian sub-Continent, Sri Lanka and 
South Africa. 


I was not aware at the time of my arrival in London that the job 
was to be more perilous than I could have imagined. There were 
some surprises lying in wait for me. 


About three months had passed when Howard Rochlin told me that 
a sales mission to Indonesia was well overdue. Nobody, which 
meant him and my predecessor had been to that country for well 
over a year. There was a growing backlog of unreleased Universal 
product and Paramount films, too, were no longer doing viable 
business there. 


It struck me as being strange that business in such a market had 
come to a stop, especially as the territory could produce good 
money, particularly for American films, which audiences loved 
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and were prepared to pay high-ticket prices, and those of the action 
genre. 


A search through the files revealed that a distribution agreement 
entered into for Paramount on percentage terms had gone sour 
with the flow of dollars back to the producer drying up. 


I thought it odd that CIC would have contemplated an arrangement 
where payment would be based on a percentage of reported box 
office returns. In my book, this was the last thing to do in a 
country infamous for robbing you blind. Instead, the way to go 
was to sell theatrical rights for a few years for a one-shot lump 
sum payment, in US dollars, in advance, before any prints or 
backup materials were shipped in: 


The place was so rife with tricks and schemes, it was hazardous 
even to provide some distributors with posters, press books, 
brochures and other materials produced for a film. These would be 
shown to cinema operators as ‘proof that the person concerned 
held the exclusive rights for the film, and on that spurious basis, 
money would change hands. When the studio might attempt to sell 
the film to a bona fide buyer, the word would have been out that it 
had already been sold previously! 


Further enquiries revealed that about three million dollars had been 
withheld by the Indonesian distributor in the Paramount deal. The 
package of films was considerable, and included the likes of The 
Godfather and Love Story. 


In briefing me on the forthcoming mission, Howard said he wanted 
me to sort out the Indonesian situation. At best, I was to collect the 
three million dollars and obtain a firm undertaking that there 
would be no further delays in remitting CIC's share of income, 
accompanied by full and accurate reporting. Failing that, I was to 
determine a way of removing the film rights of the present 
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distributor, thus freeing them for sale, to others on lump sum 
arrangements. 


However, the problem was that the present distributor held a valid 
contract and although he had not been remitting CIC's share of the 
takings for a considerable period, this meant virtually nothing in 
Indonesia. That was the way:business was done. 


Apparently the distributor had some gripe about Paramount, 
claiming that the studio actually owed him money. Just how this 
was rationalised I could not determine, either from the files or 
Howard Rochlin. The word was simply that this was a ploy to keep 
the money. I was about to discover that there was more to the 
situation than anyone was letting on. 


I flew out to Singapore wheré I checked into the Hilton hotel on 
Orchard Road. The next day I was booked on the noon flight by 
Singapore Airlines to Jakarta. I was still towelling myself after a 
shower when the phone shrilled. 


On the line was Cornelius Vlug, an old colleague from my 
Paramount days, who had been the studio's Indonesian manager; in 
the days during, and stemming from, Dutch rule when the 
American majors then ran their own distribution subsidiaries on 
the ground in Indonesia. Cornelius was agitated. He came straight 
to the point. 


"I understand you're coming to Jakarta tomorrow," he told me. It 
was not a question. Word certainly travelled fast in that part of the 
world. 

"I'm coming in on the noon flight," I replied. 

"Then don't, Mister Alan"... he had always employed my first 
name in honorific terms... "please, you must not come." 
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I knew Cornelius well enough to suddenly feel disquiet at the 
message in his voice, as well as the actual words. “What’s the 
problem, Cornelius?" 

"The general knows you're coming. You will be arrested on arrival 
and taken to prison." I felt a chill, Indonesia was a different place 
to much of the rest of the world. Although I didn't have a clue what 
Cornelius was going on about, it was clear that he knew what was 
going on. He had always been a man with his ear to the ground. 
"What's the story, then?" 


Cornelius became so agitated that his English was broken. But I 
got the picture loud and clear as his voice scraped down the 
indifferent phone line. 


It ought to be mentioned here that despite Indonesia having a 
government assembly, the military exerted enormous influence 
and called most of the shots, literally and metaphorically. The 
parliament itself included a number of high-ranking officers within 
its ranks. 


The generals had also become involved in many areas of business, 
especially oil and timber, along with other key areas of commerce 
and industry. Sometimes the officers took an active and highly 
visible role in business operations, at other times remaining in the 
shadows, out of sight, whilst you dealt with local businessmen. In 
most cases, you either did business with a general, directly or 
indirectly, or you would find life extremely difficult. 


However, as American films were no longer distributed by locally 
based companies, instead being sold outright for cash advances, 
there did not appear to be much scope for the generals in this area. 
Though a slice of box office receipts at the cinemas might have 
been a different story. 


Here was the crunch for the situation I was now in. Paramount did 
appoint an Indonesian company to distribute its films, and this 
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changed the whole picture. Cornelius, his voice rising in agitation, 
told me that the distribution company was run by a general and 
Paramount must have been aware of this. He named the general, 
but for obvious and perhaps, less obvious reasons, I am obliged to 
refer to him henceforward by another name. We'll call him general 
Widoni, though in the main, general should suffice. 


Some years beforehand Paramount had been taken over by the 
American oil conglomerate, Gulf and Western. G and W either 
wanted oil-drilling rights, or to extend existing rights in Indonesian 
waters, an area rich in petroleum reserves. The generals looked 
upon movies as a way of printing money. As they saw it, you' 
simply threaded a film into a projector, collected the money in 
cash at the box office, turned down the lights and it was show 
time. 


Additionally, you could 'grind' a film day and night, with the cash 
still rolling in. There was no true record of how much money you 
collected and it was up to you just how much you wanted to 
declare. 


Cornelius explained that when the oil company came along 
seeking rights, and that company owned a major Hollywood 
studio, a golden opportunity presented itself for a certain general. 
And if, that general proved to be a tad difficult in negotiations, 
then what better way of sweetening the deal other than by 
throwing in the movies? That's how the distribution contract had 
come into being. 


Later, there had been a falling out of sorts. Partly, according to 
Cornelius, it had to do with the general discovering that there was 
more to distributing and exhibiting films than threading a film in a 
projector, that is, if you wanted to milk their full potential. There 
had also been some disenchantment with the oil deal itself, at least 
from the general's viewpoint. The details of this remained obscure 
and mostly anecdotal. The bottom line was that the general felt 
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cheated, let down, so he simply grabbed the accumulated money 
owed to CIC, which had entered into the contract on behalf of 
Paramount. Then Cornelius reached the part that sent another chill 
through me. I learned why he was so concerned about my welfare. 


Some time earlier the general had ‘arranged for the arrest of an 
executive of the Gulf and Western organisation when he arrived in 
Jakarta. The guy ended up in a cell and it looked as though they 
had thrown away the key. The company had to employ its 
influence in high places within the US government before its man 
was eventually, and reluctantly released. General Widoni was as 
mad as hell. He vowed openly that the next person who arrived in 
the country associated with Gulf and Western would not be so 
lucky. There would be no political interference. He would ‘stay in 
the slammer! 


Now there was a new boy about to set foot in beautiful downtown 
Jakarta. It was me. And general Widoni was waiting. 


I tried to digest, get a handle on the situation, and put it into some 
perspective. "T'll call you back in a couple of hours," I told 
Cornelius. I needed time to think. 

"You mean you are still coming, Mr. Alan?" He sounded a touch 


incredulous. 
"I have things to do, I'll call you back later," I said, and rang off. 


I remember sitting on the edge of the bed, the damp towel still 
draped across my shoulders, oblivious of the chill of the air 
conditioning. I looked at my watch. It would be in the early hours 
of the morning in London. Hell, this was no time for niceties. I 
lifted the phone, gave the operator Howard's number. 


In the stylish apartment in Albert Court the line buzzed several 


times. It would have been about 2 am. He wouldn't be happy. But 
then again, neither was I. 
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Eventually Howard answered the phone. His voice was even 
deeper than usual, blurred by interrupted slumber. "Do you know 
what the time is?" he demanded. 


I ignored the rhetorical question, launching into what I had been 
told by Cornelius Vlug. Howard heard me out in silence, no doubt 
still waking up and getting his brain into gear. "They locked up the 
guy from Gulf and Western. Now it's my turn," I concluded. 


I could hear Howard expel a deep breath; it was a sort of sigh: His 
voice picked up its usual strength as he spoke. "Aw, that was a 
long time ago... it's water under the bridge." 

"Like hell it is," I retorted. 


Howard downplayed the situation. Vlug was obviously 
exaggerating the story. There was really nothing to be concerned 
about. I should be well aware that Jakarta was a place of gossip 
and rumours. It was their way of life. I should remember that we 
worked for the biggest film company in the world. Hell, we were 
part of a major multi-national in our own right. The Indonesians 
wouldn't dare touch any of us. They had learned their lesson when 
the other guy had been sprung from prison. 


He wound up on a concillitory note that held the echo of an 
ultimation. But then again, maybe I was becoming a bit paranoid. 
And it was early in the morning for Howard. 

However, he added, in the end it would be up to me. Whether I 
went to Jakarta as assigned, or whether I returned to London, 
would be my decision. 


Howard was well aware that after CBS theatrical films division 
had shut up shop two years beforehand, everyone ended up 
looking for work, from the president down. A year was to pass 
before I walked into Hamilton House in Piccadilly, and, like 
everyone else on the planet, I needed gainful employment. 
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Cornelius answered his phone after just two rings. "I want you to 
do two things for me," I told him. He listened in silence. 


"First, call the general. Tell him I'm arriving tomorrow 
afternoon...” Cornelius cut in: "But he knows you're coming!" 
"Yes, that's true. But he does not know that J know he knows I'm 
flying in." 


There was a pause on the other end of the line as Cornelius 
translated what I had said to his Dutch-Indonesian mindset, 
English being his third language. I pushed on: 


"Tell him I want a meeting. I'm coming to his office directly from 
the airport. I won't even stop off to check into the hotel. Tell 
Widoni I'll see him at his office at, let's see... about 2.30 - 3.0 pm.” 
Cornelius started to protest, but I spoke over him. 

"Next, I want you to meet me at the airport." J realised I was 
asking my old friend to join me in the firing line, but as I saw it, to 
arrive alone, with nobody to pick me up with transport, was the 
worst thing I could do. I'd both look, and be, vulnerable. Even at 
the best of times Jakarta was no place to arrive with no one 
waiting. 


One CBS executive I knew had been picked up by what he 
believed to be a taxi, driven to an alley in the city, dragged from 
the car by two waiting hoods, beaten up and stripped of 
everything, even the shoes that he wore. 


Cornelius was now quiet, resigned. "Mr. Alan, do you know what 
you're doing?” 
"No, I don't, Cornelius." 


It was a sleepless night, or nearly so; slipping in and out of shallow 


slumber. I kept remembering landing at Bangkok airport a couple 
of years earlier. A military coup had just taken place, and the city, 
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including the airport, was locked down, with nothing moving. I 
had to get downtown for a meeting first thing in the morning. 


It was getting well into the evening and I hurried about the airport 
until I located the manager, talked him into taking me before the 
military officer in charge. Much talking, what I hoped was a 
plausible story, and some US dollars later, I ended up with a scrap 
of paper. It bore a stamp, some Thai hieroglyphics and a swirl of 
ink, which represented the officer's signature. 


Sitting behind a driver whose nape oozed with the sweat of fear, 
we navigated the many roadblocks between the airport and Nahrai 
Hotel. At each, boyish-looking soldiers would poke automatics at 
our heads while the person in charge would study my scrap of 
paper. It was all unnerving. However, like most Thai coups, this 
one, too, was bloodless. 


The difference between what happened in Thailand then and what 
I would be facing tomorrow was that I would be the target of 
interest, not simply a spectator to events. 


It was the slowest flight between Singapore and Jakarta that I: 
could recall. At least, so it seemed. I had to suppress recurring 
conjecture of whether I would be sleeping in a hotel bed that night 
or a cell somewhere else. We droned by white mountains of 


tropical cumulous until the jet began its nose down approach to 
Jakarta international airport, its speed dropping off, the seat belt 
sign pinging to life. 


I was counting on the general's curiosity at my informing him of 
my arrival and setting a meeting at his office. If he thought the 
sacrificial lamb was coming to him, then why the need for a 
reception committee at the airport? I'm not into mind games and 
psychological ploys, but had fingers crossed that this one would 
work. I wouldn't have long to wait to learn the answer! 
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Jakarta airport was its usual jostling, chaotic scene. Security in the 
form of groups of armed soldiers was very much in evidence, also 
a familiar sight. This time, however, it seemed that more of the 
soldiers were scrutinising the arrivals. I told myself to stop 
imagining things and to stay calm, act normal. I looked straight 
ahead, ignored the guards and avoided eye contact, and headed for 
the immigration barrier. 


When it was my turn the officer studied my passport, flipped 
through a number of pages, looked up at me, then went back to the 
photo on the first page. He hesitated, looked at me again. Then 
down thumped his stamp over the ornate full-page Indonesian visa 
and the little book was returned. Maybe I was going to make it 
after all! 


With my one bag in hand I pushed through the crowded arrivals 
hall. If I could get out of the airport without hindrance my situation 
should be improved. Cornelius looked worried. On sighting me he 
raised an arm, tried to force a smile, which had the effect of 
emphasising his nervous demeanor. Nonetheless, I was extremely 
pleased to see him. 


We didn't talk much as Cornelius navigated his elderly Toyota 
through the honking traffic haze. He was not pleased about my 
visit, and I couldn't blame him. Eventually we parked in a narrow 
street of shop fronts. Cornelius pointed to a doorway between two 
small stores. 


"The general's office is on the second floor.” I nodded, went to get 
out. "I should wait here for you, then." 

"No, you should go now," I told him. "You have done enough for 
me today." 

Cornelius started to insist on staying. 

I shook my head. "You live here. You need to survive. And look 
out for Number One." I was well aware that it could be bad for him 
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to be seen in the wrong company, and I was not exactly the flavour 
of the month thereabouts. 


The general's offices were small and dingy. A diminutive, middle- 
‘aged woman told me to wait then rapped on a door, entered and 
disappeared within. About a minute later she reappeared, held the 
door open and beckoned me to enter. At last I was at the lion's den! 
A bulky man in his 50s, in civilian clothes, sat behind a cluttered 
desk. He eyed me speculatively with an unblinking stare. Two 
younger men, also in mufti, were seated on either side of the 
general's desk. The trio wore high-collared open neck shirts. The 
room was cooled by a clattering, wall-mounted air conditioner. 


I formed the impression that the two flanking males could well 
have been bodyguards. There was not a uniform in sight; not that 
this meant much. 


The general half rose from his seat, leaned across the desk and 
extended a clammy handshake before waving me to an empty 
chair directly opposite him. I started to introduce myself. Widoni 
held up a pudgy hand, which sported one of the largest gold rings I 
had ever seen. "I know who you are," he said. His dark eyes 
continued to study me, as if trying to divine my thoughts. "Now 
you're here, what can we do for you?" 


"I've come from London specially to see you, general," I began, 
choosing to employ his military title. 

He showed the glimmer of a smile. "Now why would you do 
that?" 

I decided to bite the bullet. This was a no-nonsense sort of 
character. “Because you owe my company, by your own 
accounting, three million US dollars, give or take a few. I've come 
to collect." 


The general looked stunned. He turned to his minders and hissed 
something in Indonesian. The pair looked startled, eyed me warily. 
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The general then swung back to me. "You must be crazy,” he 
snapped. "You want me to hand over that which is mine?" One 
thing going for him; his English was very good. 


"You must understand that I'm owed much more than three million 
dollars by your people, and I have told them this." His anger 
seemed to grow as he spoke in growing indignation. "I have been 
robbed, misled and deceived by your people. And you have the 
temerity to come to my office and make demands upon me?" He 
leaned back, spread his arms in a gesture of incredulity, glancing at 
his minders who in turn glared in my direction. It was going to be 
a rough meeting. 


For well over an hour the general expanded on his theme of 
victimisation by a treacherous, greedy multi national. The 
Paramount films had not produced the money promised and had 
left him with expenses and costs never revealed when he entered 
into the distribution deal. He also went into further betrayal by 
others in the oil group, who had deliberately understated projected 
returns in order to induce him to agree to terms, which, he claimed, 
greatly disadvantaged him. 


It was a truly virtuoso performance. General Widoni would shout, 
laugh, drop his voice to a low growl, giggle, bang his fists together 
and on his desk, sending some of the clutter flying, raise his hands 
shoulder high, and even throw in the occasional joke. His two 
minders watched his every emotion intently, ready to nod and 
signify agreement to what the general was expressing when he 
would cast sidelong looks in their direction, seeking such 
affirmation. 


I sat tight and rode out the storm, hoping that sooner or later he 
would exhaust his grievances, even become exhausted himself. It 
was about 4.30 pm when the general finally started to wind down. 

Dropping the histrionics he fixed me in his gaze and said in a 
quiet, almost conversational tone "You should now understand 
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why you and your people will not receive a cent from me." Before 
I could respond, he abruptly changed tack. "Would you like a 
beer? All Australians like beer." I nodded, as it did sound like a 
good idea. 


The general motioned to his minders who promptly responded to 
his bidding, scuttling to fetch the beers. Once the general had 
poured a glass for each of us, he nodded to the minders that they, 
too, could have a drink from the tall bottles of the local brew. 


He raised his glass, and I followed suit, in a sort of silent toast. 
Wiping some froth from around his-mouth with the back of his 
hand, the general put his beer on the desk. I took this as good a 
time as any to state my position. 


I told him that while I acceptéd in good faith what he had said 
about the oil people, I had no way of commenting on the situation, 
since it was beyond my area of knowledge and responsibility. 
However, I was involved in the interests of Paramount and was 
deeply concerned that he was refusing to pay money, which was 
owing. He sipped at his beer and eyed me closely with that 
unblinking stare. 


"Sincé you are evidently determined not to pay up, you have to 
offer me something in return," I continued. 

"Why?" he asked quietly. 

I shrugged. "I have to go back with something. You want me to be 
fired?" 

The general smiled. "What do you have in mind?" he asked 
guardedly. 

"It's clear, by your own words, that you have given up on the 
Paramount package. The films have not been satisfactory for you. 
So why not let me take them back? You've nothing to lose." 
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I took a deep swallow of beer while the general pondered my 
request. "What would you do with the films....if I went along with 
what you ask?" he wanted to know. 


I told the general that if I could find any distributor who might take 
them over, despite the fact that they had already been released and 
had played at many cinemas, I just might be able to raise a bit, of 
money for the producers. It was a long shot, but it did not leave me 
in a completely negative situation. 


The general considered, his eyes still on me. "And that would be 
the end of the matter?" 

"So far as your Paramount films are concerned," J replied. 

He pricked up his ears, unsure of what I might have meant. "You 
want something else?" He was not overly pleased. 


It was then put to the general that there were a number of more 
recent Paramount films, which had not been released in Indonesia 
because of the present situation. As it was clear he had finished 
with films, then I should be free to negotiate sales of current titles 
to others. He poured himself another beer and leaned over to top 
up my glass, saying nothing, waiting for me to be done. 


"There are also Universal films which have been in a state of 
limbo. Both older and more recent productions have not been 
released here. I should also expect to place these with clients for 
distribution.” 

He toyed with his glass for a few moments then replaced it on the 
desk without. drinking. "I don't understand what you mean. I have 
no contracts with Universal, nor with any other Paramount films 
other than those in the present agreement." 

"General," I told him, "you are a man of some influence in this part 
of the world. Your dissatisfaction with the present situation is 
known. There would not be one businessman prepared to deal with 
me if they thought they might have you do deal with you. They 
would not dare do anything to incur your displeasure." 
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He mentally toyed with what I had said, the ghost of a smile 
hovering. about his mouth. He clearly liked to be thought of as a 
person of power and influence. "You seem to have a very harsh 
impression of me," he said mildly. 

"I know that you can, and have, made life difficult for those who 
‘Might annoy you, get in the way. I'm a realist, general: I want to 
clear the air with you before I approach any of my contacts. 
Without your blessing, I'll be wasting my time in Jakarta." 


He took a deep swig at the beer. I could tell he liked what he had 
heard about himself. He knew he was a power broker in Jakarta 
and it didn't hurt to have his status endorsed by someone from 
faraway London. 


After a long pause, he stood up, walked ponderously around the 
desk to where I was sitting. I rose ‘as he extended his hand. "I must 
tell you," he said, "this is not what I had planned for you. But you 
have a deal" Once again we shared a clammy handshake. 

He walked me to the door. "Where are you staying?" he asked. I 
told him I had a‘booking at the Borobudur. "Then I'll arrange for 
my driver to take you there," 


It was a nice feeling to know that I'd be sleeping in the luxury of 
the Borobudur that night. Better than a cell. 


we 


The next day I set up '‘shop' in the hotel suite and started to call 
former clients to whom I had sold film rights in the past. As was to 
be expected, to a man they were wary, nervous, fearful of incurring 
the general's wrath. They could not accept that I was in a position 
to offer them what had been the general's until just yesterday. 


I called a couple of established film buyers who I had also 
entertained in London, and with whom I was on particularly good 
terms. They were Vashi Utam and Benny Widjaja. If I could 
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convince them to visit me at the hotel, in safety, the word would 
soon get out that all was well. After much talking I eventually 
cajoled them into coming to the Borobudur. 


As I'd hoped, their appearance turned the tide of fear, and over the 
next few days it was slowly returning to business, if not quite as 
usual, that promised a new start for both streams of films. 


The general, while not exactly becoming a close friend, did help 
me later in a couple of awkward situations and I shall always be 
grateful for his support. One was a relatively simple, though 
worrisome situation. The other was much more serious which 
almost involved the then US Secretary of State. It happened like 
this: I had entered into an agreement to sell a prominent and 
socially and politically well-connected Jakarta businessman a 
package of films which also included Universal's The Sting. The 
package was worth almost one and a half million US dollars. 


As it turned out, the businessman had a cash flow problem, though 
he kept his fiscal status under wraps. While he had never before 
become involved with films, he had decided that in having a group 
of prominent American films under his control, especially The 
Sting - his image and reputation would be enhanced in the circles 
which he valued most. 


He remitted a deposit of four hundred odd thousand US dollars to 
CIC's Amsterdam account and asked that prints and supporting, 
including publicity, materials be shipped to Jakarta. He promised 
to remit the balance of just over a million dollars within 21 days. 
Confident that we would go along with the arrangement, he 
literally went public, announcing to his social and political cronies 
his impressive package of American films. 


The only problem was that we were not prepared to ship prints to 
anyone in Indonesia until payment in full was received in advance. 
The guy was furious. At the time I was working out of the 
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Singapore office and was asked to fly to Jakarta and exert some 
face-to-face pressure on the virgin buyer. Not having the liquidity 
to pay the balance, and not wishing to let anyone know this, the 
businessman spread his version of events, which was that he had 
paid for the films, and our company was now trying to blackmail 
him into paying an increased price by withholding that which was 
rightfully his. 


The day before I flew to Jakarta that city's major daily and English 
language newspaper ran a story on page one naming me as the evil 
Rasputin, and stating that the Indonesian government had placed a 
ban on me; whatever that was supposed to mean. 


My personal assistant was Hilda Moses, an able and most 
professional lady who had devoted her life to the movie business. 
She knew the region better than I did, having been born in 
Singapore and a member of a well-connected Jewish family in the 
Island State. 


Hilda cautioned me not to go. Nope, caution is not the word; she 
ended up pleading with me to cancel the trip. Aware of some of 
my earlier adventures in that country she was fearful that this time 
I could really end up in hot water. 


Unbeknown to me, when Hilda realised that I was determined to 
visit Jakarta, after all I'd negotiated the deal with our recalcitrant 
client, so it was my baby so to speak, she started to work her own 
network. 


Hilda got word back via some contacts within the company to one: 
of our studio co-owners, Paramount, where the executive in charge 
was Robert Evans. Bob Evans was formerly married to Ali 
McGraw of Love Story fame, who had been smitten with Steve 
McQueen whom she'd met on Getaway, later dropping Evans to 
wed McQueen. At this time the US Secretary of State was Henry 
Kissinger, who had become smitten by the world of movies. He 
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was close to Bob Evans and spent much time hanging around the 
studio. 


As a result of this, the scuttlebutt goes, Hank Kissinger also 
became smitten by the very lovely Jill St. John. Evans was told 
that one of the group's far east executives might be about to land in 
trouble in Indonesia and help would be needed swiftly from the 
highest possible government source. 


Thus the stage was set to bring Kissinger into the act if things went 
pear-shaped for me in Jakarta. At the time I hadn't the foggiest of 
what had been put in train in far away Hollywood. 


My arrival in Jakarta was much the same as when I went to meet 
general Widoni about a year earlier. To my relief, I wasn't arrested 
and passed through arrival procedures. However, I knew the longer 
I was in town the more that could happen. I had with me a copy of 
the terms of the deal, including the price. 


I decided to drop in on the general, mostly to seek his ideas on just 
how such a contract might best be enforced in the tangled, local 
legal system; such a course would have been a last resort when all 
else had failed. 


General Widoni perused the heads-of-agreement page of the 
contract. "Sure, your client has to pay the money in full before you 
ship anything,” he noted. 

"But I know this man. He has many friends in government. He also 
fought with the military against the communists. 

"No court in Indonesia would ever find against him, no matter 
what any contract might say." The general was reconfirming my 
own suspicions. 

He again ran his eyes over the page, seemed to be developing an 
idea. "Just serve notice that you will be negotiating with other 
parties to pick up the package." 
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I pointed out that I was a-banned person, which I learned meant 
that I could not do any business in Indonesia. 


General Widoni shrugged, was unimpressed. "You do what you 
think best. No one will hinder you. I will see to that." In returning 
the contract he went through the motions of ripping it up. I was to 
forget it. 


He was as good as his word. I was able to renegotiate a reduced 
deal with the buyer, bringing in another party to pick up the 
difference. And no one ever mentioned my banned status. It was as 
if it never existed. 


The phone call to Paramount to summons the cavalry was never 
needed. 
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ROMANCING THE STONE 
Just a few changes: Cutting the film changing the name. 


‘Talways knew there was something weird about you.’ 
Sandy Harbutt 


I first met Sandy Harbutt on a close-up basis when he and his then 
partner, the actress Helen Morse, whom he had cast in Stone, 
dropped into my office one day. Helen Morse later went on to, 
among other things, play a featured role in Tony Buckley's 
handsome production of Caddy. The film's namesake was a 
beautiful 1922 Cadillac, which co-star Jack Thompson, had some 
difficulty in driving. However, Jack proved to be a quick learner 
and soon got the hang of controlling the large V/8. Coincidentally, 
the Caddy belongs to a friend who lives in my neighborhood. The 
vehicle is a regular visitor to my driveway. Small world! 


Stone was one of those Australian films, which rarely received the 
recognition, which it deserved. Like other films whose box-office 
performances tended to be overlooked, Stone ran foul of the thread 
of elitism, which wound through the industry. 


This elite, a vocal and often influential clique, accepted only those 
films, which complied with its views on what films should be 
about. Its adherents variously embraced a patchwork quilt of 
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perceived cultural goals, ethnically driven aspirations, national 
chauvinism, preferred genres and the growing imposition of 
political correctness. 


Developing a film for a predetermined market segment, driven by 
the elements of telling a story, which offered primarily 
entertainment, was anathema to those who pontificated from on 
high. While this elite was at times successful in blocking a film's 
chances of attaining birth, there were still those in the industry 
who strove to hold the line. In looking back, it was a near miracle 
that so many worthwhile films did emerge in the period. 


In any event, Stone, like Mad Max, which was to follow the 
former, incurred the detestation of the clique. When MM, featuring 
Mel Gibson, went on to set the box-office afire, attracting the 
interest of Hollywood's Warner Brothers, the bad mouthing faded, 
though the malevolence lingered on. 


One sometime producer, whose main public presence was in social 
and political commentary, was heard say in my presence that he 
would never support funding for a film like Mad Max. The same 
character had over the years received extremely generous 
taxpayer-funded assistance for his projects, none of which had 
come within a cooee of that achieved by the very low budget MM. 


Stone was unique because, like Mad Max, it was successful, was 
also made on a minuscule budget, looked impressive on screen, 
and worked in a number of overseas territories. 


Stone was perfect for the drive-in market at a time when those 
acres of sunbaked asphalt became a parking lot for up-tilted 
automobiles when the sun went down. In those heady days real 
estate values, the shortage of development sites, which eventually 
spelled the demise for the ozone theatres, were still below the 
horizon. But not all that far from sight. 
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Produced, directed and acted by Sandy Harbutt, the film was also 
destined to perform well in regular cinemas and markets beyond 
the shores of Oz. For Harbutt, a creative whiz kid from the frenetic 
world of advertising, it was to be his first and last feature film. 
Though it was to achieve what had eluded so many, including 
those with buckets of government funding and fistfull of dollars 
budgets. 


Stone has been said to, either intentionally or unintentionally, have 
been the precursor of Mad Max; true or false, it certainly did 
establish’ the action-packed road film genre within the local 
industry which until then had been preoccupied with less mobile 
subjects, with the exception of Peter Weir's earlier Cars That Ate 
Paris. 


While Mad Max was propelled across landscapes by futuristic 
looking vehicles, Stone featured a tribe of wheeled warriors astride 
Harley Davidsons and other two-wheeled steeds. For bikers 
everywhere it was, and remains, a cult film much in the mould of 
Easy Rider. 


A phenomenon of this situation was that bikers would at times ride 
in groups to visit the various locations where the film had been 
shot; a sort of pilgrimage on wheels to relive the drama jn their 
memories. 


On one such occasion a clutch of riders early one morning 
converged upon one headland location in Sydney Harbour. It was a 
place with its own history, with old cannons pointing seawards, set 
above a series of tunnels and chambers linking the batteries, where 
gunpowder, fuses and cannon balls had been kept more than 150 
years beforehand, when a Russian invasion was considered the 
threat of the times. 
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The group had scarcely rolled to a stop when out of the early 
morning mist appeared a lone rider, clad in black. The newcomers 
could not believe their eyes. 


The rider was Sandy Harbutt himself, who by a thousand-to-one 
chance had decided that morning to look at the old location. For 
the fans it was as if a scene from the film was appearing in real 
life. 


Some years later hundreds of motorcyclists joined in a cavalcade 
on a freeway linking the city with the north coast, in celebration of 
a key scene in Stone, which had been shot on the same freeway 
when the gang members conveyed the body of a slain comrade in a 
casket mounted on a three-wheeler. 


The re-enactment almost brought the freeway north to a stop, with 
police called to control the traffic congestion. It made newspapers, 
radio and the 6 pm television news. Tragically, one of the riders 
taking part in the event lost his life in an accident, which occurred 
along the way. 


While I can understand why the foregoing might appear a touch 
bizarre to some, it is given herein a$ an example of the remarkable 
impact the film made on so many. I cannot recall any other film 
shot in Australia which left such an imprint. 


Despite Stone's success in the drive-in and action type markets, 
Japan had eluded it. All the more strange because the Japanese 
generally welcomed such films. Sandy Harbutt contacted me to 
discuss the situation and explore what might be done. Hence the 
meeting with him and Helen Morse. 


Mad Max had been released and the word was that Warner 
Brothers, whose international president Myron Karlin had grabbed 
the picture for global territories, had high hopes for Japan. Since 
there were generic similarities shared by each film, it simply did 
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not make sense for Stone not to be sold to such a market. I might 
add that Japan could produce good money for those films that 
clicked, so it was in Harbutt's interests to resolve the situation. 


I had viewed Stone a couple of times to get a handle on it. I was 
concerned over a sequence about half-way through the film, where 
the pace dropped off and interest seemed to lag. It was a 'talky’, 
introspective sequence, which simply did not seem to belong in the 
scenario. 


However, Sandy loved it. When I told him I thought the sequence 
should be eliminated, it was met first by incredulity, swiftly 
followed by rising anger. He exchanged a dark look with Helen, 
which seemed to say, What the hell are we doing here, wasting our 
time with this jerk! 


Then Sandy let me have it, as only he could. Who the hell did I 
think I was? What qualified me to tell him that his film should be 
cut? Did I realise what such a cut would do to the film? 

Did I not appreciate just how important the sequence was in 
establishing how the characters felt about their personal situations 
and relationships generally? If he was reckless enough to even 
entertain making such a cut, did I realise that to accommodate the 
edit, up to 20 minutes could be lost? Was I, by any chance, 
completely crazy? To think he had been told that I might be able to 
help him! 


As Sandy fired verbal salvoes at me, making no attempt to veil his 
disgust at what I had suggested, I began to think that perhaps my 
last day might be nigh. Like me, Sandy was not a large man, 
though he kept himself in good physical shape, was still young, 
and worse, had the reputation for being a hot head! Helen Morse 
sat statue-like, in silence, her calm face betraying nothing. I took 
my cue from this accomplished actress, and also sat still and in 
silence, trying, at least, to look cool. 
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After what seemed an eternity, the storm was over. Sandy and I sat 
looking at each other across the desk. "You finished? I asked 
quietly. Sandy nodded. More silence. 
Then Sandy spoke. "Just where do you think I should make the 
cuts?" The ghost of a smile appeared. 


Let's now fast forward to later in the year, to the Cannes 
International Film Festival, to give its full title. I was representing 
a few producers in the market segment of the annual Riviera 
madness, though the package did not promise any blockbusters. I 
needed an attention-grabbing neon sign to attract some notice. 


It was to be, of all things, Mad Max. Thanks to the co-operation of 
its producers and assent by Warner Brothers, my good relationship 
with Warner's Myron Karlin might have helped too, I was ‘loaned’ 
the film for screening at Cannes. 


It was to act as what we call in the screen business a ‘locomotive’, 
to draw along in its wake the other titles I had on offer. It's not 
unlike the ‘specials’ in the retail trade. While you might not end up 
buying many special items, you tend to look at what else is on 
offer while you're there. Much the same thing applies in the movie 
business. 


As noted earlier, Warner Brothers had signed up Mad Max for 
world distribution. Warners would later help bankroll and handle 
the film's two sequels with Mel Gibson in each. 


Following an established custom, I set up shop in the Carlton 
Hotel, a Cannes seaside landmark where on its crowded terrace 
each afternoon, just before sunset, would gather just about 
everybody who was anybody, and everybody would like to be 
somebody. 
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It was the place to be seen and always had a sprinkling of famous 
faces. The Carlton had been the location for a number of films, 
including at least one James Bond epic. 


One day just a few hundred yards down the road from the Carlton, 
on the steps of the Palais du Festivals, the most famous Tarzan of 
them all, Johnny Weismuller, gave his special, yodelling-like 
jungle call. At the time I thought, I'm really witnessing something 
special! I'm sure I was. Three years later Weismuller passed away 


At an earlier Cannes Festival Sandy and Helen Morse turned on a 
stunt that even made the blasé festival goers do a second take. At 
the head of a cavalcade of roaring motorcycles they rode a massive 
machine along the waterfront, past the Carlton Hotel, heading to 
the town's old quarter. They were clad in their Stone gear and sent 
the paparazzi scrambling for their Canons. 


Their ‘extras’ were members of some local Riviera bike clubs who 
later joined the film's principals on a long cruise down the coast, 
past San Tropez and onto distant Marseilles, spreading the 
awareness that Stone had arrived. 


For all its perceived glamour and history, to actually stay at the 
Carlton could be another matter. It was known for its wildcat staff 
strikes and there could be doubt whether one's bed would be made, 
the bathroom cleaned, towels changed. And forget about room 
service! Today the Carlton competes with some opulent 5-star plus 
competitors, but it's still the famous old lady, albeit a touch faded 
baroque. 


The Japanese went ape over Mad Max. Since I had screened it, 
they believed it just had to be mine to sell. I should have been so 
lucky! I was hard pressed to dissuade them of this notion. 


Distributors from the Land of the Rising Sun would ring me day 
and night, rap on my door, waylay me in the street, and push notes 
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and cards under the door before sunup. Of course; in informing 
them-that Max was Warner Brothers' baby, I would suggest some 
of the other attractive films in my inventory. 


Then one of the Japanese asked: “Have you another Mad Max...?” 


Of course he meant a similar film from the same source. I 
hesitated, an idea forming. I have always believed that desperation 
was the mother of invention. 


Did I have another Mad Max? Silly question! "Yes, as a matter of 
fact, I do," I heard myself telling the Japanese distributor. His eyes 
opened wider than seemed usual for a gentleman from Nippon. 
"It's: about a gang on wheels, with great stunts and action, just like 
Mad Max." 

My listener nodded for me to please continue. "What is your Mad 
Max called?" he prompted. It was now or never. 

"It's called Mad Stone." 

The distributor gave it some thought. Then he repeated softly to 
himself, "So . . . Mada Stone, eh. .” 

This time Sandy Harbutt really wanted to kill me. "What! Re-title 
my film?" he shouted down the phone line. Before I could 
elaborate he continued, now really mad: "First, you talk me into 
cutting it to pieces, now you expect me to change the bloody 
name! I always knew there was something weird about you and 
your ideas... !" i 


I tried to reason with him. I thought there was a good chance of 
selling Stone for a lump sum to Japan, if we could market it as 
Mad Stone. After all, everyone seemed to want another Mad Max, 
and I had spread the word that we had one. 


I might add that I did not have a print or video of Stone with me, 
and if I had, would not have screened the film under its present 
title. Sandy would have to re-edit and re-title the opening 
sequence, while not difficult, could be more expensive than it 
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seemed. The distributor to whom I had first announced the new 
name for Sandy's film had actually passed when I was unable to 
screen it for him. But if his reaction was anything to go by, I was 
confident that the new title could swing a deal with someone else. 


There was now silence on the line as Sandy evaluated the extent of 
my insanity. 


"It would be very good money," I encouraged him. 
Finally, he spoke again. "I must be fucking mad," he said, his 
voice now strangely quiet. 


Some time had elapsed since I had resigned from the Australian 
Film Commission. I had now set up a production and distribution 
operation, which included representing the films of producers in 
the international market, including Stone. 


One Saturday afternoon, as I pottered about in the front garden of 
my home on Sydney's north shore, the quiet of our little cul de sac 
was shattered as a large motorcycle thrummed to a stop at the 
driveway. 


This was a place of Jaguars and Mercedes, I was the only resident 
with an old car, which I loved; a genteel environment in which 
motorbikes were alien beings. The figure astride the machine, 
garbed in black leather, gloves, face hidden behind a smokey visor, 
seemed to satisfy himself that he was at the right address. 


The bike then roared up the driveway to where I was standing and 
squealed to a stop. The machine's prop stand was kicked down and 
the rider heaved himself to the ground. Back flipped the face visor. 
Sandy Harbutt could have stepped from a scene in Stone. 
Theatrically, after all, he was among many things, an actor, he 
deliberately peeled off his black gloves. "Giday, mate," he said in 
his cultured voice, which somehow did not match the words. 
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Reaching inside his jacket Sandy withdrew an envelope and 
extended it to me. "That's for selling Mad Stone to those Japanese 
gentlemen," he grinned. 


I had never before been paid for services rendered in such a 
dramatic fashion. Nor, do I suspect, will ever be. 


Following the Cannes festival mentioned earlier, my wife and I 
entertained the producers of Mad Max for dinner at our Beverly 
Hills hotel. 


I can remember telling Byron Kennedy and Dr. George Miller, 
who in another life had been a medico, that they had now made it. 
Before long it would be the mansions in Beverly Hills, the yachts, 
exotic cars of their choice; in fact, the sky would be the limit. 


Mad Max was about to go into its US release. The pair would go 
on to be a force to be reckoned with in the film industry with their 
Kennedy Miller Productions Company. When they heard my 
predictions they laughed, shook their heads. I was being just a bit 
too optimistic, they said. 


Soon all the successes and riches were to be theirs. The world 
would become their oyster. Sadly, affluence contributed to the 
death of Byron Kennedy. He bought a helicopter, which crashed 
into a dam providing Sydney's main water supply, south west of 
the city. For Byron, the sky had been the limit, though not as 
anyone would have wished. 


George Miller went on to produce many landmark productions, 
which I suspect, would have been just what his partner wanted. 
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NIGHT OF THE WARRIORS 
It was all a piece of cake 


‘Danny Kaye never apologised.’ 
Mel Lawton 


Zulu, the period military drama which is said to have launched 
Michael Caine to stardom, dealt most graphically with the Battle 
of Rorke's Drift during the Zulu War, when South Africa was 
under British colonial rule. 


The film was straight out of those Boys Own type tales of brave 
deeds and gallantry, which made the Imperial Empire. However, 
this ripping yarn happened to be true. 


The story of how a handful of British redcoats defended a lonely 
mission outpost against thousands of brave, battle-hardened Zulu 
warriors resulted in the greatest number of Victoria Crosses, 
Britain's highest award'for valour, being given as the'result of one 
military engagement. The record of 11 VCs still stands today. 


Yet for all its production qualities, excitement and picturesque 
location Zulu would be a tough film to sell to general audiences. It 
offered little appeal for the so-called women's market. It was bereft 
of romantic elements, and the only woman in the piece, the 
daughter of a deranged missionary played by Jack Hawkins, 
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seemed to have been shoehorned into the scenario to redress the 
problem. ' 


Worse, it was strictly a man's film. And that is usually the kiss of 
death. Just as with automobiles, women play the deciding role in 
selecting which movie a couple will see. It was soon apparent that 
all stops would need to be pulled out to promote Zulu, to create a 
climate and message that proclaimed: This big and exciting film is 
a must see experience. 


This is how it was done in one territory; keeping in mind there was 
not a big promotional budget to play with. The key would be in 
having most of the -big cost items either sponsored, or provided 
from sources without cost on a loan basis. Easier said than done. 


However, there was one key element in our favour and the launch 
of the film was built around this. Australia, in common with 
Britain and other Commonwealth countries, had its share of 
Victoria Cross awardees, legacy of wars and conflicts through the 
years. 


We established contact with the ex-servicemen's organisations, 
which enabled us to track down the names and whereabouts of 
surviving VC holders of those military engagements. 


A gala premiere was then planned to be followed by a reception to 
which all surviving VC winners would be invited. The decorated 
soldiers would be the guests of honour at the affair. 


One of the country's most well known Victoria Cross holders 
happened to be a senior diplomat in Washington, DC. He was Sir 
Roden Cutler, a decorated war hero who had lost a leg in action. 
Not that this seemed to slow him down. Sir Roden led a busy 
round of official duties, a familiar figure, striding along in a 
distinctive, limping gait. 
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He was a charming and well-liked character everywhere he went. 
Sir Roden wrote a friendly note that he was rather tied up in 
Washington and regretted that he could not join his fellow VC 
awardees on the big night. He wished us all the best of success in 
the launching of Zulu and the get together with old comrades. 


On returning to Australia some time later, Sir Roden was 
appointed Governor of the state of New South Wales. It was a post 
he served with characteristic distinction. For the remainder of his 
life Sir Roden Cutler continued to take a close interest in the 
welfare of servicemen and women. 


So far so good. We needed to transport our honoured guests to the 
premiere, together with wives, carers or partners, and get them 
home safely. The address list told us that this operation would 
involve many areas of the country's sprawling landscape. 


A national airline was drawn into the campaign to fly our veterans 
into Sydney and later, back from whence they had come. Many 
were elderly and frail and required special care. Publicity for the 
airline would stem from things such as media coverage of the 
arrival of the war heroes; follow-up interviews keyed to their : 
stories; media releases, would also underscore the involvement 
along with point-of-sale displays at cinemas playing the film. 


Next, we needed something that would make the premiere 
markedly, special, crank up some publicity that was different, 
quite aside from the post-screening party. Since the whole business 
was about Victoria Cross holders, what better than something to 
symbolise this? 


A leading pastry cook was commissioned to produce a giant cake 
in the form of the Victoria Cross. The cake would ensure that each 
feature of the award would be reproduced, right down to matching 
colours of the medal's ribbon. Authenticity on a grand scale was 
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the order of the day. The cake, which took a couple of able-bodied 
people to carry, was to be the table centrepiece. 


The cake exceeded expectations and was quickly picked up by the 
media; pictures of the one-off confectionary appeared all over the 
place. It was a star in its own right. We hoped it would taste as 
good as it looked! 


While the run-of-the-mill touches were in place, such as 
searchlights to crisscross the heavens atop the theatre, vintage 
limousines to convey celebrities, the customary red carpet and so 
on, we needed something more. 


We organised a military brass band, resplendent in red tunics and 
white pitch helmets. They could have stepped right out of Zulu 
itself. 


Something was still missing. As we discussed it, the issue took on 
a special priority in our growing needs list. We wanted a military 
guard of honour, but not your regular army kind. Our guard would 
need to appear in the same uniforms as had been worn in the Zulu 
War. This meant similar rifles and sidearms as portrayed on 
screen. Also required would be ammunition bandoliers, webbing, 
boots and helmets. Okay, we knew what we wanted, but where 
would all this booty come from? And we'd need it either for gratis, 
or next to nothing, since much of the budget was already 
accounted for. 

My assistant at the time was an enthusiastic young Dutchman 
named Hans Van Pinxteren, who would later own and operate one 
of the most successful suburban cinemas of the city. I threw the 
guard of honour challenge into his lap. Go to it, son, I told him. 


A few days later Hans burst into my office. He wanted a vehicle 
capable of carrying a lot of gear and me to help him. As we drove 
out of the city and headed westwards he announced that he 
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believed he had solved our problem. Hans had located a military 
barracks, which was also a museum. It seemed it might have what 
we were looking for. 


The Lancer Barracks was about 20 miles due west and it did 
indeed prove to be a treasure trove of army memorabilia of past 
conflicts. We couldn't believe our eyes. 


Hans, as the saying goes, had more front than a Woolworth's store, 
and wasted no time in inspecting the vintage paraphernalia. He 
organised the officers in charge in helping him to assemble an 
inventory, checking various items off our list. 


Before the officers might have asked too many questions, he 
looked at them and announced: "This is exactly what is needed to 
ensure a special night for our Victoria Cross heroes. You have 
been of great help." 


This little speech assumed that we'd be permitted to carry away 
what I took to be rare and probably irreplaceable exhibits. 


I took the cue and chimed in, "And of course, we would expect 
you to be our guest at the premiere. And at the reception following 
the screening, where you can meet the celebrities." 

"Perhaps there is someone who can assist us in loading our 
vehicle," said Hans, really pushing the envelope. We gave 
undertakings to ensure that the items would be handled with care, 
security would be in place, and that they would be promptly 
returned to their home at the barracks. 


We drove back to Paramount's office in Brisbane Street, the 
vehicle jam-packed with uniforms, old rifles, service revolvers, 
helmets, boots, badges, in fact just about everything we needed, 
and in some instances, more than we'd bargained for! Imagine 
driving through the city with such firepower aboard these days of 
weapons’ laws and terrorist alerts Our ‘soldiers' for the honour 
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guard were to be university students, a group which, without fail, 
always welcomed getting involved in off-beat fun events; the 
money came in handy, too. 


On the big night personalities from stage, screen, radio, television, 
along with other high flyers and working media people, joined in 
the action. Senior officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force, along 
with the VC holders, stepped from the long line of vehicles 
nudging up to the red carpet. To ensure that, for the benefit of the 
cameras, we had a throng of onlookers to line the barricades, a 
rent-a-crowd had been organised. It was not needed as the word 
had got out, with police needed to control the crush. 


The premiere chalked up its share of media breaks. The foyer of 
the theatre was dressed to create an ambience of the film's period, 
which helped set the mood and make this opening a special event. 


We staged the affair at Sydney's popular Prince Edward Theatre, 
then managed by Mel Lawton, a prominent city identity who 
seemed to know just about everybody in town. The theatre was 
famous for its grand Wurlitzer organ, which would rise 
majestically from the orchestra pit. When the curtain came down 
on the first screening of Zulu it was time for everyone to cross the 
-Street to the Hotel Australia, venue for the reception. 


The hotel was then the city's place to stay and to be seen. It was 
both a handy and appropriate spot for the party. Over the years 
those who walked through its doors had included just about every 
celebrity who arrived in the country, such as Paul Robeson, Danny 
Kaye, Sean Connery, Errol Flynn, General Douglas McArthur, 
Ethel Merman, Milton Pickman, Al Daff, Jean Simmons, Nelson 
Eddy and Liberace. 


Sometimes the visiting stars of films premiering in the nearby 
Prince Edward theatre would stay at the Australia. One of those 
was Danny Kaye, who apparently found that his favourite 
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Tyrolean cap was missing. He complained to Mel Lawton about 
his loss and went on to accuse hotel staff of souveniring the 
headgear; in fact he made quite a fuss about it. The situation was 
becoming out of hand, and Mel Lawton later told me he was 
concerned that the media would get hold of it. 


While Kaye was out on a promotional appearance Mel ordered a 
complete search of the entertainer's suite. When a heavy chaise 
lounge in a corner of the sitting room was hauled back, the missing 
cap was revealed, jammed tight against the aris board where it 
had fallen from the chair. 


Later, Mel said, "It was a great relief to us all. Although Kaye 
never acknowledged it had been an innocent accident on his part, 
he offered no apology to the staff who serviced his suite. After all, 
their reputations and jobs had been put on the line." 


It was a happier experience when it was Zulu's turn in the 
spotlight. A highlight of the party was the cutting of that big cake. 
This was performed by a senior VC holder who did the honours 
with a polished military sword for the first, ceremonial cut. 
Cameras flared and flashed like sheet lightning in a thunder storm. 
The images went around much of the world. 


It all turned out to be the special event we'd hoped for. Most 
importantly, it helped ensure that Zulu received the launching it 
deserved. 


In looking back, I believe it worked well because the promotion 
had been built around real-life heroes. 


The secret always lies in creating news. This becomes the Trojan 


Horse to penetrate media walls, and with a bit of luck, the rest 
takes care of itself. 
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Today, neither the lovely Prince Edward theatre nor the historic 
Hotel Australia, with all its memories and ghosts, remains. Each 
has been lost in the quest for glass towers to reach ever closer to 
the heavens. 


Erg 
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SOME STILL SHOTS 
ALONG THE WAY 


‘Then I remembered the walls were paper thin. 
The crew must have heard everything!’ 
Actor Chips Rafferty 


I suppose you could dub the following as still shots, those candids 
‘captured in the emulsion of recollections from the sidelines. In any 
field there’ are always the amusing, the offbeat and the bizarre. The 
film business is as good a place as any for such antics and 
anecdotes. 


While that which follows might not rate as feature material, 
perhaps they merit some mention as-we pass along the Rialto of 
movie memories. 


I am indebted to the recollections of colleagues, friends, contacts 
and other industry-related sources for some of the cameos, which 
follow. To these I have added a few of my own. 


John Huston directed The Night of the Iguana, which was shot on 
location in Mexico in 1964. It told the story of a defrocked 
Episcopal preacher who took up residence in a small hotel on the 
west coast of Mexico, hiding from his lecherous past. 
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Huston cast Richard Burton, Deborah Kerr, Ava Gardner, Sue 
Lyon and Grayson Hall. Sue Lyon had first come to general 
attention with her role as the pubescent nymphette in Lolita. 


Sue Lyon turned up on location with her then close companion, a 
young man named Hampton Thatcher the Third. Hampton 
Thatcher Third mostly hung around the place, playing the odd 
game of tennis, while the shooting proceeded. 


Sue Lyon, clearly smitten by her friend, was convinced he was a 
person of real talent. In fact, she was confident that if Thatcher the 
Third could be brought to the attention of John Huston, the 
director would quickly recognise his qualities. She then set about 
bringing the meeting of the two men to fruition. 


However, the veteran, no - nofisense Huston was very much aware 
of what his starlet was up to. He kept tabs on everything that went 
on, and who was in residence on the location's 'campus.' Just as 
Sue Lyon was determined to confront the director with her 
companion, Huston was equally determined to avoid this at all 
costs. 


As a result, a sort of game of hide-and-seek developed, much to 
the amusement of artists and crew alike. Huston would scan to see 
if the coast was clear before he left his trailer or set. On those 
occasions when he spied Sue Lyon and her friend in the distance, 
he altered course and took a different route. 


A movie location, is, however, a pretty confined spot, and there are 
only so many places to go, and no doubt Huston must have 
realised he was putting off the inevitable. One day, as he walked 
along a pathway, coming to meet him head on, were the couple. 
There was no escaping the meeting. A smiling Sue Lyon 
announced to Huston, "Td like you to meet my friend, Hampton 
Thatcher the Third." 
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As the young man stepped forward to cement the introduction with 
a handshake, Huston stepped back, adopted a serious, thoughtful 
look. After all, he was an actor in his own right. "Did you say 
Hampton Thatcher the Third?" His tone was a touch incredulous. 
Sue Lyon nodded, enthusiastically. 


Huston shook his head. "My God, don't tell me there are two more 
of them!" With that he brushed past and continued on his way. 


RK 


Alfred Hitchcock's Psycho has produced a plethora of anecdotes 
and related folklore. This seems to reflect the filmmaker's 
approach to the movie itself into which was dropped many red 
herrings and things to throw I-can-guess-what's-happening next 
audiences off the scent. 


Hitchcock was obsessed with keeping the project a secret from 
audiences from the moment he bought the screen rights to Robert 
Bloch's novel anonymously for a very modest sum. As mentioned 
separately herein, he even went to the extent of buying up every 
copy of the novel that could be located. 


During production the film was referred to as ‘Production 9401' or 
'Wimpy.' Although Janet Leigh landed the part of Marion Crane, 
also considered for the role were Piper Laurie, Martha Hyer, Lana 
Turner, Eva Marie Saint and Shirley Jones. 


Next, that shower scene. To enable the camera to shoot the water 
streaming from the showerhead, it was necessary to block the inner 
holes so that the water sprayed around and past the camera lens. 


There's also the claim that during the shooting of this scene 
Hitchcock had arranged for the water to suddenly go ice-cold 
when the attack commenced. Nothing like providing additional 
stimulus for an actor. 
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Although Hitchcock employed his television series crew to shoot 
the film quickly and economically, a few scenes were shot with 
much care and with plenty of time made available. They included 
the shower scene, which took seven days to shoot. There were 70 
camera setups for 45 seconds of footage. The scene had 90 film 
splices, representing a mix of slow motion, montage and regularly 
paced motion. 


The close-up of Marion Crane's dead body in the shower and the 
pullback scene is actually a still frame. An eagle-eyed Mrs. 
Hitchcock saw the original version and told her husband, "You can 
see her breathing," so he changed it. 


The sound of the knife penetrating flesh was the sound of stabbing 
a watermelon. Hitchcock sent the prop man to get a watermelon to 
test the idea. Realising the director always wanted to explore all 
possibilities the prop man returned with not only watermelons of 
different sizes, he also produced casabas, cantaloupes and 
honeydews for the audition. 


Hitchcock sat listening with his eyes closed while the prop man 
attacked the various melons. Soon the demonstration table was 
littered with shredded fruit. According to writer Stephen Rebello, 
Hitchcock opened his eyes and simply said, "“Casaba." 


After Psycho was in release, Hitchcock received a letter from the 
upset father of a girl who refused to take a bath after seeing 
Diabolique in 1954. Upon seeing Psycho, she then refused to take 
a shower. What can I do? he asked. 


Hitchcock sent a note to the man with the simple advice: “‘ send 
her to the dry cleaners.” 


ERE 
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The Australian-born character actor, Chips Rafferty, who appeared 
in many Hollywood films, television series and films shot in 
England and his native land, made Walk into Paradise, released in 
the US as Walk into Hell in 1956 for filmmaker Lee Robinson. 


It was shot in the rugged and remote regions of New Guinea under 
very challenging conditions. The film made the America's 100 top 
grossing films list and was the first Australian film to go into 
competition at Cannes. 


Cast and crew lived in very basic accommodation during filming, 
and were obliged to sleep two in a room in the small guesthouses 
in hilltop villages. These arrangements posed a special and unusual 
problem for director Robinson. 


Because of his position it was decided that he would share a room 
with the film's featured artist, with the rest of the unit pairing off 
accordingly; the cameraman with the sound recordist, and so on. 


Lee Robinson was aware that Chips Rafferty was known for his 
house-shaking snoring, which would rattle and snort away for 
hours at a time once the actor's head hit the pillow. 


He approached Rafferty's wife for advice. How did she cope with 
her husbands’ legendary nocturnal performances? After all, they 
had been married for years, so there had to be some sort of answer. 
There was. But not the kind of response Robinson expected. 


“When Chips really starts to snore," she said, "I simply lean over, 
shake him by the shoulder, and tell him: 'Roll over darling.’ 
"It's the only thing that works.” 


It’s now two weeks later. After an exhausting day trekking into the 


high country the exhausted film crew bed down for the night in a 
flimsy guesthouse. It's not long before the other person in 
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Robinson's room starts to shake, rattle and threaten to roll the 
building from its foundations. 


This is how Lee Robinson tells it: "I just lay there listening to the 
roar Chips was setting up. It was unbelievable. I covered my ears 
with the pillow. I tried stuffing paper into my ears. Nothing could 
stop the sound. 

"I thought, 'this is it’, and crossed the few paces to reach Chips’ 
bed. I took a deep breath, then bent over him, placing a hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Feeling like a real idiot, I gently shook him and said, ‘Roll over, 
darling’. It had no effect. I realised I'd have to be more forceful. 
"Again I shook him by the shoulder, this time much harder. In a 
loud voice I repeated the magic words. With a sort of grunting 
snuffle, the snoring ended as suddenly as it began." 


Lee Robinson said this gave him about two hours' reprieve before 
he was again awakened by Chips hitting the high notes. Again he 
crossed the room, shook his star, and commanded, "Roll over, 
darling." Again Chips fell silent. 

"Then I remembered the walls were paper thin! The crew on either 
side must have heard everything! I lay there wide-awake until the 
dawn appeared. 

"At breakfast I was getting some pretty funny kind of looks. I 
could hardly look the others in the eye," he added. 


ofe ate 2fe 


Some years ago I took a day off at the Cannes Film Festival to 
drive down to San Tropez. As we motored south along the coast a 
companion indicated one of the many impressive residences 
perched on jutting headlands and said, "That's David Niven's 
place." 


Ahead, in San Tropez, was the home of Brigitte Bardot, so Cannes 
was not the only place on the Riviera where names from 
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Moviedom could be found that day. As I type this David Niven, 
sadly, is no more, though the former French sex kitten is still at 
San Tropez, involved with causes for animals. 


Although David Niven was your typical, suave, elegant and 
unflappable Englishman, his origins were quite different. He did 
not emerge from the English strata of society with privilege, 
influence, contacts in high places and 'old' money. But this was the 
persona he developed for his screen image. And the image became 
the man in his personal life. Niven was a product of his own 
making, a role that he lived until his death. 


He was also a ladies man. He could charm a fly off the wall and 
his lovers numbered some of the most famous and beautiful 
women. in the business, though his conquests were not always 
limited to movie queens. 


One of his most passionate affairs was with Grace Kelly, the ice- 
cool blonde who became Princess of the tiny principality of 
Monaco, where the residents go down the road to Monte Carlo to 
do their shopping. 


As a member of the Riviera set, Niven would attend parties and 
receptions also attended by Princess Grace and her spouse, Prince 
Rainier. It was actually a fairly close-knit community of the rich 
and famous where everyone knew everyone's business. Well, 
almost everyone, as we'll see. 


One evening Niven was at a social gathering where he found 
himself on the fringe of the party, in relaxed conversation with 
some close companions, friends with whom he could lower his 
guard and genuinely enjoy himself. The all-male group, strangely, 
got around to the subject of women. One thing led to another until 
someone asked Niven who was the greatest lover of all those 
fabulous women he had been known to bed. 
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For a while Niven acted the part of the discreet English gentleman 
who would be never so caddish as to name names, though the 
twinkle in his eyes said he was relishing the situation. After some 
more persuasion by his friends, Niven shrugged and said, “If you 
must know, the greatest lady in bed was Grace...” At this point he 
became aware that Prince Rainier had joined the group and was 
standing by his elbow. His mortification was shared by others who 
now also registered the royal presence. 


After a split second's pause, Niven completed the sentence. 
“.... Gracie Fields!” 


The group exploded into laughter. Prince Rainier, who appeared to 
be the only one unaware of the stillborn faux pas, joined in the 
merriment. The rest started to laugh at the Prince's ignorance of the 
close call. Niven's expressive and startlingly blue eyes said it all 
while the laughter rolled on. 


Jolly good save, old boy! 


RK 


Another suave English actor was Kenneth More, though not so 
much in the mould of an upper crust gentleman that became David 
Niven's niche. 


For a person who wanted to become a civil engineer, More turned 
to acting, a field in which he became an accomplished performer. 
In his long and highly successful career, he played dramatic, 
romantic and comic parts, the latter usually keyed to the bemused, 
eccentric and ingenuous. He actually trail-blazed this somewhat 
vague though amusing brand of humour for Hugh Grant who has 
now filled the niche, which More eventually vacated. 


Kenneth More's list of credits illustrates his versatility. Consider 
just a few of them: 
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His first role was Scott of the Antartic, made in 1948. Doctor in the 
House, in 1954, established his talent for comedy, which later led 
to many memorable roles. 


Dramatic war parts included Battle of Britain, 1969; Sink the 
Bismark, 1960; The Longest Day, 1969. 


Reach for the Sky, which won an award as best British Film, told 
the remarkable story of Douglas (Tin Legs) Bader, who lost both 
legs in an air crash in 1931. Subsequently Bader learnt to walk on 
artificial limbs and flew Spitfires in the Battle of Britain. As a 
journalist I worked alongside Paul Brickhill, author of the book on 
which the film was based. I was a greenhorn reporter and Brickhill 
a feature writer. 


Another winner for More was Night To Remember, a film about 
the sinking of the Titanic. It was closer to the facts of the loss of 
the ‘unsinkable’ liner than the Hollywood remake decades later 
which was a sort of Romeo and Juliet afloat, albeit supported by 
impressive production values and some truly awe-inspiring effects. 


Genevieve, the charming English film about a car rally in polite 
days long past, was a hugely successful box office hit. It captured 
the gentle, English romanticism of the early 50s with endearing 
style. Many fans think fondly of Genevieve as More's most 
memorable film. 


However, More's favourite role was his dramatic portrayal in The 
Deep Blue Sea, made in 1955. 


His last screen appearance was as a jovial King Arthur in the 
Disney production of Unidentified Flying Oddball in 1979. 


Later that year I had the opportunity of meeting More, being a 
member of a small group to have dinner with him on a visit to 
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Sydney. Six of us took him to a small French restaurant in Victoria 
Street, a few blocks past the old Kings Cross fire station. 


Although he was then dying of Parkinsons disease, he still retained 
his urbane charm and slightly rakish, though subtle, English 
humour. 


In common with many Sydney restaurants of the period, the little 
place where we had gathered did not have a license to sell liquor, 
which meant the wine had to be purchased from the bottle sales 
counter of a nearby hotel. 


On learning that I was about to depart to fetch the lubricants from 
a hotel, More was curious and asked if he might accompany me. 
The idea that we would be obliged to leave a restaurant, buy the 
liquor someplace else, then return to the dinner group seemed to 
intrigue him. 


Together we walked two blocks up busy Victoria Street to a 
typical corner ‘pub' of the era. It had tiled walls, a tiled floor, and a 
television playing on a corner shelf above the bar. This toilet-like 
setting was populated by a handful of elderly gentlemen, hunched 
over their beer glasses, eyes glued to the telly. 


At one end of the bar was a partition, behind which were’ shelves 
of beer, spirits, fortified and dinner wines. This little corner served 
as the establishment's bottle sales department. As More and I 
walked up to the partitioned area, the sole barmaid left the main 
bar area to stand beside the shelves, a manoeuvre of a few paces 
that transformed her from server to seller. More smiled and 
crooked his head as he took all this in, obviously enjoying himself. 


We then retraced our steps through the Friday night strollers to the 
restaurant, where we were warmly welcomed by our dining 
companions who looked forward to exchanging their glasses of 
mineral water for something with more substance. With ceremony, 
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More and I placed the bottles of red and white wine on the table to 
a smattering of applause. 


The evening passed with lively conversation, anecdotes, many 
jokes and simply old-fashioned good fun. One member of our 
party was a prominent society figure who was known for her 
frequent appearances in the media. This was thanks largely to the 
company she kept, the gossip she picked up about celebrities and 
the beautiful and the rich, and her close relationship with members 
of Britain's Royal Family. 


Now this outgoing, effervescent lady, like Kenneth More, arrived 
for dinner without a partner. As the evening progressed she began 
to make it clear that she had desires so far as the British actor was 
concerned. By the time the hours grew late, those desires had 
become overt intentions. No bones about that. 


Cabs were ordered to take us to our respective destinations. The 
dinner was winding up. The society lady leaned across the table 
and placed her hand on More's. The rest of us pretended not to 
notice. 


The time had come for Kenneth More to respond to the situation. 
He rose to his feet with an impish grin. He turned to the lady. 
"Madam," he announced. "I feel that I should tell you that, 
unhappily, I can only produce a three-fifths erection these days." 


We departed the restaurant with much laughter. The society figure 
went home alone. The restaurant, then run by a young couple, one 


of whom was French, is no more. Kenneth More died just short of 
three years later. 


He truly made our night to remember. 


ae 
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This is Martin Goldfarb's story, or at least part of it. This is not his 
real name, and since he was a well-known figure on the 
Hollywood scene, it will become apparent why his identity is best 
left under wraps. There's another reason for anonymity. When I 
first joined the film industry Martin played a key role in helping 
me become established. On more than one occasion he steered me 
in the direction of some rewarding jobs. For this reason alone, I'd 
hate to cause him embarrassment. 


When I first met him, Martin was a senior vice president with a 
major studio. Later he went on to head up some leading production 
entities, including the presidency of a studio for a period. He was a 
hard-driving worker, seemingly never taking time off to relax. 


When I asked him one day if he ever took a vacation, he replied 
that if he could spend the odd weekend in Las Vegas that was 
enough to recharge his batteries. Martin was a gambler, and 
thereby hangs this story. 


I was in an offshore posting when Martin arrived in town from Los 
Angeles for a series of business meetings with distribution and 
exhibition people. Despite his very busy schedule, before he left 
town time was found to spend a day at the horse races. It fell to me 
to organise this, since Martin was both a visitor and a stranger to 
the city. Now what I knew about horses you could write on the 
back of a postage stamp. When I was a kid horses were employed 
to pull the carts that delivered milk in the morning and fruit and 
vegetables later in the day. Worse, I had never been to the races in 
my life! I was the most unlikely candidate that could have been 
picked for the job. 


Thanks to the help and advice of a colleague who came to my 
rescue,.tickets were organised for entry to the race club's exclusive 
members' stand where lunch, drinks and facilities for placing bets 
were available. Martin was to receive VIP treatment. A limo and 
driver delivered me to Martin's hotel on the morning of the race 
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. day and we were soon gliding through the Saturday traffic. So far 
so good. 


For most of the way Martin sat studying a form guide and race 
book, which my helpful friend had also organised in advance. As 
we entered the parking area of the racetrack, Martin said, "Now 
what, about’some good tips, eh?" 


When I tried to explain that I knew nothing about racehorses, 
Martin gave me a knowing smile and crooked his head. 


"For a guy who knows nothing about the ponies you seem to have 
set things up pretty good." Martin handed me the race guide as we 
alighted from the limo. 

"You can mark the horses ‘you think have a good chance," he said, 
evidently not believing a word of what I'd said. 


As we entered the grounds, heading for the hallowed members' 
area, one of those coincidences that you'd never dare put into a 
script occurred. A sports writer going back to my days in 
journalism appeared from the crowd. He looked at me in some 
surprise. 


"T didn't know you were a racing man, Al," he smiled. I nodded. 
"I'm not, Bill." Pointing to Martin who had drawn ahead, I 
elaborated, "That guy happens to be a big shot from the States. I'm 
supposed to be giving him some tips for today's card, and I haven't 
got a bloody clue.” 

"Give me that guide," commanded Bill, who started to mark each 
race listed. 

"The ticks are those good for a win, the crosses for those with a 
chance for a place," he intoned as he scribbled with his ballpoint. 
When he handed me back the guide he added, "No guarantees, 
mate. But this is where my money's going today." 

"Hey, I really owe you..." Bill shrugged and with a grin was 
away in the crowd. 
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Martin had stopped up ahead, waiting for me. 


"So, for a guy who knows nothing about the game, you bump into 
a contact within seconds." 

He reached out for the race guide. "Do I take it you have all the 
information I need for a productive day?" he smiled. 

"Well, I hope so," I began. "But I have no way of knowing just 
how good these tips are . . . " Martin placed an arm on my shoulder 
and motioned for us to get moving. 

"Don't start giving me all that again. You're turning out to be what 
IT call a dark horse." 


A few of Bill Perry’s horses got up, and while most did not, it was 
good enough for a contented Martin to sit in the back of the limo, 
happily counting the wads as we headed back to town. He was due 
to join a flight for Tokyo that evening, so we had the driver wait 
while he grabbed his bags, checked out, and jumped back in for a 
fast trip to the airport. 


Some years later I was house-sitting the London apartment of 
another industry high flyer who was back in the States to meet the 
folks of his new and fourth wife. He let me move in as I was tired 
of hotel living while seeking a place of my own. The arrangement 
was that I was to be out of the apartment by the time he and his 
bride returned. 


As a relatively new resident to London I was still house hunting 
when he arrived back to find he was still stuck with me in his West 
End abode. About another two weeks passed before I moved into 
my own place in Hampstead, thanks to my host who helped me 
locate it - probably out of sheer desperation. 


My host and apartment locater was a close friend and colleague of 


Martin and they went back a long way together. One day over 
breakfast he told me of another gambling chapter in the life of our 
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mutual friend. It was not quite so innocent ‘and carefree as my day 
at the races. 


To preserve identities we'll call my London colleague Norman. 
Apart from his position in the international film business, Norman 
was wealthy in his own right and about five years after what I'm 
about to recount became the studio head of one of Hollywood's 
majors. 


When Martin would go to Las Vegas he would be offered gratis 
accommodation, meals, drinks along with virtually unlimited 
credit. This was not uncommon for the high rollers who spent time 
at the desert oasis of bright lights, topline floorshows and winking 
neons. 


In those times the shows would be on the house, too. The people 
who controlled Vegas were the families who pioneered the resort 
town. And the operative word is indeed, F ‘amilies. 


I can remember asking Martin what would happen if you won a 
whole heap of money, but were robbed in the car parking lot, or 
lost it some other way before leaving the casino? "They would 
repay you and escort you from the premises. You would be told if 
you ever returned you'd end up in the bottom of a disused mine 
shaft, out there in the desert,” he said. 


Although Martin went in pretty deep at times, he was generally 
what they call a lucky gambler. Then one day this luck deserted 
him. He was in deep, deep trouble, about 750,000 dollars worth of 
trouble; an even larger fortune in 1971. 


As an old client, the casino gave him some time to pay, but not too 
much. After all, business was business, and when you're a high 
roller, you are supposed to know the rules of the game. And if 
word got around someone had successfully welched on bets, that 
spelt long-term problems. 
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Martin was a newly appointed studio head, had a wife and family 
and recently invested in a nice home on a ridge top overlooking 
the lights of Los Angeles. He lived well and was heavily into 
credit. 


Time was running out for Martin and he was having trouble raising 
so much money. He knew it would be the kiss of death to offer to 
pay it in installments which would have the effect of telegraphing 
he had no business in calling upon credit at the casino in the first 
place. 


What happened next was straight out of a Hollywood movie. For 
example, The Godfather. 


One afternoon around 3.30 pm a large black car rolled to a stop 
outside his residence. Two big guys in dark suits, hats pushed 
down on their heads and wearing near-black sunshades walked up 
the drive and rang the doorbell. Martin’s wife, whom we’ll call 
Annie, answered it. 


Now Annie was a plump, jolly sort of New Yorker, about 50, who 
welcomed everyone as a potential friend. She was one of those 
special people who saw no evil. 


"Is this the Goldfarb residence?" asked the spokesman of the pair. 
"I'm sorry, but my husband's at the studio. Is there anything I can 
do for you?" 


"We're from Las Vegas, Ma'am .. .” the man began. 
"Oh, Las Vegas," Annie chipped in. "My husband often visits 
Vegas." 


"We know, Ma'am." 
"Martin will be so sorry he missed you. Maybe I can call his 
secretary and get him on the phone." 
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"That won't be necessary, Ma'am. We were just passing and 
wanted him to know that we're looking forward to seeing him 
again. Real soon. Will you give him that message?" 

Annie was sympathetic. "He'll be so sorry. Friends from Las Vegas 
dropping by . . maybe you can come back later, when he's home?" 
The spokesman shook his head. “We can only call by once. So just 
give him the message. We aren’t counting on coming back again.” 
"Yeah, I guess it is quite a long drive from Vegas. It is a pity you 
missed him." 


The men stepped back and turned down the drive to return to their 
car. Annie watched them gun it to life and throw a U turn to head 
towards the street that led back to Ventura Boulevard. 


"They were very polite, but were kinda strange, honey," she told 
Martin later that evening. He was petrified. This was the first and 
last warning.. He was a marked man. It was pay up time. Or else. . . 
. It was too much to think about! Although he could think of 
nothing else. 


Annie was a touch confused. What was so special about these two 
friends that he had her repeat word for word what they'd said? She. 
guessed he was upset at’ missing his pals, but he was acting sort of 
odd. And to want to know what she told them, again, word for 
word, just didn't make sense. Annie looked at Martin closely. No 
doubt about it, he'd been working too hard and obviously needed a 
break from that big job of his. Maybe a visit to Vegas night not be 
such a bad idea. 


It was still dark in London when the shrilling phone dragged 
Norman from a deep slumber. He groped about until his 
outstretched hand located the receiver. 


Recounting the conversation that followed, Norman told me he'd 
never heard Martin in such a state." He was scared stiff and from 
what he said, not without good reason. 
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"I got the whole story, chapter and verse, especially what the two 
gorillas from Vegas had to say to his wife." 


Martin told Norman that he had no chance of raising three quarters 
of a million, 'so could Norman loan him the money? He knew it 
was asking an awful lot, but he was now on borrowed time. 


"What could I do? He was a friend and in real trouble. Though for 
anyone to organise the best part of a million to be paid in cash in 
Los Angeles later in the day was a tough call. 

"Anyway, I arranged for the money to be available within 24 hours 
at my LA bank. So that was that." 

"You were a true friend in time of need," I said, somewhat lamely, 
taken by the drama of the situation. 

Norman gave me a sardonic sort of smile. "Yeah, a real good 
friend. That was two years ago, and Martin hasn't paid me back a 
cent." 


I stared at Norman, didn't know what to say. After all, we were 
discussing a mutual friend. Norman seemed to read my thoughts. 
He leaned forward with the coffee pot. 


"Another coffee, another day, and off we go to earn another buck," 
he announced. That's what impressed me about Norman. For a guy 
pushing 60, he was real cool. Even for a very rich guy. 


nie he oie 


The film Hatari! was a typical Howard Hawks production. Shot on 
location in Africa in the early 60s it dealt with a macho world of 
bumping over the Serengetti Plains in jeep-like vehicles trying to 
snare wild animals with ropes and nets. 


Hawks cast the likes of John Wayne, Bruce Cabot and Red 
Buttons for the he-men roles alongside the beautiful Elsa 
Martinelli who provided the romantic interest. 
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Capturing those animals not only looked dangerous on screen, it 
was for cast and crew, who at times really put themselves in harm's 
way. I can still hear the thump of those horns of enraged Rhinos 
pushing deep dents and creases into the body panels of the four- 
wheel drive chase vehicles. 


On a number of occasions the camera was shaken and tilted 
skywards as charging Rhinos slammed into a vehicle, threatening 
to overturn it. Hawks was savvy enough to employ such footage, 
which had the result of putting audiences in the same perspective 
as the actors and professional stand-in hunters. 


The director was obliged to throw in just about every piece of 
exciting footage that was captured by those pitching cameras as 
the film was literally shot without a coherent script. It was put 
together on the run and a loose storyline of sorts was woven 
around what the daily rushes revealed. 


It was a situation that could have, and most likely would have, 
ended in an expensive disaster. But somehow, it didn't. The film 
was unique in that the action sequences along with some ‘cute’ 
animal shots supported by a delightful score by Henri Mancini 
helped it scrape over line, albeit without a proper script. 


One of those numbers penned by Mancini - after a sequence shot 
in Nairobi of some baby elephants was screened for him back in 
Hollywood - was the hit tune Baby Elephant Walk. This song 
alone provided enormous impetus to Hatari's appeal and 
established it as a desirable 'family' film. And that's where the 
film's audience lay: kids and their parents. 


It fell to me to organise the launching of the film in-one territory. 
Paramount wanted what we often referred to as a gala premiere, 
but the problem with the film was that strictly family fare rarely 
lends itself to a premiere with hype and impact. 
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Premieres are usually night-time events, with red carpets, 
searchlights, stars, beautiful people, celebrities, special guests and 
movie fans pushing against the barricades. 


Clearly, I had to come up with something else. It had to reach out 
to the target audience and be a special event that attracted wide 
interest. While I mulled over putting a plan of action together I 
learned that the local zoo had a baby elephant join its population. 
After a few phone calls a large ‘Hatari cake’ was put in hand, with 
ingredients consisting of what a young elephant might relish. 


The following weekend a special. ‘christening’ ceremony was held 
at the zoo, with safari hats and other items for the small fry given 
out as family groups crowded around the baby elephant and its 
proud mum. The cake was cut, cameras popped and a good time 
was had by all, including the little elephant who made short work 
of the cake. 


Now while this was but a pre-release stunt, it started me thinking 
about the premiere. More than that, it started to provide me with an 
answer to the dilemma. 


However, I was not to know that I'd end up with more drama than I 
had bargained for. The premiere would be staged in a cinema made 
up to resemble a jungle setting, complete with some 'wild' animals. 
It would be necessary to pass through the exotic setting and its 
inhabitants of birds, reptiles, snakes and monkeys to gain entry to 
the screening area. The special guests of honour would be 
children. No adult would be admitted to the premiere unless 
accompanied by a child. 


The after-premiere party would serve coke, pepsi and other 
beverages beloved of kids. The food would also be pitched to the 
young. No child would go home without toys, books and other 
items identifiable with the film and what it was about. 
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The proceeds from the event would go to a children's’ charity. 
Pictorial colouring-in competitions in the comic sections of 
Sunday newspapers leading up to the premiere would offer 
successful entrants the opportunity to win tickets to the premiere 
with a difference. 


And this just about sums it up. Once we knew what was required, 
the wheels were set in motion to bring it all to fruition. This 
included organising the animals and their trainer-keepers. 


Eventually everything came together and the big day arrived. 
Because it was a different approach to the way things were usually 
done to launch a major picture, it generated its share of media 
interest and exposure. 


The young guests arrived, accompanied by the obligatory adults. 
Everything started out fine. The children were pop-eyed as they 
walked through our movie set jungle with its pythons wound 
around tree trunks, iguanas peering from rocks, screeching multi- 
hued parrots, frogs on logs and monkeys chattering from tree 
branches. 


Then disaster struck. A curious chimpanzee swung on a vine to 
swoop over the heads of some children as they made their way, 
towards the screening auditorium. One young boy reached up to 
try and touch the chimp. The monkey was not amused and leaned 
forward to bite the kid on the arm. The boy screamed, the chimp 
squealed and there was near panic by those currently in the mock 
jungle. In the trampling some of the ‘jungle’ started to collapse. 


I had immediate visions of litigation with the film's producers, 
Paramount, the theatre owner and Yours Truly being cited as 
respondents. Fortunately the boy was not badly hurt and he also 
happened to be related to the theatre's manager, which settled any 
question of legal consequences. 
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And the publicity? Well, it was something like what Clark Gable 
was supposed to have said. "I don't care what you print about me, 
but be sure to spell my name right." 


In this case the reporters got the name of the film correct, which 
was better than nothing, I suppose. 


The Man From Snowy River, made in 1982, was an Australian 
western loosely based on a poem that had become a piece of 
legendary folklore in the country's psyche. 


The film was considered unique in that it showed that a kangaroo 
western could work as a film offering international entertainment. 


Because of its success the noses of many in the screen trade's self- 
appointed literati were put badly out of joint. Although on the 
wane, Australia's cultural cringe still lingered on. 


Some of these founding members of the Chardonnay set had even 
been reported as advising that only ‘intelligent’ films should be 
made in Australia if the local industry was to crack the 
international market. 


They were to note that subsequent international successes from the 
land Down Under included the likes of Mad Max, Babe - which 
was said to put audiences off their breakfast bacon, well, for a 
while, anyway - Crocodile Dundee, Pig in the City and other 
equally intellectual offerings. 


Of course there was no logical reason why an Australian western 
should not work. The country's ‘wild west’ enjoyed a greater 
longevity than its American counterpart; the first feature western 
was shot in the country in 1906, and along the way westerns shot 
in Oz, such as The Overlanders, The Phantom Stockman, The 
Sundowners, Captain Thunderbolt, Silver Brumby and Sons of 
Matthew fared well at the box office. 
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The really surprising and perhaps odd thing about Snowy River 
was that it starred Spartacus with the Family Dimple. It was 
something like Jack Thompson playing Billy The Kid. 


As an exercise in creative casting, it showed that given a large 
enough shoehorn, just about anything could be made to fit. 
However, there was a sound commercial reason why Kirk Douglas 
was so anointed. It gave the film an international look besides a 
dash of global star appeal. And it worked. 


‘George Miller, the filmmaker responsible for some other 

‘unintelligent’ offerings, such as the Mad Maxes, the two Babes, 
directed Snowy River. Its producer was Geoff Burrowes with the 
screenplay by John Dixon and Fred Cullen, presumably with 
apologies to poet Banjo Paterson who penned the narrative verse 
which inspired the film. 


Audiences were treated to the heart-stopping spectacle of reckless, 
headlong horse riding down the steeply tilted slopes, gorges and 
rocky ravines in the country's spectacular high country. It was a 
stirring tale of the Australian bush and the hardened characters 
who rode proud in the saddle in times long gone. 


Featured with Kirk Douglas were locals Jack Thompson, Tom 
Burlinson, Sigrid Thornton, Lorraine Bailey and Terence 
Donovan. The script was a bit stilted, but audiences just loved 
what they saw, and that's what really counts. 


Now while Kirk Douglas’ presence might have looked, at first 
glance, a touch odd, there was, however, something odd about the 
star himself. Nothing sinister, mind you, just a tad eccentric. This 
first made itself apparent when it was time for a coffee break. Kirk 
didn't like what he tasted. He thought the coffee was pretty awful 
and made this clear. The only person to make coffee to his 
satisfaction was his wife. 
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Now during World War II when American GIs descended upon 
the country Oz was mostly a nation of tea drinkers. The Americans 
would say, "We know why you Aussies are such great tea drinkers 
- we've tasted the coffee!" And in those past times the coffee was 
pretty awful. 


However, some 40 years later it was generally considered the local 
beverage had improved out of sight, including how it was 
prepared. But not according to the star of Snowy River. 


In the movie business it's the job of the principals to keep the 
featured players happy and contented. Any signs of temperament 
were to be avoided like the plague and usually spelt trouble up 
ahead. What the star wanted was what he or she received. You 
worried about the budget later. 


When it was clear that no coffee on call in Australia was to Kirk 
Douglas' satisfaction, there was only one thing left to do. 


What was that he said about his wife's coffee? There was little 
time for the question to percolate. It was better to be latte than 
never. 


Before anyone could say espresso, Mrs. Douglas was departing 
LAX and no prizes for what she had in her bags to declare to 
Australian Customs. 


Thus the Coffee Crisis was over and things settled down on 
location in the chilly high country of north eastern Victoria where 
there was nothing like a steaming cup of coffee - made by Mrs. 
Douglas. 


When you're working on a movie, especially on location, the place 
becomes a sort of community and usually a close-knit one, where 
everybody gets to know each other from working side by side, day 
after day. In fact, it's often the locale of romances, from the actors 
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to'the principals and the crew. It's a bit like the affairs that can 
occur on cruise liners. And just as most of those seem to last the 
_ duration of the voyage, it's much the same on a film location. 
When a director concludes the last scheduled take with a "We'll 
make that a wrap,” this usually signals the end of the affair. 


However, much more important in the general scheme of things is 
the comradery which develops among artists, technicians and 
specialists, all working together to create something special: a 
motion picture. 


Now whereas Kirk Douglas was quite professional in his work, he 
somehow never really joined the mini community in the hills that 
was the location of Snowy River. He always remained distant, a 
touch aloof from the rest. It was a behavioural attitude generally 
alien to Australian crews and it was noted. 


When at long last the final shot has been taken and the 
clapperboard laid to rest, it was time for the customary final get- 
together. Everyone turns up for something to eat and have a 
farewell drink with whom they had worked in past weeks. It's a 
ritual that occurs everywhere. 


Producers and directors utter some words of praise and 
appreciation to the multitude and say how they look forward to 
again working with such talent. And they usually mean it, for the 
people in their charge have been hand-picked in the first place. 


It also. can be an emotional time, and not just because of the 
romances which are about to end. Many will move on to other 
projects, others will be facing the uncertainty of employment. 
Some will never‘see colleagues again. The weeks spent in making 
a film actually become a special part of your life. Each one is 
different and none'will be quite the same again. 
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For Snowy River the farewell 'wake' was especially important, 
since it was shot in often tough and difficult conditions that called 
for that extra effort on the part of cast and crew alike. After the 
energy and adrenalin, there needed to be some soft of contact and 
closure among those who had shared the good times, the daily 
challenges and often delivering the near impossible. 


Eventually, everyone had arrived for the somewhat bitter-sweet 
gathering. Well, almost everyone. The film's star was not among 
those who had made it all possible. At first some thought it might 
have been a matter of turning up fashionably late. But as the 
clocked ticked away it was not to be. 


Kirk Douglas had packed his bags, climbed aboard a limo, and was 
heading for the closest airport where he could join a flight back to 
Tinsel Town. There were to be no farewells with Snowy River's 
brightest star. 


Although it tended to at first cast a pall over the occasion, this 
soon abated, for there was much to feel satisfied about. And later, 
when the box office results came streaming in, everyone 
associated with the production was to bask: in the sunshine of 
success. It took the chill from their experience in Australia's high 


country. 
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When Marlon Brando directed One-Eyed Jacks for Paramount he 
had a list of things for the film that some thought went beyond the 
usual directorial requirements. 


The finished product was a classic western about an outlaw's quest 
for revenge, though it was not without some cost. Critics were 
zapped by the performances delivered by Brando, who was the 
star, and other featured players who included Karl Malden, Katy 
Jurado, Ben Johnson and Slim Pickens. 
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Shot in 1961 the film delivered western fans an impacting drama 
of seduction, betrayal and vengeance. Though an audience needed 
to be patient. One-Eyed Jacks was a very slow paced movie. It was 
also over budgét. Those two factors alone created a hard road to 
travel for Paramount's distribution arm to deliver box office returns 
that covered the film's cost and provide a respectable profit. 


One-Eyed Jacks was not the success hoped for by its principals. 
Results were patchy, with good receipts in some situations, 
counterbalanced by disappointing results in others. Classy as it 
was, it was not received with consistency. 


The film's final cost and its leisurely unspooling of the story lay at 
the feet of the director, a figure with whom the buck always stops. 

I was with Paramount at the time of One-Eyed Jacks and some of 
the scuttlebutt reaching the studio from the film's location provided 
the first hints that perhaps things were not as they should be. 


One such story concerned the horses to be ridden by the players. 
Although the animal ‘props' people had corralled an impressive 
herd of horses, Brando was unimpressed. He insisted on 
auditioning each horse. 


It meant that things came to a halt while the director proceeded to 
study each animal. He was concerned with colour, facial 
expressions, gait and bearing, and general appearance from a 
number of angles. 


For example, ‘noble’ looking white horses were on his shopping 
list for the film's heroic characters. The animals required attractive 
facial characteristics and to be able to trot and canter with elegant 
grace. In effect, they were to be a sort of ensemble for the actors. 


On the other side of the saddle so to speak, those steeds to be 
ridden by the villains or not so sympathetic characters needed to 
look as evil, or uninviting as their on screen owners. 
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This usually meant dark-hued mounts, black for the real bastard of 
the piece. No prizes for guessing the kind of characteristics, 
expressions and personalities required by this lot. 


Adding to the time factor involved in the auditioning exercise was 
that not all those already assembled would provide the star quality 
sought by the director. More horses had to be brought in. 


Another unofficial report leaking back from location was also 
causing some concern. It involved the seduction scene, shot on a 
beach, from memory, in the Monterey region of California. 


It was a locale of imposing wave-washed rocky outcrops, wind- 
gnarled trees bent in arthritic postures and patches of sandy 
beaches. 


At most times the heaving Pacific rollers crash in against the 
rocks, with close-packed and steep waves bumping in on the sand 
of the beaches. The place had character besides being photogenic. 
But there was a problem. 


The night time seduction scene, to be shot in daylight, thanks to 
filters and lens exposures, was all set to go forward when the 
director called a stop. 


Brando was said to have wanted the lovemaking on the beach to be 
matched by seductive, smooth and languid looking waves. The 
waves had to look sort of oily and slide onto the sand without the 
usual hiss and slap of most days. 


I'm not sure just how long it was before King Neptune played ball 
and delivered those sexy-looking waves, though feedback from the 
crew was that a lot of people were obliged to stand around and 
wait, along with the director. 
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Whether the wait by the sea was well worth it in visual terms is up 
to the eye of the beholder. However, without being one-eyed about 
it, many said that the cost incurred did not make all that difference 
to the scene, where the camera was on the players, the ocean being 
a second-string backdrop. 


On the other hand, it can be argued that the foregoing 
demonstrated what a perfectionist Brando was as a director. To 
cross every t and dot every i, and to know what is required to 
maximise every frame is considered a virtue in the business. 


When Paramount made Mario Puzo's The Godfather a few years 
later, they ensured that Marlon Brando was hired to do what he 
does best. And what a memorable Don Corleone he delivered, 
considered by many as his best performance ever. The direction 
was left to Francis Ford Coppola. 


3B 


Milton Pickman was a special friend. He also cast a large shadow 
over the Hollywood scene in his many and varied.roles over the 
years. He was a studio executive, talent agent, producers’ 
representative, consultant to major leisure time corporations, and 
manager of some of the country's leading big bands. His clients 
included John Wayne, Michael Caine, Ethel Merman and Van 
Heflin. 


Starting out as a newspaper reporter, Pickman went on to manage 
the swing bands of Tommy Dorsey, Larry Clinton, Shep Fields 
and Ted Lewis. In the early 90s he was involved as legal counsel 
in litigation over the movie and merchandising rights to James 
Dean. 


Milton Pickman was the first agent to step forward to rep Picnic at 
Hanging Rock in the North American market when his peers were 
worried that the Australian film might have been too art house for 
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US audiences. It was the process of sealing the deal that led to our 
friendship. 


Until he passed on in January 15, 1993. Milton lived almost on the 
corner of Rexford Drive and Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly 
Hills. I say almost, because a small park on the Santa Monica 
Blvd. boundary of his house placed his front gate in Rexford. And 
believe it or not, this little piece of geographical description is 
relevant to the story. 


On a business visit to LA in the late 80s Milton asked me to stay at 
his home. His wife, Kay, had passed away, and he was living in 
the substantial abode with his son, Charles, a university student, 
and a none live-in housekeeper. 


Each day Milton would be off pursuing his business interests, and 
during those periods when I was not due to attend a meeting 
somewhere, I'd sit and talk with Charles when he had time off 
from classes. 


One day I remarked to Charles that as a child he must have spent 
time playing in the park next door, which from memory had some 
swings and I think one of those slides that tipped the kids onto a 
sandpit-landing place. 


Charles nodded and told me of how one day he was really working 
away, on one of the swings, cranking himself up in a sweeping arc 
high above the ground. Then somehow or other, he lost his grip 
and went falling to the grass below. 


"I hit pretty hard and was completely winded. I just lay there 
feeling like J had been flattened," Charles recalled. 

“There was a couple walking across the park, and the man hurried 
over to see if I was okay. He leaned over me, placed me ‘in his 
arms and lifted me from the ground. 
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"He looked into my face. My eyes must have been half-closed, so 
he was worried about my condition. 'Are you okay, kid? ' he asked 
in a sort of growling voice that rang a bell. 

"I opened my eyes and almost passed out in shock. Staring at me 
with his face just inches away from mine was a film character who 
had not long before scared the wits out of me in a film entitled The 
Mechanic. 

“The guy holding me and demanding to know if I wasn't about to 
die on him was actually the mechanic himself, Charles Bronson. 
The actor had been out walking with his wife Jill Ireland when I'd 
done the high wire act on the swings," Charles said. 

"T still don't know which was worse. The fall or opening my eyes 
to discover who was clasping me," Charles laughed. 


Sometime later I mentioned the episode to Milton. He stared at me 
with some surprise. 


"You know Charles never told that," he said shaking his head. 
"Maybe he was worried that he might have been in trouble for 
fooling around on those swings." 


RK 


When I was producing television material one project was about 
car theft. It's a crime for which Australia is, sadly, a world leader, 
if you'll excuse such use of the noun. Since I was writing the script 
and would later produce and direct the piece, I wanted to reveal to 
viewers just went on in the twilight world of disappearing 
automobiles. 


Those who commissioned the material knew that it was a subject 
of universal interest. Aside from the monetary issue and 
inconvenience, many people also become quite attached to their 
cars. While it isn't necessarily a case of gone in 60 seconds, 
usually it takes another minute or so - it's still a fleeting time frame 
in which to lose one's special possession. 
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In the interests of authenticity I ended up accompanying cops to 
remote bush and swamplands where stripped and dumped cars 
were often discarded and also became involved in a police pursuit 
with a stolen vehicle. The crooks evaded capture when the patrol 
car was continually baulked by other drivers who would hit the 
brakes on hearing our siren or seeing the flashing lights in their’ 
rear view mirrors. 


Professional car thieves were tracked down by using some tricks 
of the trade going back to my years as a reporter. These characters 
took pride in boasting about how many autos they'd stolen over the 
years. They were only too pleased to explain how easy it was to 
beat the likes of immobilisers, engine cut-outs, alarms, ignition 
shields, transmission and steering locks and all the other gimmicks 
drivers spend money on to safeguard their cars. It all became quite 
depressing to learn that no car is safe from the professionals. 


One day, while prowling around in some bushland near a deserted 
World War I airfield, a favourite spot with car thieves and so- 
called joyriders, I came across a player in the game whom I never 
even dreamed existed: an automobile bounty hunter! 


He looked like a character straight out of The Beverly Hillbillies: 
Old, grizzled, a shock of grey hair cascading around his shoulders 
from beneath a battered cowboy-style hat, he stepped from an 
ancient pickup which had come lurching and creaking along a 
rutted dirt track. A doll which appeared to be a representation of 
himself was affixed atop the pickup's battered grille. It had the 
same matted hair, similar hat and was dressed in the fashion of its 
owner, if one could fairly employ the word fashion given the 
circumstances. 


It turned out that this old bounty hunter would spend his days 
driving through the bush locating cars that had either been stripped 
or just dumped. He would record ID details and location of 
vehicles, including make, model and year. Once a week he'd go to 
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the police to check the record sheets of missing autos, matching up 
those, which coincided with his own discovery list. 


Next, the bounty hunter would contact owners and insurance 
companies who would invariably be relieved to learn the fate of 
vehicles that had disappeared without trace. It not only brought 
some sort of closure for many, it also expedited insurance claims 
and the work of insurance investigators who were always on the 
lookout for possible fraud. The parties were usually prepared to 
pay our bounty hunter for his trouble and the information 
provided. 


During my conversation with the old guy he freely admitted to’ 
good relations with car thieves and police alike. "Does this mean 
you probably know who most of the culprits are?" I asked him. He 
mouthed a tombstone grin and nodded his head. "Sure do.” 


At the time one of the most stolen cars happened to be the small 
Ford Laser, a sporty hatchback which was a favourite with young 
people. The colour to go was bright red. So number one item on 
our props list was such a vehicle. 


The black spot in the entire nation happened to be the parking lot 
of a major supermarket in the west of Sydney. This went on our 
location sheet. 


We now had our about-to-be-stolen vehicle and the locale from 
where it would be snatched. I might add that the supermarket was’ 
far from happy when management learned the nature of our 
production. 


At first I believed we'd need a stunt driver and actor to play the 
thief. Then we got lucky. Christopher Pate, son of veteran actor 
Michael, was an actor and a stunt man. Things were coming 
together, including the police, who provided a manned pursuit car 
and officers to control the traffic for the script's car chase. 
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The chase, with Christopher behind the wheel of the screaming red 
Laser was to end by wrapping itself around a power pole. By 
shooting with a small crew and doing things television style, as 
against the big screen, we had the entire chase sequence, the crash 
and the body carried away in an ambulance all in one day. That 
night we joined the police officers involved in the action for a few 
beers, which were well deserved. 


However, before all this happened we experienced some 
unexpected drama. It was the first day of the shoot. Christopher, 
dressed in tee shirt and old jeans, in need of a shave, was piloting 
the Laser to the location. He fitted the profile of a car thief 
perfectly. With the cameraman and sound recordist, I was a few 
miles behind the red Laser. 


A prowling and unmarked police car with two undercover 
detectives were also impressed by what they saw. They wasted no 


time in taking off after our star. 


The first I knew of what had happened was when the two-way 
radio in our station wagon scratched to life. 


"Help! Save me!" came the plea. "I've been pulled up by the cops. 
They want to nab me for stealing the car!” 


We thought Chris was up to his old tricks. Trying to enliven our 
day, and told him so. 


"Hey, I'm not kidding. You've got to get me out of this mess!" 
When we arrived at the location given by Chris, sure enough, there 


was the little red hatch parked by the road with Chris talking with 
two young guys dressed as if they were on their way to the beach. 
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Their car was a worse-for-wear; an ageing sedan with a roof rack 
to which was attached two surf boards. Chris seemed very pleased 
to see us. 


I later learned that when Chris was first pulled over he dropped his 
driver's window and barked at the cops, "I'm undercover.” The two 
young detectives actually bought the response. Chris, a touch in 
awe of his own performance, decided to come clean. 


It was all sorted out and we enjoyed a laugh. The cops had 
something to tell their families that night, and a few days later the 
incident made page one in a sort of news-gossip column of the 
city's Sydney Morning Herald. 


Years later I bumped into Chris who was buying fuel for his car; 
this time a red Toyota. "How's my car thief going these days?" was 
the greeting. 


RK 


It is 1978 and I am in New York, accompanied by Jim Henry, my 
US rep, having just arrived from Miami. A sales pitch was made in 
Florida on behalf of Australian films to a convention of 1500 
American theatre operators. 


Along with heavyweight US studios and major producers we 
presented a product reel showing highlights of the current Oz 
inventory. 


Because this was the first time a non-American had addressed the 
annual gathering of American exhibitors, the ABC's Four Corners 
is doing a program on Your Truly. It's to be angled to the global 
film salesman from Down Under. 


After showing the flag at the Fontainbleau Hotel on Miami Beach, 
I am in the Big Apple for some follow-up business. The Four 
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Corners crew, with anchorman Ray Martin, are on our tail, filming 
what I'm up to. 


Ray says he wants to shoot me weaving across traffic-honking 
Fifth Avenue. Once across the wide thoroughfare the camera is to 
track me entering a towering building housing the office of a US 
network. Once I disappear into the skyscraper the camera does an 
upward pan of its cliff face to pick up the network's logo. 


The perilous crossing of Fifth Avenue involves a frenetic ballet of 
stop and go, sidestepping, hopping and trotting. I try to do all this 
with a nonchalant composure for the camera, which of course, is 
an impossibility. 


A few takes of all this are necessary before Ray Martin is satisfied. 
A small crowd of spectators forms. If they're looking for Robert 
Redford or Clint they are in for disappointment. 


I am walking to the network's building when a woman steps from 
the staring bystanders. "Can I have your autograph?” she asks. 


I'm stopped in my tracks, nonplussed. 


"You don't want my autograph," IJ tell her. "I'm not an actor or 
anyone like that." 

She will not be put off so easily. "I still want your autograph," she 
insists. 

"Why? I'm not anybody famous." 

She shakes her head. "Anyone who has a television crew filming 
them must be important!" 


That one-liner Only in America now has a new meaning for me. 


22k ok 
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While the screen trade has always acknowledged the importance of 
having the right screenplay, it has historically treated its writers as. 
those belonging on the lower regions of the industry's Totem Pole. 
There was no place where writers were treated with such 
indifference as in Hollywood. Yet Tinsel Town, like a bright light 
attracting moths, drew ‘unto itself some of the world's most 
acclaimed scribes, from both sides of the Atlantic. 


Working conditions at the major studios from the 20s up to and 
through most of the 50s were much the same as for workers toiling 
on a production line. Except for a lucky few who might have 
secured a cubbyhole space: which served as an 'office', for most 
writers it was pretty much as in my days as a newspaper reporter: 
A multitude crammed into a sort of 'common room’, each with a 
small desk,-a typewriter and a pile of copy paper. As we picked 
away at the keys; just about everyone was a two-fingered typist, 
though surprisingly fast - we tapped out copy against a background 
of shrilling phones, colleagues yelling for a copy boy, shouted 
conversations, a perpetual pall of cigarette smoke and a radio 
tuned into police broadcasts blaring from an adjoining room. 


I'll say one thing for it, one either learned to throw words together 
regardless of the environment or your career in journalism would 
be extremely short-lived. To this day I can sit at the keyboard and 
write away, impervious to what might be happening around me. 
As a matter of fact, I always write with the radio playing, one ear 
tuned to news broadcasts and anything else that might be of 
interest. 


Writers in Hollywood were expected to work from morning till 
late in the day, clacking away on battered Remingtons, Olympics 
and Olivettis, with an hour for lunch, two coffee breaks and 
unlimited access to a burping water cooler. The criterion for this 
output seemingly was measured by the hours on the job and the 
number of words stemming therefrom. The notion of what the 
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words might have represented seemed to come in second place in 
the battery chicken environment. 


Writers could also be played off one against the other it times. For 
example, studio head and later independent producer, Sam 
Goldwyn, would have screenplays developed by a number of 
writers at the one time from the same source material. Later, he 
would select what he decided was the best, thus appointing the 
winner of the competition in the Writing Department. 


A result of this was the malady of High Anxiety with a dash of 
insecurity overlaid by a generous spread of paranoia among the 
competing scribes. Most would lock away their notes and typed. 
sheets when going to the john and stuff material into a bag, which 
they would take with them on lunch breaks. When a colleague 
might approach to maybe borrow a cigarette, seek a light or simply 
to pass the time of day, a newspaper could be strategically slid 
over any exposed work. 


However, at most times there was a strong spirit of camaraderie in 
the Writing Department, and a helluva lot of boozing together after 
hours when they would compare woes and cry on each other's 
shoulder. They were truly united in their situation of neglect. 


Yet another demoralising experience that could descend upon the 
literary tribe was the situation of working away to develop a 
scenario to an advanced stage, only to have it assigned to another 
writer, perhaps from outside and with more visibility in the 
.business. The new writer might make some fairly minor amend- 
ments, brush on the finishing strokes, and get the screen credit. 


The above, to a greater or lesser degree, can still occur today, 
much to the chagrin of the victims. However, despite Sam 
Goldwyn's penchant for employing the competitive formula in 
order to secure the best script, in fairness to him, Goldwyn never 
accepted the factory production line approach for his writers. In 
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this, he was considered to be enlightened when it came to the 
importance of his wordsmiths. 


Those whom he employed included, among many others, John 
Huston, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Maurice Maeterlinck, Robert 
Sherwood, Ben Hecht, Thornton Wilder and Lillian Hellman. Not 
that the writers of printed prose always made the transition to the 
screenplay, an exercise in primarily writing for the camera. 


Goldwyn once fired Scott Fitzgerald after he had tinkered with a 
script for some time, finally informing the writer he had produced 
little of benefit for the picture. 


As the late Al Daff once told me: "When you write a book you do 
it for the eyeball. When you write for radio you do it for the ear. 
When you write for the movies you do it for the camera." 


According to David Niven, of the earlier stream of writers who 
washed up on Hollywood's shores, some were appreciated, most 
were under paid, and a few could not be trusted to address an 
envelope. 


Despite this, Hollywood attracted a legion of brilliant writers, 
many belonging to the unappreciated category, though fortunately 
not all. These included Zane Grey, John Steinbeck, Raymond 
Chandler, Irwin Shaw, Paul Gallico, Budd Schulberg, Somerset 
Maughan, P. G. Wodehouse, J. B. Priestly, Graham Greene and 
Eric Ambler. 


Australian-born Daff, who had the distinction of presiding over a 
studio as well as its international division; the only Hollywood 
head ever to wear such two hats - also told me of the advice he 
would give aspiring writers, besides the basic enter a scene late 
and exit it early. 
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"When they would produce a paragraph of dialogue Id tell them to 
reduce it to one sentence. Later, they'd come back with it down to 
one sentence. I'd ask them to prune it back to a single line. When 
the dialogue was a tight, one-liner, I'd suggest: why not go for a 
couple of words - even just one word? Finally, they would be 
informed that it would be better to simply scrap the dialogue and 
replace it with a reaction by the actor: a look, an expression, a 
shrug or some body language that says it all." 


Al Daff added, "This was what writing for the screen is all about. 
A script is not an exercise in clever speeches. 


"There needs to be action, movement, progressive visuals for those 
lens to capture. Talking heads do not fill up those big screens." 


In this Daff was right on the mark. His philosophy also captured 
why so few, even successful, stage plays make a comfortable 
transition to the screen. Conversely, with a play, dialogue is the 
engine that drives it. The restrictive confines of the stage, its finite 
sets and moveable backdrops impose the medium's own 
parameters. 


The chasm to be bridged for the stage to work for a camera has 
been exacerbated by today's bottomless bag of tricks when it 
comes to lifelike and larger than life effects. Those computers and 
the magic contained in the programmed discs have spawned the 
era of achieving the seemingly impossible. 


Aside from direct comparisons between stage and screen, which is 
unfair, anyway, since each is unique and special to itself, audience 
expectations for today's screen have further defined the 
differences. 


While there are now film schools, colleges and universities, which 
offer courses on writing for the screen, many traditionally have 
picked it up as a result of work experience; on the job. Reading the 
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scripts of successful screenplays, mostly readily available, is one 
way of, getting started, especially when it comes to gleaning the 
technical aspécts of the trade. 


However, many of the nuances, such as Daff's exposition on 
dialogue and visuals, are needed to be implanted in the creative 
zone of one's brain, and the rationale of why that which appears in 
a screen play is there, anyway, should be understood. 


At the bottom line, a screenwriter should be a visualiser first, and a 
writer second, but a very close second, not merely an also-ran than 
can occur.in a two-horse race! 

| 
When I was writing for newspapers I was approached by an artist 
who worked on a national magazine. His name was Don Badior 
and he had landed the job of writing some comic books. 


Now while Badior could handle the illustrations, for he was a 
competent and versatile artist, he told me he was in trouble in the 
writing department. He had read some of my short stories and 
thought perhaps I could help. 


Having experienced periods of near-poverty commensurate with 
the going rate for young reporters, I had learned never to knock 
back any work opportunities, regardless of whether I knew much 
about the task on offer. All one needed to be was a quick learner, 
have an air of confidence along with a dash of good luck. At least, 
that was the theory. 


Sure, I could write comic books..Just what did he have in mind? 
Crime, drama, human interest, teenage, comedy? This was a time 
when comic books were not only popular entertainment in “their 
own right, but most tended to contradict their own description 
when it came to being comical. 
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Beckoning from the newsagents’ shelves were titles that included 
the likes of The Phantom, Dick Tracey, Prince Valiant - whose 
illustrations were examples of art in themselves - Buck Rogers, 
Spider Man, The Incredible Hulk, Ginger Megs, Superman, Lil 
Abner and so on. 


Story lines were set and Don Badior left me to come up with the 
copy. I soon realised that I would have to produce more than 
simply a story for the project to work, especially as the artist had 
made it clear he would be doing just that: drawing pictures. 


Just how does one write a comic book? It needed some thought, 
keeping in mind that it would be written for an artist who in turn 
would produce something for the readers. 


It became apparent that I should write each ‘scene’, called a cell in 
comic book parlance, as a separate entity, though taken as a whole 
there would need to be a thread of continuity, at least, I hoped 
there would. 


First, I would describe the scene in some detail for the artist. Next, 
I'd write any narrative that would be needed for readers; this sort 
of thing, There are a million stories in the big city and this is one 
of them. This, in effect, was the equivalent of a voice over. 


I can recall nominating a prowling police car cruising past ' 
darkened alleys late at night. One cop says, ‘Slow down. Thought I 
saw something out there.' 


The dialogue was contained in ‘balloons’ whose tails would 
visually assign the speaker. 


One by one the cells were knocked into shape, with details of each 
scene, nominating any narrative, character descriptions and 
motivations, and who said, and did, what. Substitute a camera for 
the artist, number each scene, nominate whether it was day or 
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night, interior or exterior, and we had a film script in the works. I 
did not realise it then, but I was learning the basics of screen 
writing. The finer points were not to be honed and brushed up till 
some years later, though at least I had attended primary school as it 
were, with college yet to follow. 


Dan Taradash, one of Hollywood's most successful writers, in later 
years, would be asked by young hopefuls just how should they go 
about landing a writing assignment. 


Always a straight shooter and disarmingly unpretentious, Dan 
would tell them, "I don't know. These days I wait for the ‘phone to 
ring. It rarely does." 


Taradash, with a string of Academy Award pictures to his credits, 
a former president of the Screen Writers' Guild of America and 
also presidency of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, was telling the would-be screen writers that it's never 
easy. And even when we have made it, basked in the sun, it all 
only lasts just so long. 


see 
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THE 
HOWARD HAWKES 
FROM OZ 


‘Kangaroos don’t make the most co-operative actors.’ 
Lee Robinson 


Decades before crocodile man Steve Irwin appeared on the scene, 
filmmaker Lee Robinson was shooting films in crocodile-infested 
regions of the wilds of Australia and New Guinea. He also trekked 
through known headhunter territory in the quest to bring adventure 
to the screen. Robinson shot films on remote Pacific isles, in south 
east Asia, the Australian outback where he walked away from a 
plane crash and on the icy wastes of the North Pole. 


It's little wonder that he has been described as the Howard Hawkes 
of Australia. Much of Robinson's output in dangerous and exotic 
locales was inhabited by characters who belonged to a macho 
world. His heroes were deep-sea divers, prospectors, misfits, 
adventurers, wildlife rangers, airline pilots and soldiers of fortune. 


They were rugged, self-reliant folk who overcame adversity, 
challenges and peril in a style that might have made James Bond a 
touch envious. In doing all this Lee Robinson exposed many 
remote areas of the planet that had hitherto lain in the shadows of 
mystery to worldwide audiences. 
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He had other claims to fame in his incredibly long career in 
filmmaking. For example, he was one of the first producers to 
appreciate the talent of Mel Gibson. He cast the then greenhorn 
actor in his first major role. Naturally, it was a film of action and 
adventure, set in World War II. 


With his partner, the actor John McCallum, Lee Robinson was a 
driving force behind the most successful international television 
series ever which appeared on the small screens in living rooms of 
80 countries. It's a record that remains unbroken at the time of 
writing. It was Skippy (the bush kangaroo), which told of the 
adventures of a boy and his pet kangaroo and their lives on a 
wildlife reserve in the Australian bush. 


Made in the middle 60s, a total of 91 episodes of Skippy was 
produced. The series became a trail-blazer in collateral film 
marketing, with spin-offs that included toys, books, a follow-up 
movie and all manner of paraphernalia. While commonplace 
today, such movie-related marketing was virtually unheard of in 
the days of Skippy. 


Lee once told me they would 'go through’ up to a dozen 'Skippies' 
in filming each episode. "Kangaroos don't make the most co- 
operative actors, and once on the move, they usually keep 
bounding away into the sunset,” he said. 

"As cute and attractive as they might appear on screen, they can 
also be pretty thick. Not like a dog, a parrot and other animals that 
can be trained to perform." 

Lee explained, "The idea would be to set up the camera, lighting 
and all the rest, then release a ‘skippy’ with fingers crossed it 
would hop in the right direction. 

"Sometimes it did. Many times it didn't. In any event, a second and 
third take would mean another two kangaroos." 

Lee said that a human actor wearing a 'glove' of kangaroo paws 
would be employed for closeups showing Skippy opening a lock, 
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tapping on a door or window, or perhaps shaking a sleeping human 
awake in time of peril. 


A far cry from chronicling the adventures of a pet kangaroo was 
High Adventure, another highly successful series in which he 
became involved. It went on to become the highest rating show 
ever produced for American television. Lee made the 'pilot' for the 
series, set in the wilds of New Guinea, familiar territory for the 
intrepid producer. He then went on to do another episode at the 
North Pole. However, other pressing commitments saw Lee 
withdraw from the popular show, which went on to new ratings 
heights. 


It was evident from the early stages of Lee Robinson's screen 
career that he had been born under a lucky star, or had inherited 
the nine lives of a cat. That he made films often in perilous 
circumstances bore testimony to his charmed life. One of his 
luckiest escapes occurred when he was just two years into the 
business. 


In 1946 he was shooting in Australia's Northern Territory, a vast, 
wild and remote region about as large as Western Europe. 
Accompanied by cameraman Axel Poignant, Lee boarded a small 
aircraft to fly from the Annenberg Mission station to another 
isolated outpost named Henbury. Something went drastically awry. 
The plane had clawed to about 200 feet when it faltered, then 
without warning plunged back to the ground where it virtually 
disintegrated on impact. "The thing just crashed to pieces," Lee 
later recalled. 


Miraculously, Lee and his cameraman walked away from the 
wreckage. Not one to let a plane crash stop him, Lee and his 
colleague hitched a ride on a passing wool truck to the town of 
Alice Springs, later to be the setting for the film, then the 
television series, A Town Like Alice, based on the book by Neville 
Shute. 
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The story of the pair's amazing escape soon made headlines in the 
distant cities. And there was a problem. Lee discovered that the ill- 
fated aircraft had not been licensed to carry passengers. He was 
concerned that the two characters who operated the outback airline 
might get into trouble. 


Always one to worry about the problems of others, Lee and Axel 
decided to disappear, make themselves scarce, so investigators 
would find no signs of any passengers. They hurriedly made their 
way to Darwin, the Territory's northern city where they holed up 
for about three weeks, until things cooled down. 


Never one to be idle, Lee produced a short film during those three 
weeks titled Darwin, Gateway to Australia. 


When Lee and Axel felt that sufficient time had elapsed to let them 
return they arrived back in Alice Springs. Big mistake. The long 
arm of the law was waiting. 


"As we alighted from the plane a detective was there to talk to us. 
So we were nabbed, anyway,” said Lee. 


The episode fueled Lee's growing fascination with the Northern 
Territory where he later did four pictures, which included The 
Pearlers and The Crocodile Hunter, both shot in the late 40s. 


The remarkable career of Lee Robinson began in 1944 when he 
shot his first film footage. He started out as a writer though 
through circumstance and accident, was conscripted into the world 
of film production. He was still at work four decades later. 


Besides his enduring partnership with John McCallum, Lee also 
had a close collaboration with the actor Chips Rafferty, mostly in 
the early part of Rafferty's career. The first film of the association, 
which was also a friendship, was The Phantom Stockman, an 
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Australian western distributed by Universal. The pair was to make 
a number of movies, including Walk Into Paradise, retitled Walk 
Into Hell for some markets, such as the US. 


The Phantom Stockman was in profit within three months of its 
release, though a sale to key English language markets such as the 
US and Britain remained elusive. Immediately upon completing 
his part in Stockman Chips Rafferty took off to play in the Desert 
Rats with Richard Burton. 


The producer was Robert Jack who Lee believed was the son-in- 
law of Daryl F. Zanuck and Chips spoke to the American about 
Stockman. Jack said he would like to have a look at the Aussie 
western so Lee wasted no time in sending a viewing print. 


Robert Jack passed on the picture, though all was not lost. Having 
struck up a good relationship with Chips during the shooting of 
Desert Rats he promised to introduce Lee to a New York 
distributor who handled specialised films, which he considered 
Stockman to be for American audiences. 


Lee wasted no time in arriving at the Big Apple where a sale was 
made which recouped the film's production cost. Next stop was 
London where Lee again sold Stockman for the cost of its budget. 
It was good news time for the picture's backers who promptly 
received dividends all round. 


Lee used his share to finance another film, the first of many to 
follow, one of the best known in his native land being They're A 
Weird Mob in 1966. 


Walk Into Paradise, according to Lee, was until the appearance of 
Mad Max, the highest earning Australian film ever. Lee 
maintained this until his death and knowing what a both-feet-on- 
the-ground straight shooter he was, his word is good enough for 
me. In any event, it was in the top 100 grossing productions in 
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America besides being the first picture from Down Under to go 
into competition at the Cannes Film Festival. 


Other films with Chips Rafferty were King of the Coral Sea, The 
Stowaway and Dust in the Sun. Robinson's partnership with the 
actor ended in the mid 60s when the lanky Rafferty's career took 
him offshore, mostly in Hollywood, when he appeared in the likes 
of The Wackiest Ship in the Army, Mutiny on the Bounty, 
Skullduggery, Robbery Under Arms, Tarzan (1966), and the 
television series Gunsmoke. 


Chips Rafferty was to alert Lee of the importance of making films 
with international appeal first, and not necessarily overtly 
Australian second. Once he had become a regular in Hollywood 
and London, he soon sniffed out the realities of the screen trade. 


When Lee made Attack Force Z in 1980, an Australian-Taiwanese 
joint venture, he had international marketing very much in mind. 
In fact, for a period my own company, California Connection, 
repped the film in part of south east Asia. 


Set in the Pacific during World War I, it was a fictionalised 
account of the Army's elite Z Force. Lee had noticed the 
appearance of a young American-born actor, who on graduating 
from the National Institute of Dramatic Art had played a role in a 
low budget surfing film, which the producer had road showed 
around the coast in his own vehicle, booking halls, community 
centres and country cinemas by way of distribution and exhibition. 
This is how Lee came to cast the actor, Mel Gibson, in his first 
full-fledged feature. Ironically, it was a Gibson starring film, Mad 
Max, which was to later topple the box-office record established 
by an earlier Robinson production. 


Shot in Taiwan as part of a package involving a number of mid- 
range budget films, Z Force was directed by Tim Burstall. Besides 
Mel Gibson, Lee Robinson's sharp eye for talent also resulted in 
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the casting of New Zealander Sam Neil, who like Gibson, was to 
move on to greater triumphs. An American actor, John Philip Law 
completed the Troika of featured players. 


Put together by John McCallum, Z Force was to have been one of 
a number of joint venture productions to involve Lee Robinson, 
but as often happens in the fickle meanderings of the film 
business, all were not to reach fruition. 


In looking back on his career, Lee said he sometimes -wondered if 
he had somehow done a disservice to his beloved outback, 
particularly in the Red Centre, as it's called. 


In visiting places such as Alice Springs in later years he could 
scarcely come to terms with the breadth of the changes. Everything 
seemed altered, and rarely for the better. 


He summed this up in an interview in which he said he would like 
to go into a favourite hotel'to have a beer. 


"You could hear the clink of spurs on the footpath outside, and 
people shouted to each other in the street. All sorts of marvellous 
things were going on." 


“In those days,” Lee continued, “Alice Springs would have the odd 
tourist, but never enough to affect the character of the town. 

"But the last time I went there I was amazed. Everywhere you 
looked there were people wearing backpacks. And everywhere you 
turned there were foreign languages being spoken. 

"I sometimes think I might have been part of knocking out that old 
image, you know." 


I knew Lee well eriough to know that this feeling of being partly to 
blame for what had happened remained with him until the end. 
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It wasn't even partly his fault, of course, since there's probably no 
place on the planet that has remained the same as humankind 
continues to multiply and move across its face. 


I had the pleasure of working with Lee on a couple of projects in 
the 80s. He lived in a townhouse almost in the shadow of Channel 
Nine's transmission tower in the Sydney suburb of Willoughby, 
not far from the office that he and John McCallum would still use. 
After he suffered a stroke, Lee withdrew from the scene, spending 
more time at his brother's horse stud property in the Southern 
Highlands of New South Wales. He later made his home there and 
so remained until his death. 


A fearless, creative and talented pioneer of the screen trade, Lee 
Robinson is sadly missed by many. Few like him come to pass this 
way. 


EK 
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RENAISSANCE 
DOWN UNDER 


‘... not the thing that dreams are made of.’ 


As the Singapore Airlines 747 punches through the cloud cover on 
final approach to Sydney, the red rooftops of the city by the 
harbour come into focus, like an attack of metropolitan measles. 
Funny, but you need to look at the urban sprawl! through the eyes 
of those who are either visitors or expatriates on a return visit 
before those red lids strike you as something different. 


It's 1976, and after years with American majors and working with 
independent producers I'm actually flying into Australia without a 
return ticket to someplace else. I have a job waiting with the Film 
Commission, where I'm to become its first director of marketing. 
I've been told that my basic task is to promote and market local 
films within Australia as well as overseas. As it turns out, the 
international side of the work is to become my preoccupation. 


The 70s is a period of excitement and high hopes and looked upon 
as the Renaissance for films from the land Down Under. Looking 
at what was happening from afar had made me feel somehow left 
out of the action so when the position with the Film Commission 
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came up I went for it. I have never worked for any kind of 
government agency and am in for a number of surprises. 


The Australian film industry is indeed a pioneer of the business, 
steeped in historical achievements, including the first full length 
feature film. This was Soldiers of the Cross, in 1900, and in today's 
parlance its executive producer would have been none other than 
the Salvation Army! Next came the first recognised ‘Western’, 
titled The Story of The Kelly Gang in 1906, which told the story of 
the country's most celebrated outlaw - the bushranger Ned Kelly. 
By 1928 an estimated 250 silent feature films had been shot in Oz. 


However, as the 20th century unravelled the Australian industry 
slipped gradually into decline, albeit with some impressive ‘films 
along the way. America was considered the culprit, with local 
films hard pressed to compete with much of that coming from 
Hollywood, and to a lesser extent, Britain. The situation was not 
helped by most cinemas in key cities being in effect controlled by 
American majors. 


In the 60s the patient's pulse begins to quicken with a new 
generation of talent, ambition and those with dreams. Their 
enthusiasm and commitment eventually gets through to the 
politicians. They are persuaded that a vibrant local film industry 
will be good for the country, and maybe their own standing with, 
the electorate. 


What was to become the Australian Film Commission is the 
vanguard of government assistance. Various state film offices 
follow it as their politicians start to join in the act. South 
Australia's Film Development Corporation is one example, and 
one that plays a prominent role in filmmaking assistance. 


I am the last executive, a branch head in public service terms, to 
come aboard the AFC. In the spirit of first-in-best-dressed, I 
discover my allotted space at the rear area of one floor in the 
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building with very small individual offices for both staff and 
myself. 

I soon discover that the walls can, without too much drama, be 
relocated to create larger offices, and the general layout altered to 
create a more welcoming reception area. The building's janitor is 
called and before one can say gone-with-the-wind the 
accommodation is in the process of a makeover. I am about to 
experience my first taste of what it's like working for Big Brother. 


The administrative officer appears in the midst of the renovations. 
He’ is known as Stan the Man. "Who authorised this work?" he 
wants to know. 

I put my hand up. Stan is unimpressed. 

"Why was I not informed of this? You require the approval of my 
office for such work." It is my turn to look unimpressed. 

I'll say this, Stan the Man has perseverance. "Why didn't you seek 
approval?" he demands, now scowling from beneath rather bushy 
eyebrows. 

"Because I'm supposed to be the director of marketing," I reply 
calmly. "As I figure this is my bailiwick for the next few years, it 
should be set up to meet my requirements." I didn't know it then, 
but I have made my first enemy in the public service. 


‘As time goes by, more are to follow. I am to learn that in the local 
industry while friends come and go, enemies tend to accumulate. 


The shootout at the OK Commission is resolved when a huge 
workman in a black vest, with bulging muscles and dripping 
sweat, grappling with a wall section single-handedly walks by. 

"Do you want to tell that character to pull everything apart and put 
it back as before?" I ask Stan. 


Stan declines the pleasure of getting to know the giant. 


I am, not to know that my confrontation with Stan the Man is to be 
symbolic of my life at the Commission. I naively imagine that it 
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has been set up on similar lines to Qantas, now Australia's 
government-owned airline which is run more as a competitive, 
commercial operation than a government department. Later, the 
Commission's chairman, Ken Watts, tells me he has made a close 
study of the legislation under which the Commission was 
established. When satisfied that it offers that of which he approves, 
he exits the Australian Broadcasting Commission, where he has 
occupied a senior position. Watts, very much the career public 
servant, wants something he can run like the Broadcasting 
Commission, and the Film Commission has beckoned. 


As a result of this structure, as staff numbers might increase to 
meet expanded operations in future, branch heads and other senior 
posts rise commensurately in status and salary. The process is 
known as ‘empire building.’ There is no mention of films in this 
rationale though I charitably take this to be implicit. 


The fallout of all this means that a number of, though fortunately 
not all, senior officers seem to be more concerned about career 
advancement first, the interests of the film industry coming in 
second by a couple of lengths, to employ horse racing 
terminology. 


A project of pressing priority to land on my desk is the 
forthcoming Cannes International Film festival, barely two months 
away. Exposure of the current crop of feature films needs to be 
organised. There are a hundred things to be set in motion. These 
include the likes of establishing an office in Cannes, large enough 
to meet the needs of our contingent of producers, directors, actors, 
staff members, visiting firemen and any AFC Commissioners who 
might drop by. The office also has to include rooms set up to 
screen films on cassette for individual client presentations. 


Further, a suitable cinema has to be hired and staffed, for our 
screening sessions, an industry reception planned, advertisements 
and other material planted in international film publications, 
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sorting out the Australian media accreditations; the production of 
posters along with a range of promotional material, transport and 
accommodation also need to be addressed - the list goes on. 


I decide to key the Australian film presence to a theme around 
which we build the overall exposure. This practice is continued at 
ensuing festivals and film markets whilst I am with the 
Commission. For example, one year we adopt Down Under 
Delivers as the theme. Another was to be We're in the business of 
Moving Pictures and so on. 


I had wanted to hire some film professionals from outside, though 
under the Commission's operational structure chances for this are 
zero. Instead, I inherit people who are mostly cast in the public 
service mould. The marketing branch is under staffed in relation to 
its available positions, and while those who are on deck are 
generally enthusiastic and well meaning, it soon becomes apparent 
that I sorely need to beef up the ranks with a few hard-nosed pros 
if things are to be as effective as I want them to be. 


Somehow and eventually, most of the strings for Cannes are drawn 
together, much of the media organisation being handled by a 
competent publicity officer who belongs to my staff and whose 
presence makes a big difference. As time to depart for the Riviera 
is nigh, I draw up an itinerary for which I then need airline tickets. 
I am in for yet another surprise. 


Stan the Man informs me I will have to submit a proposal for my 
travel to something called the Overseas Visits Committee (OVC). 
This faceless group is, based in an office in the Federal capital of 
Canberra, about 200 miles away. "Why?" I want to know. What 
has this OVC to do with me? 


"The Overseas Visits Committee needs to be satisfied that your 
travel is justified before they will approve it," Stan announces. 
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I am aghast. Before they will approve it! Some characters in 
Canberra, who probably wouldn't know a movie if it bit them on 
their seat-polishing shiny backsides, are to decide if I need to 
travel! If it wasn't so ridiculous it might have been funny. The fact 
that if I didn't travel there would be no job for me to do is 
apparently beside the point. I need to give them a piece of paper, 
otherwise they apparently will be out of a job! This is a sample of 
the lunacy within the public service that is studiously kept from the 
view of the country's tax paying citizens. 


One of my staffers, thinking he will make me feel better, tells me 
that it is not so much what I write to the OVC, just so long as they 
have something on paper! What a temptation to write something 
really creative! 


About a year after my first encounter with the OVC I attend a 
dinner where I find myself seated next to the Minister for the Arts 
himself. He seems a reasonable chap, is quite approachable and we 
hit it off. Choosing what I judge to be the right moment, I proceed 
to pour into his ear the dirt about the Overseas Visits Committee. 


His eyes open wider at my revelations. He says he hadn't a clue 
that I should be so handicapped. Chairman Ken Watts is seated a 
few places away at the table. Although I know he has high blood 
pressure, I am to learn that there is sure as hell nothing wrong with 
his hearing. Quick as a sidewinder he is on his feet and behind my 
chair. His face is a picture of anger masked by a fixed smile - if 
you get what I'm driving at. 


The chairman clamps a hand on each of my shoulders and starts to 
dislodge me from the chair. "Come now, Alan, we can't 
monopolise the Minister. So we'll all swap places around the table 
so as to get to talk with everyone." It was a scene straight out of 
the British comedy series, Yes, Minister. 
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Later, in the car parking lot, I ease my vehicle to a stop as the 
Minister walks out of the darkness, making towards his car. Ken 
Watts witnesses my near brush with the minister. He walks over 
and tells me," Given the opportunity, we are supposed to run over 
the politicians!" The chairman's redeeming feature was his sense 
of humour. 


Stan is not the only cross I have to bear. The secretary of the 
Commission is Brian. Now while Brian is deep down, a likeable 
sort of person, I always had the impression it was a bit like The 
_Two Faces of Eve, with the inner person trapped in the body of a 
career public servant. Stan and Brian are a touch like good cop and 
bad cop. However, at the bottom line they are still cops! 


Besides the growing marketing and distribution workload; my wife 
was to tell me I did not take one day off sick in the total of four 
years spent with the Commission; more responsibilities land at the 
door of the marketing branch which I believe rightfully belong 
with Brian's department. 


The solution is to give me a hot shot assistant. This person is 
produced for me by the chairman, which makes me suspicious. 
There is also a connection with the new boy involving Brian, the 
good cop; is somebody spinning a web around me? 


We'll call the young man Harry. He is fresh-faced, active and says 
all the right things. He has been on the staff of a former prime 
minister, so by public service criteria, is well credentialed. 
However, as time passes and I scratch, beneath the surface, Harry 
turns out to be just another public servant at heart, albeit with a 
more appealing exterior. 


Then one day Brian draws me aside and confides, "You know, 
Harry is very loyal to you." An alarm bell rings. If Harry is so 
loyal, then why inform me of this? Of course, what Brian is 
revealing, unintentionally, that Harry is certainly loyal, but not so 
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far as I am concerned. Harry was a plant. There is never a dull day 
in Ken's kingdom. 


Perhaps I should elaborate a touch on why I was landed with an 
informer in the ranks. Upon discovering that the Commission's 
strictly public service structure in effect meant that more often I 
was informed what I could not do rather then be allowed to do the 
job without hindrance, I set upon a course of going my own way. 
This meant rules were made to be bent, corners choked with red 
tape cut, time-consuming multi-level processes of documentation 
and form-filling largely ignored, and seeking time-consuming 
approvals for what in the end had to be done, and the sooner the 
better, anyway, avoided like the plague. 


I was a loose cannon, someone to be watched, irrespective of what 
might have been achieved in a commercially-driven operation 
which I was trying to knock into shape. The chairman’ style was as 
old as the government service itself: divide and conquer. Each 
branch head and senior officer needed to be wary of the other, with 
trust among the staff metered out in measured doses as determined 
by the office of the chairman. In such a climate of uncertainty, 
there should be only one person, a father figure, to whom people 
could turn. And this in effect served to perpetuate the system of 
one supremo knowing all, and at times, spilling the beans from one 
party to another, to keep the tension alive and well. Here's an 
example: 


I had a publicity officer, a young woman, who was energetic, 
enthusiastic, and a natural promoter, but who couldn't write a 
sentence to save her own life. The news writing style of adopting 
an angle of interest then developing a media release around it, 
simply escaped her. She had started the practice of dropping her 
efforts on my cluttered desk and inviting me to vet it. "Make any 
changes you like, you're the old journo," she'd say. Usually I'd end 
up having to rewrite the piece. After some months of this, with few 
signs that she was picking up the style of the master scribe, I'd had 
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enough. It wasn't that I did not want to help her, it was simply a 
matter of time. 


One day she placed a media release on my desk and invited me to 
do my usual edit/rewrite. I looked up from my work and told her: 
"T'm sure it's fine. If it's in as good a shape as you can get it, then 
go with it." She looked startled. Then warily: "You mean you don't 
want to go through it, you know, for literals or any little changes.. 
?" I shook my head. "Nope. If it's okay by you, then it's okay with 
me.” 


She was no fool, and got the message. The media release went 
forth, the first of a number of her 100 per cent efforts. 


About a month later in a conversation with the chairman, he 
suddenly observed: "You know that Fay Kansa (not her real name) 
can't write for shit . . ?" 

"She's a very good promoter and has good contacts with the 
media," I responded, truthfully yet guardedly. 

Ken Watts smelled a rat. "You were a journalist. You must know 
some of her stuff is pretty awful." I shrugged. "She does a good 
job. That's what counts." 

Watts was not convinced by my responses. "You know she can't 
put a bloody sentence together. . . " I smiled in what I hoped was a 
disarming manner. "Hell, Ken, we can't all be Walter Winchells." 


Not long later the news reached the ears of the publicity officer 
that I had told the chairmen she was a lousy copywriter. It would 
have been played like this: The chairman tells either Stan or Brian 
that I had been in his office complaining that Fay was no Walter 
Winchell. Shortly thereafter my disloyalty would be leaked back to 
the young lady. 


Up until then I'd had a good working relationship with Fay who 
was a rare breed for a public servant; she had a sense of 
commercial reality and a desire to get things done. However, 
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things between us were never quite the same. The wedge of divide 
and conquer had been put in place. 


Cannes is its usual, chaotic, seemingly directionless self. That is, if 
you haven't learned what's really going on around this French 
oceanfront town which well-heeled British travellers adopted as 
vacation paradise more than 100 years ago. 


Like the Americans, British and other film sources, we're not here 
for festival awards as such, though will never knock back any 
nominations should they ever come our way. However, we're 
concentrating on the market place, where the money is. Feature 
films on offer are screening in cinemas all over the place. Deals 
are done over coffee, in bars and restaurants, in hotel suites, in 
villas rented in the hills, over drinks on the Carlton Terrace and on 
ocean-going floating gin palaces out in the bay. 


A current James Bond extravaganza is proclaimed by large 
banners wafting in the breeze above the beetling, honking traffic as 
it makes its slow progress along the waterfront. Other banners and 
posters, mostly American, compete for the attention of generally 
unheeding tourists on the lookout for famous faces. 


Over the years the Australian films have done okay, but their 
potential for their share of worthwhile distribution deals with some 
outright lump sum sales has been lacklustre. Good news is beamed 
back to the under side of the planet thanks to the media contingent. 
who we spoon feed, offer facilities and drip feed information 
suited to our cause. I do regular spots for Oz television, updating 
the success story most days, usually standing with the beach or the 
Carlton hotel as the backdrop. 


As par for the course, it's the behind-the-scenes dramas, which 
dominate my attention on many days, part of working on the out of 
sight coalface, which the rubbernecks and the journalists never see. 
There's one producer here who has made a feature on the smell of 
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the proverbial oily rag, though it looks quite impressive up there 
on the big screen. The séventies are when Australian producers 
could stretch dollar bills as if they were elastic. 

The producer had evidentially persuaded the cast, most of whom 
were scantily clad femmes, and crew to work for points, with some 
money when (meaning if) the film gets into the black. It was shot 
mostly on weekends, those involved had regular weekday jobs, in 
rugged bushland not far from Sydney. 


Catering was not much more than a picnic, with evenings sleeping 
under canvas. I'll need to omit the movie's title because of what I'm 
about to recount involving its producer. But first it should be 
established that this epic was made on a: budget of around 
$100,000, a sum which would be hard pressed to fund a decent 
documentary. 


I am introduced to Max Keller, a virgin American distributor who 
has recently set up shop in LA. Max says he loves Australian 
films, and he's especially interested in what my producer has 
made. 


Max gives me the usual hard luck story designed to snare him the 
film sans any upfront dough. New to the business he might be, 
though he's learned the dialogue of the trade. It goes like this: 


He's a small, specialist distributor and will give the film a lot of 
TLC and time, unlike a major operator to whom it would be just 
another movie. Max will be putting up plenty of coin, paying for 
prints, materials, freight, advertising, travel and promotion. All this 
alone will represent a near fortune for a guy like him. However, 
he'll do a 55/45 split in favour of the producer. Fair enough? 


No, Max, I tell him. The producer has put just about every cent he 
had into the film. Just like anyone else, he needs to pay the rent 
and hope to eat at least two meals a day. Without his efforts and 
money there wouldn't be any film for Max to distribute and 
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hopefully make some money out of. And we'll be investing much 
good faith in going with Max, whose heart might be in the right 
place, though he is a small distributor - and no offence meant, but 
relatively new to the business. 


Max considers. Then cautiously, "What did you have in mind?" 


It's my turn to look thoughtful, weighing things up. I tell Max 
since he will be getting the theatrical rights to the largest and most 
remunerative English language market in the world. I might be 
able to talk the producer into accepting an upfront, with costs off 
the top, followed by a 70/30 split in favour of our side. 


Max doesn't look overjoyed. He waits for me to nominate the 
upfront. "For the USA," I announce,"$200,000 is peanuts.” 


Max is shocked, shakes his head. That's pretty rich, especially for 
him. I shrug, look at my watch, and give out with body language 
that says I have to go. 


However, Max really wants the film. "What about a hundred 
grand? And that's my absolute tops." 


Now I look unhappy, at least I hope I do. My heart is thumping 
away beneath my shirt. “Hell! We're getting the budget back with 
one sale!” I tell Max I will try and convince the producer to go 
with him. That he'll do a good job for the film. I promise to call 
back in the afternoon. 


Back in my office on the seventh floor of the Carlton it's carnival 
time. The producer is on Cloud Nine. "And there will be a 70/30 
split later," I tell him, fuelling his euphoria. 


Max wants to meet the producer, seal the deal over a drink. We 
meet on the Carlton Terrace. "Just don't look too excited,” I 
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caution. "Just be friendly and cool." The producer, I'm sure, 
doesn't hear me. 


Max tells the producer: "Your film looks very impressive. But I 
know you Aussies can do wonders, even with small budgets." Mr. 
Producer swells with pride. I start to feel uneasy. His next words 
tilt me towards a cardiac arrest. "You'll never guess what I made it 
for," says Mr. Bigmouth. Oh, no. Christ, don't let this happen! 


Now frantic, I kick at the producer's ankles under the table and try 
to flash a warning message with my eyes, hoping Max won't 
notice. As if from afar, I hear Max's voice. "Gee, I wouldn't have a. 
clue." Before I can position my tongue to blurt out something like 
budgets are confidential, or it's vulgar to talk about money that 
belongs to investors, I hear: "One hundred thousand. That's all, 
Max!" 


Silence. Max and I stare at each other. The smirk of pride fades 
from the producer's face. Was it something he said... ? 


I just want to die on the spot. Stony faced, Max hisses: "You 
expect me to pay for the film?" 


KK 


We have run an ad in the trades' Cannes edition. It shows a pair of 
shapely female legs. The headline says: "Our films have long 
legs!" 

Meanwhile, back in the land of Oz some feminists see the ad, are 
outraged, want to strangle me with their bras. 

They clearly are unaware that in the movie business when a film 
has staying power at the box office, chalking up long runs in 
cinemas, it's said they have ‘legs’. 


The ad goes over well where it counts. I don't seem to recognise 
many feminists among the pot-bellied, cigar chomping readers of 
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Screen News and Variety sipping their mornings coffees at the 
waterfront bars. 


bot 


An Aboriginal filmmaker has turned up in Cannes. He wants me to 
screen his latest offering at the cinema we have hired, churning out 
the features virtually on a loop basis. I check on what he has to 
offer and tell him I couldn't screen his work, even if the cinema 
was not already fully booked for every day of the Festival. He is 
not a happy Vegemite.’ Next day some media folk buttonhole me. 


The Aboriginal producer has told them something like I'm a white 
racist who has discriminated against him, and should not be 
employed by the Australian government. Before they file their 
copy they'd like to hear what I might have to say. At least I'm 
grateful they are professional. 


I tell them Cannes is for feature film, even in the market. The 
producer has made a documentary. A couple of weeks ago there 
had been a special market for television fare and documentaries 
right here in Cannes. Then I could have happily screened it. 


We have a cinema. Forget that it's booked ‘chock-a-block. The 
cinema, a regular movie house, is equipped with 35 millimetre 
projection. The Aboriginal's doco is in 16 mm. It's physically 
impossible for me to expose it. I'm sorry, but that's the way it is. 
The story never appears. 


"A yeast-based spread, sour to the taste, though much loved by 
Australians 
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At Cannes I am joined by the pair who represent me in New York 
and London. Jim Henry, a tall, slender and dignified youngish man 
whose clipped beard reminds me of a Rabbi, looks after North 
America. Ray Atkinson, slightly rotund and middle-aged Aussie 
type, reports on England and Europe. They are both decent guys. 
Before Cannes, I spend time in the London office with Ray, and 
after the event fly out with Jim to New York and LA. Like a 
migratory bird, it's one of the trails aloft that I travel each year. 
There's always a great deal to follow-up after our Riviera sojourn 
besides other pending business. 


One of the things I achieved in my first few years with the 
Commission was to relocate the offices of Jim and Ray. Both were 
operating out of government buildings, which was not the look I 
wanted for operations representing commercial producers. 


One day in LA I bit the bullet. Jim found some space in Beverly 
Hills, and we also visited the Buckeye real estate agency to secure 
a home for Jim and family in Tarzania, named after guess who! 
Buckeye realty had its office in a building, which also housed 
Robert Mitchum. In this town there's always a movie connection. 


From memory, Jim's house cost about $370,000, and while you 
can also guess who back in Sydney moaned and groaned about 
how the money was spent, it turned out, as I predicted, to be one of 
the best investments, dollar-for-dollar, the Commission had made 
in yonks. 


Ray was moved from government offices in the Strand to curving 
and up-market Regent Street, almost opposite Hamley's toy store 
whose customers included members of the Royal Family. Our man 
in London was now well connected. 


I'm at New York's Sheraton near Central Park when the phone 
rings. It's Jim Henry. He tells me the Australian Prime Minister 
Malcolm Fraser is in town and there's a reception this evening at 
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the Consulate General's pad by the East River. Jim says we are 
invited. This tells me the Consul is scratching around to muster a 
respectable turnout for our esteemed leader. I guess in the Big 
Apple, at least these days, blasé New Yorkers don't exactly turn 
handsprings to meet government leaders hailing so far from Fifth 
Avenue. 


I am reminded of the press attaché at the Australian Embassy in 
Rome, who also had his share of challenges in corralling a media 
conference that numbered more than two or three. One day we’re 
having lunch at a restaurant patronised by the diplomatic clique. 
My host kept pointing out the likes of the operative from the CIA, 
whose cover was a diplomat of some sort, another from Britain's 
M16, another from the KGB and so on. It was another form of 
celebrity spotting, except everyone here seemed to know what 
everyone else was up to. My informant told me of another group — 
who would pretend they were someone else. 


They were the press attaché's pals in the expatriate community 
who would answer the call to attend media conferences when 
Australian government ministers were in town. There was a little 
Scotsman who'd be introduced as the correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian; a tall young Englishmen with an Oxford 
accent who would be presented as the man from the Times of 
London. An American would allege he was from the Washington 
Post. Since Canadians sounded much like Americans, especially to 
Australian ears, a guy from Vancouver would be wheeled up as the 
representative of the New York Times. There would be some 
others also on call if needed. They all liked a drink or two, the 
food was pretty good, and it was all for free! But back to New 
York. 


There are about 40 waiting to greet Malcolm Fraser, including Jim 
Henry and Yours truly. Tammy, the First Lady is first to appear. 
She is large, friendly and interested in movies. We chat about 
Cannes and Australian films in general. 
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Then the prime minister strides in. He is tall, lanky and very 
Patrician in bearing and appearance. Down the line of sycophants 
he comes, shaking hands, until it's my turn. A bell seems to ring 
when he learns what I do. He wants to know how many gongs* 
our films were awarded. "None," I tell him. 


The PM glares down at me, peering over the bridge of his aquiline 
nose. "What! Nothing?" I nod. "We weren't chasing awards." 


He is incredulous. "We send you chaps to the French Riviera for 
weeks, and you don't want to win anything.” He has a clipped 
English public school accent, legacy of his university education. 
"Awards can actually be a handicap, makes your film look too art 
house, especially in the American market." 


The prime minister is sceptical and unimpressed. Then what on 
earth were we there for? I'm starting to wish that Tammy was P.M. 
It's the market place, I say. That's where the real action, and the 
money is. The most successful films at the box office rarely are 
festival awardees. The conversation is becoming quite animated. 
The PM is still suspicious of what I'm telling him, and I'm starting 
to get a touch pissed off. And the poor Consul General is getting 
very twitchy. There's still a long line of hands to shake and our 
version of royalty, so to speak, has come to a full stop while Big 
Mal and I debate whether the Australian taxpayers should spend 
money on the likes of Jim and I. 


Eventually our magical relationship is ended and the handshaking 
starts afresh down the line. Later a smiling Jim Henry tells me he 
is pleased at the way things went. I ask him to explain. Well, says 
Jim, he spent more time with you than anyone else. He sees it as a 
sort of one-upmanship. It's the public servant in Jim speaking. 


* Australian vernacular for awards. 
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The lot of a producer can be tough. Not necessarily the executive 
producer types who mostly sign the cheques and bid for a single 
frame credit. I'm thinking of the ‘creative’ producers who put in the 
hard yards. Such hands-on people may pick up the rights, chase the 
best director for the job, ditto for the writer, production manager 
and so on. 


They might even engage in one-on-ones with potential distributors 
and tee up advance terms, sometimes involving upfronts. They 
mother hen the whole process, always hovering in the wings, 
ensuring that the film does not stray from its original intent, which 
can, and does happen with the ‘absent landlords’ of the production 
fraternity. 


Most Australian producers have become the Jack and Jill of all 
trades, with their feet planted firmly on the editing suite floor. A 
few have started out as being sort of naively optimistic, though the 
studded club of reality usually knocks this out of their heads. 
There are, as always, the exceptions. 
Patricia Lovell (1929-2013) 

There's a female producer who has developed an embarrassingly 
inflated idea of her importance in the scheme of things. She was in 
Cannes and evidently had a falling out with one of our hired staff. 
In fact, the person who has got up her nose is none other than my 
anchor lady. My much-valued anchor is named Monique, and to 
snare her services I've had to compete against some American 
majors. Monique's predecessor in Cannes was a Barbara, who we 
did lose to the competition. I had better explain just what such 
anchor persons do. 


Monique is a good example. She starts work about three months 
before the ever-increasing Aussie contingent descends upon the 
French resort each year. She negotiates a selection of 
accommodation for different budgets for our approval, office space 
at the best address, customs clearances, quotes for reception 
venues, locates suitable local staffers, transports material and per- 
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sonnel between Nice and Cannes, where the international airport is 
located. Against fierce competition Monique secures a good 
cinema with reliable staff for our films, acts as an interpreter, and 
deals with the French bureaucracy, there's more, but I hope the 
point has been made. 


Monique's employment spans across both the MIP television and 
Cannes Festival markets when she becomes the operational 
manager, then for another four to six weeks after the main event is 
over, supervises cleaning up, the packing and shipping of literally 
tonnes of materials which we, vandal like, leave behind. And we 
have had a few people depart town leaving behind some unpaid 
bills, another chore for our anchor. 


Apparently the lady Australian producer has decided that Monique 
has not paid sufficient attention to her presence, nor has she 
displayed the deference to which she is entitled. However, not a 
word of this has reached my ears at the Festival. 


I am at a management meeting in Sydney where we are all seated 
around the large table at which General Douglas MacArthur held 
his wartime confabs during the War in the Pacific. A new conflict 
is about to descend upon the table. 


Ken Watts announces to the assembled branch heads and officers 
that our lady has something to report, so he has invited her to 
address the meeting. Promptly, on cue, the lady enters the 
conference room and is motioned into a vacant chair. She then 
proceeds to tip a bucket of venom on the head of the absent 
Monique, probably now asleep on the far side of the planet. 


The producer downplays the personal aspect of her confrontation 
with my anchor and instead concentrates on Monique's alleged 
incompetence. Worse, this French woman is being paid a fortune! 
And it's taxpayers’ money! At this point I am reminded of the 
fortune in taxpayers’ funds that have been paid to help finance this 
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producer's own films, in which has been budgeted generous 
producer's fees and ownership points. 

At the mention of this monetary waste the war is steered in my 
direction. After all, I approved both the hiring and payment to the 
lady in Cannes. The chairman, bloodshot eyes aglitter, nods 
approval as the bucket is now tilted over my head. Brian can 
barely conceal his glee. 


The bucket is finally emptied. Ken Watts nods, smiles, thanks the 
producer for the performance and indicates she can take her leave. 
Bloody hell! I start to protest. 


I say Monique's not even present to defend herself, which, 
considering her apartment is in Cannes, is hardly the most brilliant 
observation I've made this day. I ask why was not the situation 
brought to my attention during the festival? The chairman waves 
me to silence. The producer is free to depart without the cross- 
examination of Wardrope of the Bailey. 


As the producer reaches the door I rise to my feet, from my pocket 
grab a handful of small change, ten, twenty and five cent pieces. I 
scatter the silver coins across the polished surface of General 
MacArthur's table in a jingling clatter. The sound captures the 
attention of the departing producer. I call after her: "I'm sorry there 
are not 30 pieces, but I'm sure whatever there is will be more than 
enough for you"! 


At this moment I decide that my career with the Australian Film 
Commission is approaching its use-by date. 


For some time I have been gradually tightening the reigns on 
Harry the spy. I ensure that he is not privy to a number of issues, 
so that the intelligence he is leaking back to those upstairs is of 
little value. It has also occurred to me that a bit of misinformation 
now and again does not go astray. Harry has also been playing the 
old public service game; when given an assignment he promptly 
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passes the work on to someone else, then informs me that the 
matter is in hand. Since I could have given the work to someone 
else in the first instance, Harry is becoming increasingly irrelevant. 
So much for the hot shot the chairman has landed me with! 


Then one morning Harry arrives for work and he looks dreadful. I 
have rarely seen a person so obviously upset. He is visibly 
shaking. I ask the young man what's going on. At first he seems 
reluctant to tell me what's amiss, though shortly after relents. It's 
obvious that he wants to get something off his chest. I suspect that 
it might be related to the job, even me. But how wrong can one be? 
I know that my assistant has just moved into an apartment on the 
fringe of the city and have assumed things are going well for him, 
at least so far as his private life is concerned. 


He begins, "You know I've just moved into my own place." I nod. 
At least it doesn't appear to involve something I might have done. 
"Well," Harry continues, "last night my doorbell rang. It was pretty 
late, and I wondered who on earth could it be." 


He's now groping for how to continue. Again I nod, this time 
encouragingly. 

Harry reminds me of a rabbit trapped in a spotlight. He licks his 
lips and heaves a deep sigh, as if in despair. 


"I went to the door and opened it. It was... well, it was Ken 
Watts." Harry now had my rapt attention. Again he stumbled to a 
stop. "So, it was the chairman. . .” I prompt him. 

“Watts was all smiles. When I opened the door he held up a bottle 
of champagne." Well, what did our leader want? I ask, now 
thoroughly intrigued. Clearly, Harry was not enjoying having to 
recount the events of last night. 

"He said he was there for a housewarming.... a private 
housewarming. Jesus, I didn't know what to do. I was scared. He 
wanted to come in. He made that pretty clear." 
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I take a hard look at Harry. He's not'only a handsome young guy, 
he's also, well, sort of pretty. There's something delicate about 
him. I am aware some of the girls in the office make it obvious 
they find him attractive but he does not seem to respond, keeping 
his life and things related thereto strictly private. It's one aspect of 
his character that I admire. Has the chairman also. noticed that 
which I'm now seeing? Or am I reading too much into what 
Harry's telling me? Perhaps Watts knows I've been clamping down 
on his spy, giving him a tough time. This might have been his way 
of wanting to make Harry feel, for want of a better word, 
appreciated. 


Harry seems to read my thoughts as I peer closely at him across 
the desk. His fresh complexion turns a deeper shade. 


"I just don't want him to see me," says Harry. "I'm worried that he 
might come downstairs to my office. Or worse, summons me to his 
...” I gather Harry does not want to reveal the circumstances 
surrounding the departure of the chairman and his champagne 
from his abode. I've reached the point where I don't really care to 
hear it, anyway, especially in view of the young man's agitation. 


"You'll be okay," I hear myself saying. "Just go to your office and 
try to calm down. “I'm sure that everything will sort itself out now 
that you're at work." 


Harry departs and lies low for the rest of the day. In fact I barely 
see him and his door is kept shut. I'm a touch surprised that he has 
confided in me of all people. I'm the bad guy, the character who 
ignores the rules and needs to be watched. 


But then again, perhaps Harry's relationship with Brian, and 
probably Stan, made it just too awkward to blow the whistle on the 
third and senior member of the Troika who manipulated 
relationships within the Commission. 
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At the bottom line I have more pressing things to worry about, 
especially in making more dents on the international market place. 
One aspect in particular, concerns the world's largest English 
language market. For some time I have been concerned about 
Australian films being often looked upon as generally art house 
offerings in the American market. This in turn has the effect of 
blunting the interest. and involvement of some distributors and 
agents. However, if I can get the message directly to the people 
who operate the cinemas in that land, this might have the effect of 
short-circuiting the problem. 


I have vivid recollections of renting the American Film Institute's 
Doheny Castle for screening Peter Weir's Picnic at Hanging Rock 
in the chapel of the ancient building, which was carted, stone by 
stone, from England to California. Near the top of Doheny Drive 
the oil magnate of the same name had the castle reassembled. Later 
it was bequeathed to the Film Institute. I have chosen this venue to 
capture and to maximise the mood and understated feeling of men- 
ace and foreboding, which Peter has woven into the film. 


To this presentation I have invited some leading distributors and 
agents..To underscore that this is an all-Australian effort we serve 
them wines and cheese from the land Down Under. As a result of 
this exposure Milton Pickman puts up his hand to set up some 
deals. Milton is a legendary Hollywood figure who once worked at: 
Columbia with Harry Cohen, besides looking after the careers of 
talent such as John Wayne and Michael Caine. Jim Henry and I 
feel that Picnic is in good hands. 


However, what I am trying to achieve for the Hal and Jim McElroy 
produced Picnic needs to be done for all Australian films in North 
America‘and we cannot spend our time renting castles! We need to 
generate demand with the theatre operators. Later I take up the 
issue with Jim. As a result of our recent L experiences the decision is 
made for ‘a sales pitch at the North American Theatre Owners' 
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group (NATO). These folk represent the largest cinema chains in 
the US as well as some hefty independents. 

In 1978, accompanied by Jim Henry, I attend the NATO 
convention, which is held at the old Mafiosa Fontainbleau Hotel 
by the beach in Miami. I am to become the first non-American to 
join major US producers and studios in showcasing films. 


Earlier, with the input of producer-director Brian Trenchard-Smith 
a product reel was assembled in Sydney for the Aussie 
presentation. It cost $40,000 to produce. 


Because we are sort of history-making outsiders, we are supposed 
to be honoured by taking first place in the order of product 
presentation. This evidently gets up the noses of those with 
Disney's Buena Vista. They lobby behind the scenes and we 
become second taxi off the mark, still not too bad, and we are 
pleased to be here, anyway. 


Buena Vista's product reel costs $250,000 against our modest 
effort. When it's our turn, the ability of Australians to stretch 
dollars as if they were made of elastic reaches new heights. Our 
cheapie looks fresh, energetic and entertaining up there on the big 
screen. Some say it even looks exciting. The American theatre 
owners have never before seen anything quite like it. In witnessing 
its reception in a fingers-crossed anxiety, I say a private prayer of 
thanks to the talents of Brian Trenchard-Smith! 


The screening ends. Applause. I take up the podium in the hotel's 
sprawling main ballroom. As I look beyond the glare of the 
footlights at the 1,500 delegates it suddenly occurs to me that I am 
standing just about where Frank Sinatra would perform here. No, I 
decide not to sing. 


The Australian television program Four Corners has picked up 
what’s going on, so its camera crew has me in its lights along with 
some American media. 
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Four Corners, whose American-based anchorman is Ray Martin, 
covers the Miami event and later trails me to New York where I 
call upon prospective customers. The program was to tell 
Australian viewers about the film industry's global salesman's 
efforts in the biggest and most lucrative English language market 
place. 


The signs of future trouble for the local industry began to appear in 
the late 70s for those who wanted to sniff the wind. My first 
foretaste of things to come became apparent at Commission 
meetings where decisions were taken to invest in projects. It was 
disturbingly apparent that the major player in the scheme of things 
seemed unable to determine which projects should receive the nod, 
against those to be given the thumbs down. 


Two influential figures played lead roles in the scenario of chronic 
uncertainty. There was the chairman, who liked to play favourites, 
was cautious about making a decision which might have political 
repercussions, and whose credo was never do anything that might 
rock the boat. 


The other person, who in the outside world would have been called, 
the executive in charge of production, took his cue from. the 
chairman's anxieties. He also seemed to have had a genuine 
difficulty in sorting out those applications, which had merit, and 
when to say no. His solution to this dilemma was to support just 
about everything which landed on his desk. Although final 
decisions for major investment involved the AFC's board of 
Commissioners, they were guided by what management wheeled 
up to them for approval, not absolutely, but usually. 


The situation was further exacerbated by some of the 
Commissioners who were themselves producers, often as not 
preoccupied with funding for their own projects. Let's put it this 
way: there was at times a lack of transparency and justice was not 
always seen to be done as clearly as it might have. 
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And the result: Too many Australian films that should not have 
been funded, at the expense of more meritorious projects, often in 
the cause of either political correctness or.... wait for it... they 
might have been ‘too commercial!’ 


Fortunately, this self-indulgence perished on its own sword as 
investors looked for returns on their money. But it took time. 


One example that comes to mind was a film about Australia's 
swimming champion and national heroine, Dawn _ Fraser. 
Unfortunately, the proposal on its behalf was flimsy, starting with 
the script, which was flat and uninspired. In parts it read more like 
a dramatised documentary than a feature film, and left one with the 
impression that the project's principals had difficulty in 
establishing the difference. As the industry saying goes: if it's not 
right on paper, chances are it won't be on screen. 


When I spoke against the proposal in its present form, I was met 
with hostility by most who sat around General MacArthur's long 
table. When I took a step further and expressed doubts on whether 
international audiences might be interested in a film about an 
Australian swimmer, no matter how good she was and what 
larrikin antics endeared her to local fans, I was considered to have 
taken leave of my senses. 


Our production chief, as usual, was four square behind the project, 
as was the chairman and just about each of the others. I realised 
the issue was not so much about whether the proposed film was 
well founded and looked set to deliver the goods at the box office, 
as much as it was about a sports person who was revered by 
Australians and therefore a film should be made about her. 


I tried another tack. If it was so important to ensure that a film was 
made on the life and times of Dawn Fraser, then was not it our task 
to ensure that it would be the best film possible? Of course, the 
heretic at the table of decisions was completely out of touch with 
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the market he was supposed to represent. The outcome of the 
question to proceed was as predictable as what I believed to be the 
end result of the decision itself. 


Dawn went into production and after a few weeks of filming the 
crew were referring to it as yawn. Well, as the saying goes, life can 
be full of surprises. In the screen trade we usually add the rider: 
and expect the unexpected! 


Dawn has not set the box-office on fire - this is not the surprise-- 
and I am approached to pay the film's namesake a visit and talk her 
into doing a promotional tour. to hopefully prop up the sagging 
results. The irony of this assignment even takes my breath away! 


I park my car then knock on the door of Dawn Fraser's 
unpretentious semi-detached home in Sydney's Balmain. 
Coincidentally, it's just a few hundred yards from my uncle's 
home, who happens to be a retired police sergeant. 


I tell Dawn that the film needs her support. Since it is about the 
story of her achievements then it'makes sense for her to involved 
in its chances for success. 


The deal: First class air travel to some major cities where the 
accommodation would be five-star. All expenses are to be met. In 
return, she is to be available for some media interviews, talking up 
the film. Fair enough? 


Not good enough. She also wants money. I can't say I blame her. If 
this was Beverly Hills the money would have been mentioned first. 
In any event, had I not signed her up, so to speak, on my return to 
the Commission, Ken Watts would have been convinced it was 
part of my Rasputin like role of saboteur so far as the film was 
concerned. 
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Dawn continues to struggle at the box office. Later it is sold to 
some offshore territories in Europe and to Iceland. In Britain it 
becomes television fare. Considering its budget and related 
marketing expenses this is not good enough. Just as Australians 
used to sing a national anthem, which began with God Save The 
Queen, nothing was to save the film about Dawn Fraser. 


The Dawn situation was typical of how things were going. When 
arguments were mounted against involvement in projects on 
marketing grounds, often as not these would be dismissed. When 
many of the films would later be in trouble, it became my job to do 
something about it. It was a no win situation. I'm not suggesting 
marketing assessments were always the be all and end ail. It was 
why many projects received support that concerned me. It was 
someone's turn to be helped make a feature. The script contained 
an issue of social, cultural or political importance. If a project was 
passed over there could be industry repercussions down the line. 
And so it went. It was all a sign of big trouble waiting round the 
bend. As the seventies drew to a close, the eighties were waiting in 
the wings. They contained some surprises. 


One day I took a call from a lawyer who was prominent in the film 
industry. I knew him quite well, though I had never before heard 
him so agitated. Apparently the television investigative program 
Four Corners had announced it would go to air that night and 
blow the whistle on the dirty tricks going on in the local industry. 
Much of this was involved in the area of investment. 


The producers of Four Corners, to be screened over the ABC 
network, said they would give details and name names. There 
would be no hiding place for those involved, it was promised. 


My lawyer acquaintance said he did not think he could sit through 


such a program, and instead would go out to dinner. Later he 
would call me to ascertain what was shown and whether his clients 
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had been mentioned. I had little doubt that his anxiety was shared 
by many around the country. 


As it turned out, Four Corners did not dig up much of 
consequence, and when my phone rang later that evening I was 
able to tell the lawyer he could sleep easily. His associates were 
not mentioned, in fact few were, and those who were named fell 
into the category of bit players. A golden opportunity to put the 
spotlight on impending disaster had been lost. Thus, the media and 
the public at large continued to believe the fiction of how the local 
industry was alive and well, going from strength to strength. 


During the decade of the Renaissance the Federal and some State 
government film assistance bodies had become the dominant, and 
also influential, sources of funds for development, marketing and 
production. The Australian Film Commission in particular would 
take most of the risks, opting to stand last in line when it was 
recoupment time, and would often write-off investments if projects 
got into difficulties. 


Backgrounding government largesse were legislated taxation 
breaks for private investors, and while many changes to the tax 
laws were seldom welcomed, a climate had been created where 
there were minimal risks for private investment. As a consequence 
of this, the props underpinning the industry had become the 
government funds. Had these props been removed, or markedly 
reduced, the industry, to all intents and purposes, would have 
lapsed into a state of terminal reversal. It was becoming a case of 
Back to the Future, though this was not overtly apparent. 


With the dawning of the eighties and beyond, a new breed of 
creatures emerged from the cloudy waters. To some producers, the 
evolutionary process had spawned white knights, who would ride 
on chargers to put the problem gnomes to flight. Had more taken a 
closer look at what lay behind their armour they would have seen 
merchant bankers, investment brokers, creative accountants, 
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entrepreneurs, and assorted carpetbaggers. Not one Sir Lancelot 
among them! It was to become almost a case of 99 per cent giving 
the remainder a bad name. 


Although few at first realised it, the industry was entering the era 
of the Deal Period. This meant it was no longer about what a film's 
script read. Rather, it was about how the deal was structured. Deals 
usually offered investment packages, shaped to maximise tax 
benefits, minimise and spread the risks. However as the Period got 
under way, the real investment carrot became the guaranteed pre- 
sales. Some sales could be in place before any film stock was 
loaded into the cameras. For many producers things had never 
looked so good. 


Tax write-offs, introduced in the seventies were as generous as 150 
per cent, though by the eighties this had been reduced to 100 per 
cent, still not bad. 


And if government funding was obtained to pick up development 
costs, the investment brew was even sweeter. In-built budget fees 
for producers, including the executive producers who were 
indistinguishable from the deal brokers, became if not the, then 
were a major, cost element in the making of a film. In fact, budgets 
were becoming top heavy in the above-the-line sector with fewer 
dollars being spent on that which appeared on screen. As a 
consequence, production qualities could be stunted, but somehow 
this did not matter much in a situation where the Deal reigned 
supreme. 


And the overseas pre-sale became the magnet for investors. Some 
were irresistible in what they promised. Some did not even exist. 
Mirage-like, they evaporated into thin air under close scrutiny. 
There were few, if any, in a position to look close enough to lift 
the lid. 
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In such cases a bloated budget would be floated for investment at, 
say, four million dollars. However, the actual production cost 
might be, say, three million dollars. The million dollars overage 
would be transferred to an offshore distributor and would be 
declared as a pre-sale. Enthusiastic investors getting 33 cents back 
in the dollar were actually receiving their own money. 


With their taxation write-offs and the promise of income from 
other sources, these investors looked pretty good on paper. And 
there was still some ‘small change’ to be picked up by producers 
via completion insurance guarantee bonuses for bringing a film in 
on, or below budget. The insurance was costed at seven per cent of 
the budget, with up to ten per cent of the premium being refunded 
as a bonus to producers. Some shared the money down the line, 
some with perhaps a few other principals, but usually investors 
were unaware of such refunds. It was, and perhaps today still is, 
looked upon as a just reward for a job well done. Others might 
consider it was their job, anyway. 


As the seventies drew to a close there were a few joint ventures 
with other countries, usually the United States, propelled by some 
genuine overseas pre-sales. Many more were planned, though 
relatively few of these reached fruition, not an unusual situation in 
the nature of the film biz. Those that did reach the screens 
included: 


The Earthling, a joint Australian-US production featured William 
Holden and child actor Ricky Schroder. It had an American writer 
and a British director. 


Blue Lagoon was shot in Fiji and featured Brooke Shields and Leo 
McKern It was co-produced and directed by an American. It was 
an Australian-US co-production. 


Z Force was produced by John McCallum and Lee Robinson. It 
had a truly international cast: American John Philip Law, New 
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Zealander Sam Neill, and then Australian Mel Gibson. Director 
was Tim Burstall. 


It was in the climate of the Deal Period that I received the ‘phone 
call from the lawyer the night television's Four Corners promised 
to tell all, though evidently did not know all to tell. 


As the century grew closer to expiry Australia was no longer such 
a low cost locale in which to make pictures. Technicians, aware of 
the fistfull of dollars producers and some others were receiving, 
along with naturally rising living costs, cranked up their rates. 
However, the country was still a visually and climatically 
attractive place to shoot a film. Both technicians and talent were 
professional and competent, and facilities, too, were of a good 
standard. The American major Warner Brothers, in concert with 
local company Village-Roadshow, established a studio on 
Queensland's Gold Coast. Then Fox opened a whole studio 
complex with related facilities in Sydney. 


Films continued to be made, technicians were busy, actors 
received parts, facilities were utilised, though relatively few films 
could be considered genuinely Australian. A number of the 
country's gifted directors, including Peter Weir, Fred Schepisi, 
Gillian Armstrong, Philip Noyce, Bruce Beresford, Tim Burstall 
and Brian Trenchard-Smith now had overseas addresses, mostly in 
Los Angeles. 


Acting talent, too, led by Mel Gibson, Rod Taylor, Nicole Kidman, 
Hugh Jackman, Julian McMahon, Toni Colette, Kate Blanchett, 
Naomi Watts, Heath Ledger, along with leading cinematographers 
like John Seale and Russel Boyd all left the shores of Oz behind. 


In a sort of tribute to Brian, the Australian Film Commission's 
administrative sector bloated out to shadow both the project 
development and marketing branches. More people were writing 
memos, filling out forms and preoccupied with reports and public 
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service procedures than being concerned with making and 
marketing local films. 


By 2003 the penny had dropped. The media, belatedly, had now 
picked up on the true state of Australian films. The industry had 
not lived up to the promise of the 70s Renaissance when more 
films were made in that decade than in any which followed it. A 
few calls were made for some sort of remedial action. These calls, 
however well meaning and passionate in delivery, were light on 
specifics. They continue to be ignored. 


Australia had followed in the regressive footsteps of the British 
industry of post World War IL. 


It was not the stuff that dreams were made of. 
AFTERMATH 


In August 1979, a few months before Ken Watts stepped down as 
chairman of the Australian Film Commission, he gave evidence to 
the Senate Committee on Finance and Government Operations. 


He told the Senate Committee that further funding of Australian 
films would be based on potential box office success rather than 
encouraging high-risk ventures. "The developmental days when 
young filmmakers were given a chance were over," he said. 


He added that while government funding would still support young 
and developing filmmakers, the Commission would be making 
"much harsher commercial judgments." 


In giving such evidence Watts was well aware of the 
Commission's poor financial record. And it is surprising how the 
need for survival can be like a blinding flash of enlightenment on 
the road to Damascus. 
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A few months later a report on the performance of the Commission 
by management consultants Peat, Marwick and Mitchell noted the 
need to adopt 'the global industry concept that survival of an 
Australian industry, facing rising costs, increasing domestic 
competition and expanding international opportunities is 
dependent on its ability to produce software (films) which is also 
capable of being sold in overseas markets.’ 


The Commission could have saved the considerable cost ‘of 
obtaining such advice and put the money into films. After all, it 
was the scenario of its own marketing branch, advice which it 
chose to ignore for the previous four years. 


= When in 1980 I resigned from the Commission, Ken Watts 
had already ended his tenure as chairman. He was replaced by a 
merchant broker. Watts took up a position in Melbourne as 
chairman of a children's film council. He died in the mid-90s. 


- Upon leaving the Commission I formed California 
Connection, a production, distribution and producers’ 
representative organisation. 


* Stan the Man retired. 


= Brian left to pursue a successful career elsewhere in the 
public service. 


= Jim Henry returned with his family to Australia. He 
resettled in Adelaide where he held a position in the film industry. 


* Ray Atkinson resigned, though he remained in London 
where he set up shop as a producers’ sales representative. 


* Harry the Spy later quit the Commission to work 
elsewhere. 
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OFF INTO THE 
RED AND WESTERN 
SUNSET 


* Arnold Schwarzenegger was keen to do the film in Australia. .’ 


I wrote the screenplay Red Alert West when flying around the 
world on business. While my fellow passengers would watch 
movies, swing along to music with plastic tubes sprouting from 
their ears, or sleep, or read books, I'd scribble away with a 
ballpoint on a writing pad. 


Upon landing. at the next destination I would stuff the sheets into 
an envelope and mail them back to my secretary. Needless to say, 
at the time there were no e-mails, laptops, or text messages. They 
were fanciful concepts that belonged to the realms of science 
fiction. About 20 thousand miles later the script was finally 
completed. 


The following six months were spent virtually retracing my tracks 
in the sky, flying to various markets setting up a mix of pre-sales 
and minimum guarantees. This resulted in more contractual up- 
front money than for any other Australian project up to that time, 
and beyond for many years. Yet, not one government film 
assistance body was prepared to put a cent into it. Screw Big 
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Brother, I said and took the decision to soldier on sans the 
bureaucrats and their camp followers. 

Little did I know that Red Alert West was to consume a large slice 
of my life, emotionally, financially and professionally. For ten 
years it provided a rollercoaster experience of all systems go, to 
there's a problem; everything's set again, to sorry, the deal's come 
unstuck; hey, it's lookin' good but they've just changed the tax 
rules on investment! To the foregoing, all shades of black, white 
and grey became part of the landscape. I realise that the situation 
was a microcosm of the industry generally, but at the time there 
was nothing micro about it so far as I was concerned. 


It also resulted in a succession of characters who came and went in 
a revolving doors kind of parade. They included production 
executives, stunt people, directors, would-be financiers, two 
Australian production companies, involvement with two 
Hollywood studios, accountants, lawyers and many actors who 
included Chuck Connors and Arnold Schwarzenegger. 


Along the way I was approached by a character who assured me 
that raising the budget would be no insurmountable hurdle for him. 
He drove a Mercedes sports coupe and lived in a harbourside 
apartment with views to die for. 


Later, I discovered that the Merc was on loan and belonged to 
someone else, it happened to be a guy I later met, and the financial 
guru did not own the apartment. Worse, he was actually in arrears 
with the rent! 

While I always admire optimism, it's expecting a lot for someone 
to raise millions for a movie when he uses another person's wheels 
and has difficulty in keeping a roof over his head. Another 
example of being criminally optimistic! 


At another point, when I had begun to run low on alternatives, a 
third party had been granted a short term option which expired 
without having been taken up. However, during this period an 
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unauthorised partial re-write of the screenplay had been 
undertaken, unbeknown to me. To add insult to injury, the pirate 
writer was given as the author of the property whose title had been 
altered to Outpost. Ruffled feathers aside, it wasn't a bad title. 


We now had two titles for my work, the internationally registered 
Red Alert West and the unauthorised Outpost. Those revolving 
doors were truly producing a kaleidoscope of the human condition! 
Upon reflection, I'd like to believe that the other writer had been 
unaware of the copyright status of the material, though that would 
mean stretching a long bow indeed. 


The actor turned governor of California became involved when an 
agent gave him the script to read. I had no idea that the Terminator 
had been approached until receiving word that he was interested in 
doing the film. 


Schwarzenegger's appearance on the scene came in the latter 
stages of trying to get the project off the ground. He had read the 
‘Australian’ version of the script - there were a number of drafts to 
accommodate various directors, distributors and others, though by 
this stage it had been restructured to be shot in the California- - 
Nevada desert region. However, it became clear that Arnold 
Schwarzenegger was keen to do the film in Australia. His media 
interviews certainly confirmed this. 


The situation provided no real problems. It was simply a matter of 
which script draft to run with. And with Arnie as our star, that 
hitherto elusive prey, money, should be no problem. 


Schwarzenegger had just done Terminator with Hemdale films, 
named after the actor David Hemmings and business associate 
John Daley, and as a result Hemdale became involved in the deal. 
Of the two titles we had for the project, the decision was taken to 
go with the single word Outpost. 
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As with the many changes in cast, production principals, investors 
and actual locales, a name change was neither here nor there. 
Announcements, ads and stories, which appeared in the likes of 
Variety, Hollywood Reporter and other media outlets, now referred 
to Outpost. My credits were those of writer and co- producer. 


Pre-production got under way in LA, including locations, cast lists, 
crew and technical appointments, talks with stunt people and SFX 
providers, publicity and so on. For the second time the film was 
moving forward. Things were looking up. Here I was sharing 
credits with the hottest box office drawcard of the' times! Contracts 
had been inked. However, that roller coaster ride, now cresting a 
high point, was about to go clattering down the reverse slope. 


Schwarzenegger and Hemdale were supposed to do Terminator 2. 
James Cameron was to direct. But there was a falling out of sorts, 
and although Outpost was to be first cab off the rank, it did not 
escape the collateral damage. When elephants fight the ants tend to 
get trampled. 


I was told that Hemdale was paid four million dollars to step back 
and leave the Terminator 2 principals free to do the movie with 
another studio entity. 


Now once there's a new broom in Hollywood invariably all 
previous bets are off. Just ask anyone who has a deal with a studio 
one day after the execs with whom he's been negotiating have been 
shown the gates. More than the nameplates on the doors of the 
executive suites and those stencilled on the asphalt of the parking 
lot undergo changes. 


The new hotshots have a universal policy of distancing themselves 


from their predecessors and their projects, regardless of merit. 
Secretaries and PAs can also be candidates for the chop. 
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Schwarzenegger not only lost interest in Hemdale, my film was 
also swept up in the changes. A few years later Hemdale was no 
more. 


In the decade from the time Red Alert West was written, pre-sales 
put in place, with various false and two full-fledged production 
starts, a small fortune had been expended in time, travel, money 
and talent commitments. On development and pre-production in 
Australia alone, including setting up global sales, there was little 
change out of two million dollars; worth about five of the big ones 
in today's coin. 


For all this, I had deferred taking any money from the production, 
I received 25 thousand dollars US. It was a signing advance with 
Hemdale. The real money was to flow from the first day of 
principal photography onwards. I'm pleased I didn't race off and 
place a deposit on a seven series BMW or a residence in Beverly 
Hills! 


In between working on Alert I was running my production and 
producers’ repping company, California Connection, though it 
came second to the all-consuming film project. However, some 
sales for other producers and a few modest video and television 
productions paid the rent, and provided money to keep supporting 
efforts to launch that film. 


At one stage we completely made over the desert ghost township 
of Silverton, covering its remaining buildings with facades. This 
was to create a setting in the 21st Century. It was to be a time 
when the fuel had just about run out, cities had become isolated 
fortresses, highways near-deserted and sunbaked ribbons which 
were ruled by marauding bands. 


Like the wagon trains of the old Wild West, travel was done in 
groups for mutual protection, to help survive the journey. The 
Wagons were now armour protected greyhound-type .coaches, 
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complete with blister gun turrets. They made the dash to para 
military outposts along the way, reminiscent of the cavalry forts 
that dotted the trails to the golden west in decades long past. 


If this scenario rings a few bells of the futuristic epics of the 80s, 
had Alert been made it would have been one of the first of its 
genre. Many of the set-ups and stunts written into Alert were to 
appear, mostly in modified form, in films that followed it. I was to 
learn that you cannot copyright an idea. 


Somehow I became involved, at arm's length, with the now 
defunct Manila Film Festival which was driven by Imelda Marcos. 
It was here that I met up with Richard Attenborough when we each 
received some sort of award connected with Festival. 


We were soon in conversation, and on hearing of the saga of Red 
Alert's fruitless gestation period, Attenborough smiled then told 
me it had taken him 13 years before anyone was prepared to 
consider Ghandi. 


While this revelation only went to reconfirm the precarious nature 
of the screen trade, it did however remind me that I was no 
Robinson Crusoe. 


On this philosophical note, and since Alert was a futuristic 
western, I'll mount my horse with its saddlebag of memories and 
canter off into the sunset to hopefully less hazardous times. 


In the meantime, I hope there are those who enjoyed coming along 
on the journey through the movie years. 
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INDEX 


FADE TO FINAL 
CREDITS 


FEATURED PLAYERS and SUPPORTING CAST 


IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 


Steve McQueen 
Yul Brynner 
Charles Chaplin 
Dustin Hoffman 
Richard Harris 
John Sturges 
Lee Kaitzin 
Milton Goldstein 
Gordon Stulberg 
Peter Yates 
Corey Loftin 
Bud Ekins 

Brad Bowling 
William Paley 
Frank Sinatra 
Tony Franciosa 
Virna Lisi 

Ava Gardner 
Mitch Miller 
Sam Weisbrod 
Clark Gable 

Eli Wallach 
Harry Cohn 


Dan Taradash 
Melville Shavelson 


John Ford 

Grace Kelly 
Donald Sinden 
Laurence Naismith 
James Jones 

Bob Willoughby 
Fred Zinnemann 
Burt Lancaster 
Montgomery Clift 
Deborah Kerr 


Donna Reed 
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Emest Borgnine 
Mickey Shaughnessy 
Bette Davis 
William Holden 
Barbara Stanwyck 
Clifford Odets 
John Garfield 
Frank Capra 
Rouben Mamoulian 
Lewis Metzer 
Tyrone Power 
Alan Ladd 

Adolph Menjou 
Joseph Calleia 
San Levene 
Victor Young 
Ricky Schroder 
Larry Cotler 

Peter Collinson 
Brooke Shields 
Leo McKern 
Stephanie Powers 
Armand Cardea 


Norbert Auerbach 
Richard Attenborough 


Ferdinand Marcos 
Imelda Marcos 

Steven Spielberg 
Richard Zanuck 

David Brown 

Lady Emma Hamilton 
Lord Horatio Hornblower 
Henri (Ricky) Michaud 
Arthur Abeles 

Lee Robinson 


Ivan Lyon 


CAST and PLAYERS Cont. 


Greer Garson 
Donald O'Connor 
Jane Withers 
Lassie 

Esther Williams 
Nagamasa Kawakita 
Kashiko Kawakita 
Alvin Cassel 
Emma Cassel 
Marco Polo 
Samuel Bronson 
Charlton Heston 
David Niven 

John Ireland 

Lon Ping 

Mao Tse Tung 
Masahiko Amakasu 
Rose Goldstein 
Robert Redford 
Pau! Newman 
Tony Bill 

Julia Phillips 
Barbara Rush 

Lee J. Cobb 

Sir William Gunn 
Joy Jobbins 

Bill Tulloch 
Douglas MacArthur 
Mrs. D. MarcArthur 
Denis Kiley 

Chic Arnold 

Julius Caeser 
Errol Flynn, 

Col Tom Parker 
Katharine Hepburn 
Earl Hollaman 
Frank Rose 

Juliet Prowse 

Bee Gees 


Cornelius Vlug 
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The General (Widoni) 
Vashi Utam 

Benny Wdjaja 

Ali McGraw 

Henry Kissinger 
Jill St. John 

Mel Gibson 

Sandy Harbutt 
Helen Morse 
Myron Karlin 
Johnny Weismuller 
Byron Kennedy 
George Miller 
Michael Caine 
Jack Hawkins 

Sir Roden Cutler 
Hans Van Pinxteren 
Mel Lawton 

Paul Robeson 
Danny Kaye 

Sean Connery 

Rod Taylor 

Ethel Merman 
Milton Pickman 

Al Daff 

Jean Simmons 
Nelson Eddy 


Liberace 

John Huston 
Richard Burton 
Deborah Kerr 
Sue Lyon 
Grayson Hall 
Hampton Thatcher III 
Piper Laurie 
Lana Turner 

Eva Marie Saint 
Shirley Jones 
Mrs. A. Hitchcock 


CAST and PLAYERS Cont. 


Betty Barnard 
Geoff Gardner 
John McCallum 
Hilda Moses 
Cecil B. De Mille 
Roman Polanski 
Alfred Hitchcock 
Jack Nicholson 
Sharon Tate 
Candice Bergen 
Jay Sebring 
Charles Manson 
Faye Dunaway 
Robert Evans 
Elvis Presley 
Robert Towne 
Richard Prowse 
Janet Leigh 
Anthony Perkins 
Anne Dore 

Myra Davis 
Martin Balsam 
Robert Bloch 
Chu Chi Pern 
Mart Crowley 
David Stratton 
Joseph E. Levine 
Edward Dymtryk 
George Peppard 
Robert Cummings 
Martha Hyer 
Elizabeth Ashley 
Carro! Baker 
Lew Ayres 

Leif Erickson 
Howard Hughes 
Harold Robbins 
Mayor Juliani 
Adolph Zukor 
Peter Weir 
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Cornel Wilde 
Samuel Goldwyn 
Oscar Apfel 

Jeanie Macpherson 
Jesse L. Lasky 
Albert Deane 

Bill Collins 

Lew Wasserman 


Lyndon Baines Johnson 


Louis B. Mayer 
Rudolph Valentino 
Marilyn Monroe 
George Lucas 
Marlon Brando 
Ronald Reagan 
James Fitzpatrick 
Henry Ford 

Jack Lemon 

Tony Curtis 
Robert Wagner 
Natalie Wood 
John Lennon 
Yoko Ono 

Mrs. L. Wasserman 
Victoria Principal 
Hal Wallis 

David Janssen 
Rosalind Russell 


‘Fred Brisson 


Helen Gurley Brown 
David Williams 
Judy Garland 

Van Johnson 

Ray Bolger 

Mickey Rooney 
Elizabeth Taylor 
Lionel Barrymore 
Gene Kelly 

Walter Pigeon 


Stephen Rebello 
Chips Rafferty 
Mrs. C. Rafferty 
Brigitte Bardot 
Grace Kelly 
Prince Rainier 
Gracie Fields 
Kenneth More 
Hugh Grant 


Douglas (Tin Legs) Bader 


Paul Brickhill 
John Wayne 
Bruce Cabot 
Red Buttons 
Elsa Martinelli 
Henri Mancini 
Jack Thompson 
Kirk Douglas 
Geoff Burrowes 
John Dixon 
Fred Cullen 
Banjo Patterson 
Tom Burlinson 
Sigrid Thomton 
Lorraine Bailey 
Terence Donovan 
Karl Malden 
Katy Jurado 
Ben Johnson 
Slim Pickens 
Francis Ford Coppola 
Van Heflin 


Tommy Dorsey 


Larry Clinton 
Shep Fields 

Ted Lewis 

Kay Pickman 
Charles Pickman 
Charles Bronson 
Jill Ireland 
Christopher Pate 
Michael Pate 
Samuel Goldwyn 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
Robert Sherwood 
Ben Hecht 
Thomton Wilder 
Lillian Hellman 
Zane Grey 

John Steinbeck 
Raymond Chandler 
Irwin Shaw 

Paul Gallico 

J. B. Priestly 
Graham Greene 
Eric Ambler 

Don Badior 
Steve Irwin 

Axel Poignant 
Neville Shute 
Robert Jack 
Darryl F. Zanuck 
Tim Burstail 

Sam Neil 

John Phillip Law 
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CAST and PLAYERS Cont. 


Ned Kelly 

Ken Watts 
Walter Winchell 
Jim Henry 

Ray Atkinson 
Robert Mitchum 
Malcolm Fraser 
Tammy Fraser 
Monique (Mullard) 
Jim McElroy 

Hal McElroy 
Brian Trenchard-Smith 
Ray Martin 

Dawn Fraser 
Fred Schepisi 
Gillian Armstrong 
Phillip Noyce 
Bruce Beresford 
Nicole Kidman 
Hugh Jackman 
Julian McMahon 
Toni Colette 
Cate Blanchett 
Naomi Watts 
Heath Ledger 
John Seale 
Russell Boyd 
Chuck Connors 
Amold Schwarzenegger 
David Hemmings 
John Daley 
James Cameron 


THE MOVIES...AS THEY UNSPOOL 


Magnificent Seven 

Le Mans 

Little Big Man 

A Man Called Horse 
Blue Water White Death 
Bad Day at Black Rock 
Godfather 

Love Story 

The Sting 

Titanic 

Harry Potter 

Bullitt 

Assault on a Queen 
From Here to Eternity 
Meet Danny Wilson 
The Other Side of Midnight 
Bell Book and Candle 
Hawaii 

Picnic 

Desiree 

Don't Bother to Knock 
Rancho Notorious 
Golden Boy 
Mogambo 

Storm Center 

Bridge on the River Kwai 
World of Suzie Wong 
Executive Suite 

The Earthling 
Heavensgate 

Ghandi 

When Love Must Wait 
Jaws 

Sugarland Express 
Duel 

Firelight 

Close Encounters 
Amblin 

Thelma and Louise 
Highest Honour 

A Bridge Too Far 


Ten Commandments 
Psycho 

Chinatown 

Boys in the Band 
Godzilla 

Hercules 

Bicycle Thieves 
Rome, Open City 
The Graduate 

Lion in Winter 
Nevada Smith 
Marriage, Italian Style 
The Adventurers 

The Carpetbaggers 
Harlow 

Million Pound Note 
The Naked Prey 
Madam Satan 

The Squaw Man 
Carmen 

The Virginian 

Joan the Woman 

Ten Commandments (1923) 
Sign of the Cross 
Christ, King of Kings 
Cleopatra 

Union Pacific 

The Plainsman 
Northwest Mounted Police 
Reap the Wild Wind 
Samson and Delilah 
Greatest Show on Earth 
The Misfits 

The Great Gatsby 
Earthquake 

That's Entertainment 
55 Days at Peking 
Red Alert West 

Last Emperor 

Butch Cassidy 


THE MOVIES...CONTINUED 


The Exorcist 

Come Blow Your Hom 
None But The Brave 
Marriage on the Rocks 
The Rainmaker 
Casablanca 

Now Voyager 

Jezebel 

Rose Tattoo 

Dark Victory 

Sea Hawk 

Yankee Doodle Dandy 
G | Blues 

Girls Girls Girls 

Blue Hawaii 

Fun in Acapulco 

True Grit 

Summer and Smoke 
Anne of Thousand Days 
Rooster Cogbum 
Getaway 

Cars That Ate Paris 
Easy Rider 

Caddy 

Zulu 

Lolita 

Diabolique 

Walk into Paradise (aka 
Walk into Hell) 

Scott of the Antarctic 
Doctor in the House 
Battle of Britain 

Sink the Bismark 

The Longest Day 
Reach for the Sky 

A Night to Remember 
Genevieve 

Deep Blue Sea 
Unidentified flying Oddball 
Hatari 
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Man From Snowy River 
Babe 

Crocodile Dundee 

Pig in the City 

The Overlanders 
Phantom Stockman 
The Sundowners 
Captain Thunderbolt 
The Silver Brumby 
Sons of Matthew 
One-Eyed Jacks 

Picnic at Hanging Rock 
The Mechanic 

Beverly Hillbillies 
Skippy (tv series) 

High Adventure (tv series) 
A Town Like Alice 


Darwin, Gateway to Australia 


The Pearters 

The Crocodile Hunter 
Desert Rats 

They're A Weird Mob 
King of the Coral Sea 
The Stowaway 

Dust in the Sun 
Wackiest Ship in the Army 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
Skullduggery 

Robbery Under Arms 
Tarzan 

Gunsmoke (tv series) 
Attack Force Z 
Sinister Twilight 

The Kelly Gang 

Yes Minister (tv series) 
Dawn 


Outpost (aka Red Alert West) 


Terminator 
Terminator II 


Alan Wardrope was always loyal to his employers and friends, kept their 
confidences. He could have divulged cover ups, exposed salacious sex 
scandals that would have made his book a big commercial success but that 
was not the point of the memoir he would say. It would also have gone 
against the character of the man and the habits of a life time, he had spent 
years controlling situations, covering up or mitigating scandals but some 
times the record needed to be set straight 


A good example is on Page 276 where he tries to avoid hurting someones 
feelings while detailing a conflict in the marketing of “Picnic at Hanging 
Rock”, although to those involved in the movie the identity is no secret. He 
writes “There's a female producer who developed an embarrassingly 
inflated idea of her importance in the scheme of things ...” he is referring to 
a closed door altercation with Patrica Lovell (1929-2013) at the Australian 
Film Commission. In 1975 she was best known for being a presenter of the 
ABC TV children's show Mr Squiggle. Besides having read the novel “Picnic 
at Hanging Rock” by Joan Lindsay (1896-1984). published in 1967, seeing 
merit in it and suggesting to the right people that it would make a great 
movie adaption had no creative roll in it; demanded the title of Executive 
Producer as reward for her effort in getting it off the ground and a part for 
her aspiring actress daughter. She was generally regarded as a self 
promoting irritant who exaggerated her contribution to the film, notably at 
the Cannes Film Festival where she made a fool of herself. Paraded around 
like she was Cecil B. DeMille and blamed Alan's assistant for the fact no 
one knew who she was and those who did didn't care, they knew it was a 
Peter Weir film a McElroy production and she was at best a functionary. 


SECRETS of the SCREEN TRADE 


‘Secrets of the Screen Trade’ is Alan Wardrope’s reflection on his 
thirty-five year career in the movie business. He is a member of the 
Australian Cinema Pioneers’ Society and played a crucial role in 
pushing the local industry on to the international market. 


His memoir strips the industry of its illusory lights and make up, 
and presents it for what it is: political, manipulative and cutthroat. 
Wardrope weaves detailed information on the workings of the screen 
biz with amusing anecdotes involving classic and contemporary 
stars. An irate Roman Polanski pursued him around an historic 
London mansion, and he was almost sued for putting Elvis on the 
television. 


Wardrope puts the industry on the table to study. A familiar cast 
including greats such as Cecil B. DeMille, Steve McQueen, Clarke 
Gable and Steven Spielberg walk through the pages giving the 
study lively, humorous examples. 


A compelling story of one man’s journey down Hollywood's Walk of 
Fame. 
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